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T IS a wonderful achievement to take a car as 
good as the Pierce-Arrow always was and 
make it as much better as it now is. The Dual 
Valve Engine increases and intensifies every 
quality which made the Pierce -Arrow what it is. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FAITH 


in the 


WHITE PRODUCT 


If the installations of White 
Truck fleets in commercial serv- 
Ice were expressed in terms of 
money, they would furnish im- 
pressive evidence of the faith 


1 owner has invested over 


large truck users have in White 
performance. The following 
figures show some of the large 
investments represented by in- 
dividual fleets. 


$2,000,000 


2 owners have invested between 1,000,000 and $2,000,000 


5 ‘<6 é 6 


6 ‘“s ss “6 
15 ss sé sé 
41 se sé sé 


500,000 and 1,000,000 


300,000 and = 500,000 
200,000 and = 300,000 
100,000 and = 200,000 


These figures do not include any trucks owned by the 
United States or foreign governments 


When the large user stand- 
ardizes on White Trucks, 
acquiring more of them every 
year, he must know their operat- 
ing merit. When he invests a 
quarter million, half a million, 
two to three millions, in White 
Fleets, he must have implicit 
faith in their investment value. 


What safer example could be 
afforded the truck buyer who 
does not have a broad compara- 
tive experience of his own to 
guide himP Investment value 
in the case of a single truck 
depends upon earning power 
quite as much as in the case of 
a large fleet. 
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A New Poem by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
“The Gods of the Copybook Maxims” 











The Enduring Charm of Thackeray By HENRY VAN DYKE 
Thackeray is the first of the writers to be considered by Dr. HENry van Dyke in a series of ar- 
ticles which inquire why the great masters of fiction have so enduring a hold upon our affections. 


Why I Remain in Industry By A FORMER COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
A university teacher, who gave up academic work during the war to aid in patriotic produc- 
tion, tells why he has chosen to remain in the business world. This anonymous confession is 
an interesting revelation of what modern industrial life has to offer as compared with the intel- 
lectual life of our colleges. 


The Future of Aerial Navigation By FRANK P. STOCKBRIDGE 
Not prophecy but facts are what Frank Parker STOCKBRIDGE gives the reader in his review 
of what is definitely planned and already done in commercial aviation. Transportation of 
freight, passengers, and mails is now accomplished in many countries, and the “rules of the 
road ”’ in the air are being worked out by international agreement. 


Mountain Climbing Near the Equator By EDMUND HELLER 
Epmunp He ter, of the American Museum of Natural History, has explored a portion of the 


Abyssinian Desert previously unknown to white men. Illustrated with photographs taken by 
the author. 


Is the Gentleman Becoming Extinct ? By W. L. GEORGE 
W. L. Georce makes a new attempt to define a gentleman. He declares, in his characteristically 
witty argument, that the present state of society is not favorable to the development of tlie gen- 
tleman. This, like Mr. GeorGe’s other provocative essays, will arouse both assent and protest. 


Finding a Son in the Balkans By MARY HEATON VORSE 
Mary Heaton Vorss, in telling the true story of twelve-year-old Milorad, a little Serbian 
refugee, has with rare art implied the tragedy, mitigated by love, of all refugees, yet has kept 
the figure of her gallant and independent foster son a distinct and lovable personality. 


Measuring Human Intelligence By Prof. E. L. THORNDIKE 
Professor E. L. Toornpike of Columbia University describes the new tests which are rapidly 
being developed to such an extent that we may soon be able to gauge the mental capacity of an 
individual as accurately as his blood pressure. The practical value of this knowledge to society 
and the individual is set forth. Illustrated with diagrams. 


Unusual Short Stories 
Unusual short stories by Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Beatrice Ravenel, 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, and Alan Updegraff. 
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Mellin’s Food consists of maltose, dextrins, 
protein, carbohydrates and bone-forming salts. 
When added to milk it makes a perfectly digest- 
ible and easily assimilated diet for the baby. 


Send today for a free trial bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RESIDENT WILSON, so the papers 

tell us, is in the habit of turning from 
the problems of peace treaties, labor con- 
ferences, and nation-wide strikes to the 
diversion of an occasional “rattling” good 
novel of mystery and action. It is not a 
habit to scoff at, and the President is but one 
of many men of affairs who find diversion 
and a fresh point of view in such fiction. 
Harold MacGrath’s 
latest novel, The Yel- 








periment has perfected a device that will 
make our navy supreme on the high seas. 
The blue-prints are ready; his best friend, 
another officer, is to take these precious pa- 
pers to Washington, and then—the Yellow 
Typhoon reappears. 

Hallowell has the evidence that would put 
her behind prison bars, but, because of what 
has been between them, he offers to let her 

off, after a stirring, 
impassioned scene, if 








low Typhoon, is a 
book to drive away 
the most grisly phan- 
tom of care and wor- 
ry and to clarify the 
mental atmosphere in 
the several hours of 
pure entertainment 
and forgetfulness 
which its absorbing 
plot has to offer. It 
leaves one with a 
buoyant feeling of the 
game—life as a thing 
of adventure, hazard, 
and splendid reward. 

The Yellow Ty- 
phoon is not, in this 
case, one of those 
swirling storms of 
Eastern seas, but a 
woman—a_ strangely 
beautiful woman, 
with an outward in- 
nocence, but pos- 
sessed of an inward 
devil that spreads ruin and desolation for the 
men and nations in her path. And the story 
concerns one of her victims, a naval officer 
who, in the days when he was a young ensign 
just out of the Academy, fell under the lure 
of her charm and married her. When we 
meet him they have been separated for years, 
and there is only the scar of a young man’s 
tragedy left to recall the experience. He has 
given of himself to his country with a single- 
ness that only a man can whose whole life is 
dedicated to a cause, and after years of ex- 








Harotp MacGratu 
Author of The Yellow Typhoon 


she will go back into 
that underworld of 
the Orient from which 
she has emerged. 
And, with her devil’s 
innocence, Berta 
agrees. 

That night Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 
Mathison, Hallowell’s 
one intimate, is called 
into Manila from the 
suburban villa they 
inhabit; the native 
butler disappears; the 
other servants take 
an evening off, and 
when Mathison re- 
turns, Hallowell is 
stretched on the floor, 
dead, the safe is rifled, 
the blue-prints are 
gone. 

Rather a breathless 
beginning, we should 
say! And only a be- 
ginning, for the long pursuit that follows 
is a devious, intriguing labyrinth of motives 
and cross-purposes, adventures and sur- 
prises, complicated and heightened by the 
presence of another woman, equally lovely 
—the double of that fascinating lady of all 
evils who gives the book its title. 

And with her enters romance for Mathison 
—that “fighting sailor with red blood, with 
a born gambler’s interest in blind chance, win- 
ning or losing with a smile, as you shall see; 
thirty years old, and no anchor to windward.” 
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Just as if you selected 


the sweets in the SAMPLER 
rom len different packages of Whitman's 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the 
millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman’s since 
1842. We packed selections from ten of our best-liked 
packages in the Sampler—sweets assorted just right for 
most people, and a charming introduction to ten separate 


Whitman’s products. 
9 





Selected stores everywhere (usually the best 
Drug Store) are agents for the sale of the 
Sampler and the other Whitman packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. 5S. A. 








Truly a story to quicken the blood and 
chase away the bluest of post-war-time devils! 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER 


Now and then comes a book that has in it 
the good fun of the rare good turn in vaude- 
ville—quips that make one titillate inwardly 
(thereby, the doctors tell us, greatly aiding 
the digestive process) and leave behind a 
whole luncheon’s “‘good ones” which one 
may retail with éclat to the family, or the 
glum business acquaintance who appears to 
be missing his before-the-drought highball. 
Montague Glass, through the medium of 
Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter, has done us 
all the good turn of creating such a volume, 
which he calls Potash and Perlmutter Settle 
Things. 

If you have not yet met Abe Potash and 
Morris Perlmutter on the stage or in a book, 
here is your opportunity. They are manu- 
facturers of high-grade coats, suits, and 
gowns, and, as their names indicate, have 
originated in New York’s lower East Side. 
And they have all the shrewdness and native 
wit of their race, age, and habitat. 

They had been talking over in their office 
a receat and unexpected strike among their 
employees, when the great idea hatcl ed. It 
grew out of the question of how to get Paris 
models for the coming season. Should they 
try to go over? Abe just knew that if they 
didn’t they'd be caught with long, full skirts 
when everybody else was making short, tight 
ones. 

“If everybody worried like you do, Abe,” 
Morris told him, “the government would got 
to issue sleeping-powder cards like sugar 
cards, and limit the consuniption of sleeping- 
powders to not more than two pounds of 
sleeping-powders per person per month to 
each household.” 

““Well, some one has got to do the worrying 
around here, Mawruss,” Abe said, “which, 
if it rested with you, y’understand, we could 
make up a line of samples for next season that 
wouldn’t be no more like Paris designs than 
General Pershing looks like his pictures in 
the magazines.” 

And, having reached a deadlock of argu- 
ment, Potash and Perlmutter compromise by 
pulling some obscure wires and getting a pair 
of passports to Europe. 

They arrive on the day before President 
Wilson and his party of experts reach the 
scene of the Peace Conference, and find the 
houses of the great couturiers closed for a 
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féte-day. That gives them time to look 
about, and incidentally do some homely 
speculating on peace treaties, Presidents, and 
official life. 

The question of the entertainment of the 
Wilsons is a choice sample: 

“T bet yer the Murats feel hono-ed to got 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson staying w: h them,” 
Morris said. 

‘For the first few days, maybe,” Abe ad- 
mitted, “but wait till a couple of weeks go 
by! I give them until January first, and after 
that Mr. and Mrs. Murat would be signaling 
each other to come up-stairs to the maid’s 
room and be holding a few ‘’ain’t-them- 
people-got-no-home?’ conversations. Also, 
Mawruss, for the rest of their married life, 
Mawruss, every time the topic of who invited 
them in the first place comes up at meal- 
times, y’understand, either Mr. or Mrs. 
Murat is going to get up from the table and 
lock themselves up in the bedroom for the 
remainder of the evening. Am I right or 
wrong?” 

“TI wouldn’t argue with ycu,”’ Morris said, 
“because if I would give you the slightest 
encouragement you are liable to go to work 
and figure where Mrs. Murat is kicking to 
Mr. Murat that she couldn’t make out with 
the housekeeping money while the Wilsons 
is in Paris, on account of having to buy an 
extra bottle of Grade B milk every day, or 
something like that, which you talk like Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson was in Paris on a couple of 
weeks’ vacation, whereas the President has 
come to settle the peace of the world.” 

And much more and even better of the 
same, with some observations on still vexed 
questions that entitle Abe and Mawruss to 
claim in duo the title of a “Yiddish Mr. 
Dooley.” 


DAVID BELASCO’S BOOK 


Thousands of questioning letters find their 
way daily to the mail-boxes of every famous 
producer and star. It is impossible to answer 
them all, and David Belasco, through long 
experience, has become familiar with the 
questions likely to be asked by the great 
majority of his correspondents. “So,” he 
says, “it was as a general reply to those 
seekers after information or guidance regard- 
ing the theater, its art, its requirements, that 
I undertook the opening chapters in this 
volume, which bears the title, The Theatre 
Through Its Stage Door—the door through 
which the great public cannot enter.” In 
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For a complete description of these and our other 
new publications, including children’s books, write 
for our free 32 page illustrated catalog, mentioning 
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THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL By HONORE WILLSIE 


Author of “Still Jim,” “The Heart of the Desert,”’ etc. 
A novel of the Arizona desert country, a drama of human striving, of love and 
beauty, in which a man’s conquest of nature and his more important conquering of 
himself are the vital points. Mrs. Willsie’s earlier novels established her as the writer 
who from actual experience could make readers share her love of the desert. Here she 
gives also a story of gripping intensity, of unusual happenings, in which the sweetness 
of human love, the power of man’s ambition and the harmfulness of his passion are pic- 
tured with manifest sincerity. Frontispiece in color. 


LITTLE MISS BY-THE-DAY By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


“A delectable story,’’ says the N. Y. Sun of this novel whose joyous little heroine, 
after a girlhood spent in the country, returns to her childhood home in Brooklyn to raise 
the burden of debts from the crumbling old house. ‘*They will be dead souls indeed who 
mss its charm.”’ Frontispiece in color. 


RAINBOW VALLEY By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of “Anne of Green Gables,” etc. 

“A wholesome romance in which the reader delightfully renews the acquaintance of 

several old friends and makes many new ones. .. . Bubbling over with quaint humor and 
amusing character studies.’’—Springfield Union. Frontispiece in color. 


AMERICA’S RACE To VICTORY = Brit. Col. E. REQUIN 


of the French Army 

“Col. Requin has presented a vivid and stimulating picture of the problem our 

country faced in April 1917,”"" says Gen. Peyton C. March in his cordial introduction to 

this volume, ‘‘the faulty organization with which we at first attempted its solution and 

the gradual steps by which our national endeavor gained momentum until it swept every- 
thing before it in what was, indeed, a ‘race to victory.’’’ With remarkable diagrams. 


THEODORE MAYNARD’S POEMS 


Introducing a new English poet to America, of whose verse the N. Y. Tribune Says, 
“There is a captivating singing quality in his work, a rich, throbbing tunefulness.’ 


THE ROMANCE or AIRCRAFT = 32 LAURENCE Y. SMITH 


For those who want a complete, vivid story of aviation from its beginning through 
the recent transatlantic flights rather than a technical account of some particular phase 
of the subject. tllustrated. 

















FOR_CHILDREN 
STOKES’ WONDER BOOK oF MOTHER CGOOSE 


A comprehensive Mother Goose, carefully compiled and beautifully illustrated, fully 
measuring up to the standard of its companion volumes, ‘“‘Stokes’ Wonder Book of the 
Bible” and ‘Stokes’ Wonder Book of Fairy Tales.” 24 illustrations in color and 138 in 
black-and-white by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 


FOR DAYS and DAYS je Ba wind Bink 


“Simply filled with littie rhymes for all the twelve months of the year. There are 
fairies in them, and growing things, and sunshine and rain, and toys and all the other 
things that children delight in.’-—Boston Post. Frontispiece in color. 


| JACK HEATON, WIRELESS OPERATOR 
| By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Brimful of daring adventure and clear information on wireless telegraphy. Itlustrated. 
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this book Mr. Belasco lets the uninitiated 
cross the threshold of the play-house via the 
dingy, badly lit back door instead of by the 
silk-curtained, flamboyant box-office en- 
trance. He takes them, step by step, through 
dressing-room, green-room, and _ property- 
room—shows them the lighting and machine- 
shops, explains the secrets of “make-up,” all 
the while telling them unvarnished truths 
about his art. Between times he sandwiches 
in delightful anecdotes about the many stars 
who, merely twinkling faintly in those days, 
came to him for advice, and later burst upon 
the world with the radiance of planets, but 
not without first showing sincerity, stamina, 
and determination. Indeed, these three 
strings are the main ones upon which Mr. 
Belasco harps as being absolutely necessary 
for success. 

The stage is a hard mistress to court, and 
good looks are not the only requisite—ex- 
pression, temperament, and grit are needed 
even more than the Adonis profile; and not 
only should an actor have talent, but he 
should have a good knowledge of the sister 
arts. 

Small space does not permit justice to be 
done to a book of such fascination and im- 
portance. Mr. Belasco gives a detailed ac- 
count of how he evolves his plays; how he 
develops the best in his actors; why the child 
actor should give more attention to educa- 
tion and less to adulation; explains in full 
the many difficulties awaiting the would-be 
actor, giving hope—all the same—to those 
who come with a real desire to conquer, and 
who are not merely urged by an impulsive 
whim. In fact, in The Theatre Through Its 
Stage Door he talks with the simplicity and 
firmness of the wise priest who would guard 
the young votary from sacrificing his life 
without full consideration, talks truthfully 
about his goddess, letting the mirror of his 
words reflect her hard disciplining hands as 
well as the roseate beauty of her face. 


A FAMOUS STORY 

It might not be difficult to present The 
First Piano in Camp as an unpublished work 
of Bret Harte. His literary reputation would 
not be dimmed, and it would be hard to heap 
further injustice on Sam Davis, whose finest 
story has been reprinted in scores of news- 
papers and translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language by persons who either were 
ignorant of the author’s name or wished 
others to be. 


This tale of a mining-camp received the 
seal of Western approval when it was first 
printed, and thereafter of men, especially in 
all parts of the globe. 

The first piano really was much morc of a 
storm center than an Indian tepee would be 
to-day comfortably located in the middle of 
blasé Broadway. First it threatened to pre- 
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cipitate a gun-fight, but this was abandoned 
in favor of a round of drinks. The piano was 
put together (by much unskilled and, fortu- 
nately, unorganized, labor) in Goskin’s hur- 
dy-gurdy saloon, which promptly outdis- 
tanced all competing social centers. There 
was a flutter of expectancy, almost com- 
parable to that of a girls’ boarding-school at 
the inauguration of a cinema hero as princi- 
pal. Then, a tremendous slump. “Nary a 
piano-pounder”’ to be found! For weeks the 
entire community gazed longingly at it; but 
there was not a man in the place—faro- 
dealer, prospector, barkeeper, or desperado, 
with “nerve” enough to finger the keys. 
On Christmas Eve, in the midst of a 
hilarious celebration, an old prospector, 
starved and frozen, staggered in out of the 
blizzard. After he was warmed up, by various 














Surely You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge! 








ALL SETS REMAINING OF THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER OFFERED AT A BARGAIN. 





RE you one of those who do not own a set 

of the new and wonderful Encyclopaedia 

Britannica because you THOUGH you 
couldn’t afford it? 

Have you wanted this splendid library of facts 
ever since you first heard about it but NEVER 
INQUIRED how easily it could be purchased? 

This set would give you a tremendous advan- 


tage. 
Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your 


children, to have access to the SUM AND SUB- 
STANCE OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Consider what a satisfaction it would mean to 
have at hand THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUES- 
TION which comes to an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s 
thought and activity and achievement—it contains 
more than 41,000 special articles, more than 500,000 
indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure, the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


Is one of the best investments any 


To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It 
contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles on 
religion, philosophy, history, art, science, litera- 
ture, manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, 
commerce and scores of other subjects—41,000 arti- 

*cles in all. It abounds in everyday useful facts 
that satisfy the inquisitiveness of the child mind, 


ambitious man or woman can make. 


that enlighten the housewife, the farmer, the 
business man, the investigator, the educator and 
the lawyer. 

Men and women in all walks of life are among 
the 200,000 owners of the Eleventh Editi 
way vor a NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, 


This Is Your Opportunity to Own an India Paper Set 


What sets remain unsold, and these are comparatively few, are all that will be printed ca the 


famous India paper. No more are procurable. 


As you know, this very thin but strong India paper made this great work more convenient to handle 


and more inviting to read. 


These sets are offered at prices and terms which make the Britannica a bargain to anyone 


who, like you, does not yet own a set. 
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Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. 
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Britannica printed on genuine India 
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internal and external means, he manifested 
a willingness to try his hand at the piano. 
Sudden paralysis came upon the gathering 
while Goskin nursed the stranger into making 
an attempt. It proved to be worth it. He, 
played tunes that they all had known—tunes 
that were bound around their childhood 
memories and brought them swimming back 
before their eyes. Never was an audience 
more responsive. 

Till daybreak he played; then, sick and 
exhausted, he asked Goskin for a couple of 
blankets and went to sleep behind the bar. 
Seeming to realize that his death was near, 
he confessed to Goskin that Driscoll in the 
ravine was his brother, and before he died— 
But Goskin dashed off. 

In half an hour the two returned and threw 
back the blankets. The old man was gone. 
Who he was and why he went is the best part 
of a good story which must still be saved for 
Sam Davis. It would be enough, perhaps, to 
say that Sam, in The First Piano in Camp, a 
true raconteur who knew his men, had a gem 
of a plot. Yet—this is no less inadequate 
than it would be if said of “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” 


‘o ." 


**He is dead now, and all the world is seeing 
what I saw forty years ago and saying about 
him what I said when we lived under the 
same roof in the Dakota days. I knew him 
well, for I saw him under all conditions.” 

So Bill Sewall, the quiet, simple, big- 
hearted Maine guide, writes at the close of 
his Story of T. R. 

His was a rare friendship with the great 
man. His knowledge of him was intimate 
and deep. At eighteen, young Rooscvelt, 
“‘a thin, pale youngster with bad eyes and a 
weak heart,” arrived at William W. Sewall’s 
camp in Maine. Thirty years later, Bill 
Sewall and his family came to Washington 
at the President’s invitation to attend the 
Congressional reception. Between those two 
events lay thirty years of friendship and 
work together. For when Roosevelt bought 
his Dakota ranch, Sewall went West to 
manage it. 

“We heard a door open,”’ he writes, “then 
we heard his quick step in the hall, and it 
was for all the world like the way he used to 
come down the long hall at Elkhorn Ranch; 
and when he came into the room in his 
riding-clothes it seemed as though these six- 
teen years that lay between had never been 


BILL SEWALL’S 


and we were all back in the happy ranch 
days again. 

“*He took us all over the White House that 
afternoon. 

***How do you like it, Bill?’ he asked me. 

“*Why,’ I said, ‘it looks to me as how 
you've got a pretty good camp.’ 

“**Tt’s always a good thing to have a good 
camp,’ he said.” 

There is a fine quality in these straight- 
forward, unassuming recollections of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as he appeared in his relations 
with Bill Sewall and Wilnot Dow, Sewall’s 
nephew, and one of his partners in the Elk- 
horn Ranch in Dakota. One gets a fresh im- 
pression of Roosevelt as a youth and as a 
young man. Sewall makes no attempt at 
eulogistic writing. He says what he thinks 
frankly and without elaboration. 

“We hitched well, somehow or other, from 
the start. He was different from anybody 
that I had ever met; especially he was fair- 
minded. He and I agreed in our ideas of fair 
play and right and wrong. Besides, he was 
always good-natured.” 

It is not hard to imagine young Roose- 
velt’s opinion of the older man. To the city 
boy the backwoodsman was the symbol of 
all he admired most in heroes of the past— 
strength of arm and of heart, fearlessness and 
resource, self-respect, and self-reliance, ten- 
derness, patriotism, service, and the con- 
sciousness of the equality of all men. How 
he regarded Sewall’s opinion of him is indi- 
cated ina letter commending to him Hermann 
Hagedorn, who writes the foreword to the 
volume. 

“There is no one who could more clearly 
give the account of me when I was a young 
man and ever since than you. 

“T want you to tell him everything, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Don’t spare me the 
least bit; give him the very worst side of me 
you can think of, and the very best side give 
that is truthful. I have told Hagedorn that 
I thought you could possibly come nearer to 
putting him ‘next me’ as I was seen by a 
close friend who worked with me when I 
had ‘bark on,’ than any one else could. Tell 
him about our snow-shoe trips; tell him 
about the ranch. Tell him how we got Red 
Finnegan, and the two other cattle-thieves. 
Tell him everything.” 

And it is the “‘everything” that Bill 
Sewall tells that makes this a book of such 
genuine literary flavor and human interest. 

THEODORE BRooKkEs. 
























What Is It 
Makes Men Fight? ~* 


| one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of his manhood. In a moment of jest, 
she had cut deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the blinking stars and the shells 
that shrieked and burst, there again rang in his ears that mocking laugh which had sent 
him flying to the front. She had the prettiest hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantaliz‘ng 
smile in all San Augustine. He would SHOW the world that a lion’s heart beat in his 
little body. 

The war closed and he went home—a Colonel and a hero. San Augustine was frenzied 
over its native son. Straight up the path to her home he walked—and then—the thing 
that happened wasn’t at all what you think. 


O. HENRY 


12 Volumes—274 Complete Stories 


Each and every story in the set of books is new Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher 
and different—each with a new beginning—a new and higher every day. Long ago he reached high 
lot—a new ending—and so human—so full of above all records in the world for the sale of any 
un—of pathos—of laughter—of tears. author’s stories. And still the sales climb until 

He finds romance everywhere—around the cor- soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 
ner—in the department store—in the shop—in the 2,784,000 volumes already sold in the United 


preaches, and preaches when he laughs. He sees land, Africa and Asia. And all because O.*Henry 
what no one else sees—but he sees what we have is among the few very greatest of all literature— 
all subconsciously seen and makes us wonder why greatest in humor, human sympathy, in pity é 





gutter—in the street car. He laughs when he States. A million more in Australia, Canada, cm 





we never thought of it before. and understanding. é 
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FREE Jack London—5 VOLUMES Srt 
His name has spread over the earth. Imitators have risen about him in a cloud—fiat- @ Reviews Co. 
terers of his genius. He was a Norseman of the Western coast. Through him we may 30 Irving Place 
drop our weight of everyday fears and deal with men—for he was bolder than all his ¢ New York 
heroes. Laugh with him at hunger and convention—rage with him at injustice—fight @ Send me on ap- 
the pod fight with him—and have the time of your life. See life with him in the ? proval, charges aR. 
rough—life, palpitating—latent—real. Get his best works absolutely free of charge. @ dy you, O. Henry’s 
: G sid ta in 12 detent 
3 0 - 
Send No Money—Just the Coupon 9 ume on ot Yanda, bound 
7 in blue silk cloth with gold 
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@ _tain the London set without charge. 
The only reason this offer is made is to bring O. Henry to the Otherwise I will, within 10 days, re- 
people worth while quickly—and 300,000 sets means that this is @ turn both sets at your expense. 
almost done, This is the best time—now—as you look at the 
coupon. Write in your name and address, tear it off and send GO Name ...sersseesseece see eeeeeeenees 
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“When the Nations Whisper” 


In the land of the Bible—the land the world, lie an easy prey. Arab and Jew, 
Christians cherish and Jews and Mohamme- Kurd and Armenian, are caught up in the 





©); dans worship—once more the nations are net—and it spells intrigue in Paris and 
f©} whispering. Once more, the old out-cast London, Rome and Berlin—and danger in 


terror of cut-throat diplomacy is threatening Washington. You must know about it. The 
to lift its head. These backward Syrian _ story, startling in its effects, spectacular, 
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: The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 

= Jackson Fleming, special correspondent for Turk—in business and in politics. You may 
ASIA in the Near East is one man who is _ not know it but you are. 

«©, _ telling of it in ASIA—and this month he un- Do you know the Chinese? How his mind 

@)} folds the story of Syria as the tiny centre of works? John Dewey, probably the most em- 

~_ the most delicate situation between France _ inent psychologist and philosopher in the United 

SZ and England since the war’s end. Next States, 1s living in China and telling in ASIA 






month he tells of the Turk. Now he has the answer. To understand that of the Chinese 
gone up into the Caucasus. and other Orientals is to understand how to 

You and every man or woman who earns a__ deal with 900,000,000 of people politically to 
living in this country to-day are dealing avert wars, how to deal with them commer- 





(2, directly with the peoples of the Orient—the cially to make millions for their countries and 

©) Chinese, the Japanese, the Indian and the ours. 

©; ASIA—Art Gallery of the East 445/A is to Issue Six Great Special Numbers 

taN s a - . . . 

: Every issue of ASIA contains over fifty ” naga gh come the conservatives 

“-” . . . . c 1 1 > 

beautiful illustrations selected with _ dis- dis Saninne Mite anieien, 
crimination. en issue has = eig t-page ». A Binns Mathein deteiee 
art insert printe on anette a any readers fe shall shortly be face to face with another great 
value these pictures so high y they frame them. decision—‘‘Shall we rule Constantinople, Turkey, 


Armenia, Syria, as a mandatory? 


ASIA is an Essential on the 3. A Philippine number 
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e An experiment of American democracy in the East in 
YAY Mental Table of the American eoatenat with Old World lenperialiom. Has it worked? 
People 4. An India number 
+ : Political and fi in this k he British 
For us the most formidable fundamental oO ee er 
= ae seria Ag: ope and — 5. A Central Asia number 
E = centre in the fast. i Sia 1s the new wos Oo A closed book of strange life and customs, opened. 
©) to-day—open for discovery by the West after 
a om : ; Tol eal 4 5 A South Sea number 
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Live in the Orient 


Make a trip to the Orient through the pages 
of ASIA. You will swap horses in Turkestan, 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, dwell in the enchant- 
ing atmosphere of the Vale of Kashmir, live under 
the spell of the East, fascinating with its mystic 
magnificence—varied peoples—treasures untold. 
You will live and move in the marts of Bagdad or 
in the endless kaleidoscopic processions of brilliant 
colors along the dusty, wind-blown streets of 
Peking. You will watch bald-pated priest and 
silk-gowned official, hard-working coolie and 
ragged beggar, ancient bespectacled scholar and 
modern progressive student, pass along the city 
ways of the Orient. 


From no other magazine, book or newspaper 
can you get a cross-section view of the new inter- 
national order, the lives of the Asiatic peoples and 
our position therein, as that which XSTA opens 
up. Because 


1. The usual magazine can give only one or at 
best two articles on vital phases of our Eastern 
relations, 


2. ASIA not only makes intricate political 
situations clear. It brings the Orient to you as a 
living vital human thing in a great sweeping 
picture of the mysterious charm and beauty of 


its age and the strange interest of the daily life 
to-day of the Oriental peoples. The usual book or 
magazine may give one or the other—politics and 
economics of life and humanity—but not both and 


together. 
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Contents for November, 1919 


Damascus and the Street Called Straight 
Syrian Self-Determination By Jackson Fleming 
The Charm of Kashmir By V. C. Scott O’Conner 


Miniatures from Old Indian Manuscripts 
By Baxter Alden 


Indian Architecture 
The Rockefeller Foundation in China By Roger S. Greene 
Landscape in the Arts of the East and the West 
By Hamilton Bell 

Transforming the Mind of China By John Dewey 
Buddha and the Whale By Helen Waddell 
Opening China’s Inland Empire—IV By Silas Bent 
A Japanese November By Lilian May Miller 
Turning a Leaf of the Book of Knowledge 

By H. C. Reynolds 
The “Tapas” of the South Seas By M. D.C. Crawford 
Asiatic Book Shelf 
frats of the Orient 
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By Elizabeth Goan 
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The Heirs of Ancient Civilization—China 


Special Introductory 
Offer 
Five Months for a Dollar 


A Five Months’ Tour of 
the Orient 


ASIA sells for 35 cents a copy. If you 4 
send the coupon at once you may have .@ (© 
five issues at one dollar. F 
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Send the Coupon - HM. 


. 4 12-19 
with One Dollar , 
: 7 John Foord. 
We cannot long afford ¢ Secovtary 
. - American Asiatic 
to give five of these ¢ Association 
richly printed, richly |¢ at 
illustrated issues of 


ASIA for one dollar. Fd 
Send this r 
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Send me the next five 
issues of ASIA, beginning 

with November. I en- 
close $1.00, (Canadian $1.25 
Foreign $1.40.) 
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= Bell Wright's $ Createst ‘Novel 


Your Best and Most Helpful Gift for Christmas 
Will Be This New Ozark Story of Life and Love 


~ THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


The story is as sweet and clean and whole- 
il some as the atmosphere of the out-of-doors 
of God’s unspoiled world of the Ozark hills. 


Hi Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 
{ Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 
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Illustration showing the biggest. | 
| Harold Bell Wright knows life and how we live itor  Sfapvedwittspocial sear | ' 
} he could never have created Brian Kent. And how Se 2a a i 
| we should love to meet dear old Auntie Sue, the stores. | 
|| sweetest and most charming character it has ever been our good fortune to || 
) know. You come to love Judy, too. Poor, twisted, mountain-bred Judy. | 
i She will touch every sympathetic heart. And Betty Jo! She is just—well! |) 
| just Betty Jo. She just naturally lives in the pages of the book. There are 
i thrilling incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads with breath- || 
, less interest. And yet the fascinating power of the story is rather in the || 
skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of life’s invisible forces out of | 


which the thrilling incidents come. | 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their | 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man \ 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere i 











Our Big Catalog of FREE We catalogand sell by mail, at a big savingto you, _ |jj 
Books of All Publishers over 25,000 books of other publishers. We supply _ |i 
the largest number of public, privateand school libraries and individuals with all their books. 
Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for catalog today. <A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





















MARK TWAIN: a Biography By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The lover of Mark Twain should not consider his library complete without possessing 
Mark Twain’s own story told by one of his closest friends. In this biography Albert 
Bigelow Paine has collected anecdotes and stories that bring the reader into closer per- 
sonal touch with the famous writer than ever before. For here is the man behind the 
pen—brilliant, full of humor that made his life one big adventure from beginning to end 
and yet possessing a genius for understanding the waywardness of human nature. 
Every one who thinks of owning the set of Mark Twain’s works should procure a 
copy of this biography without delay. 8 vols. $6.00 
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Are You Interested in a Magazine which will 
Actually Help You in Your Daily Living? 


Fe’ over forty years The Christian Herald has been carrying into American homes the spirit 
of practical Christianity. Today it is an honored guest in over 300,000 Christian homes— 
homes of the finest people in America, who take it and read it because it stands for the things they 
believe in, for the things they hold of most account; because it helps them in their daily living 
and in all the relations of home, church and community. So thoroughly do they believe in it that 
our subscribers are our greatest and most constant scurce of new subscriptions. A careful esti- 
mate shows that fully 100,000o—one-third of our total of active subscribers—came into the Christian 
Herald family at the invitation of an older member. 

The Christian Herald is leading in the development of the evangelistic interest which promises 
to sweep over the nation this winter. 


The Christian Herald is vitally interested in the community center movements, in the labor 
situation, in the enforcement of prohibition, in the re-organization of society along lines of human 
justice which will make Bolshevism impossible. It is working for the strengthening of pastors’ salaries, 
the extension of mission work into the far corners of the world field—for every effort of mankind 
everywhere which is touched with the spirit of brotherhood or which promises a better world. 

Every one of these questions touches you. 


To be thoroughly informed, to be enabled to take an effective part in the spiritual achievements 
of today and tomorrow, you need The Christian Herald. 


Our Big Introductory Offer 


A five months’ trial subscription to The Christian Herald is offered now to new readers for the 
special price of $1.00. These 21 issues will contain: 
42 pages of concise, dependable world’s news, liberally illustrated. 


21 extremely interesting short stories, clean and good, the kind of stories you will read without 
laying down the paper; the kind, too, that you will want every member of the family to read. 


Usually each 21 weeks period -will include two serial stories of the kind that sell later in book 
form for $1.50. These stories are carefully selected and are chosen for their human appeal, 
for their truth, their fidelity to life as it is, their freedom from anything base or unworthy, 
but — all, because they are rattling good stories that you read and enjoy because you 
can't help it. 


42 condensed but informative articles on problems of material importance, labor problems, com- 
munity problems, problems of business, of home, and of church. Our articles show the prob- 
lems being selved by people who are doing big things. If we can catch it with a camera, we 
use the picture. 


30 pages of news and missionary pictures in rotogravure, the best reproduction process yet 
developed. In these pictures the world and its people live before your eyes. 


130 editorials, illuminating the news and the life of today, inspiring and leading the way to a 
better tomorrow. 


21 helpful discussions of the International Sunday School lessons. 


21 short, crisp, inspiring, instructive sermons by such men as Rev. J. H. Jowett, Bishop Wm. 
A. Quayle, Rev. _ Timothy Stone, Rev. David J. Burrell, Rev. Peter Ainslee, Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Rev. John Roach Straton, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson and Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon. In hundreds of homes The Christian Herald sermon is the center of their Sunday 
service. 


21 pages of Daily Meditations, 150 little builders of spiritual life and power, packed full of 
comfort and courage and new visions. 


21 beautiful covers in colors, so fine that many people frame them. 

21 of those stories and poems which only Margaret Sangster can write. 

Hundreds of little articles of interest, helps for mothers in the home, for teachers in school and 
Sunday school, and for young people in their societies: stories for children, anecdotes for all. 

Altogether The Christian Herald for five months is the biggest, most overflowing dollar’s worth 
you can buy. 

If you are already a subscriber to The Christian Herald—think of some friend, some relative, 
for whom you can accept this wonderful offer. No gift you could make would be more acceptable 
than the regular weekly visits of The Christian Herald, brimful as it will be in the coming year, 
with interest and inspiration for all its readers. 


Special Notice Owing to the increased cost of production, The Christian Herald is forced 
to raise its regular subscription price to $3.00 on January 1, 1920. How- 
ever, we are offering you the magazine at the special introductory rate of: 


A five months’ subscription to The Christian Herald for $1.00. 


Or a year’s subscription to The Christian Herald for.$2.50, with a beautiful Holman Hunt 
scriptural text wall calendar. 


Or a two years’ subscription to The Christian Herald for $5.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD _ BIBLE HOUSE NEW YORK CITY 









































Harpers Magazine for 1920 


Youthful in spirit—edited for forward-looking men and women—HarPER’s 
MAGAZINE enters upon its 7oth year of continuous success with an editorial 
program that is certain to make the widest appeal to new readers and strengthen 
the Magazine's hold upon its older friends. 


This is the policy of HAaRPER’s MaGazINE—to maintain the highest standards 
of literature and art, to interest and to educate, to give the greatest variety with 
the greatest distinction and authority, to appeal to the widest possible audience of 
readers of high intelligence and cultivation. Each number of the Magazine 1s 
edited with these ideals always in mind. Below are set down a few of the notable 
features already arranged for the new year. But the best will come with the months. 


A new series of Detective Stories 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 


Of course you remember Mr. Chesterton’s famous 
Father Brown stories—one of the most fascinating and 
intriguing series of detective stories ever written. Now 
he is writing for HARpPER’s a new series. The central 
figure is a detective of an absolutely unique sort—a per- 
son of diabolical ingenuity and originality. Nobody 
now living can give to the detective story such distinction as Mr. 
CHESTERTON. These stories will begin in an early number. 








Adventures in the South Seas ; 
by JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Hardly more than a year ago all America was wonder- 
ing whether JamMes NoRMAN HALt was alive or dead. The 
daring aviator and author of those two brilliant books, 
“Kitchener’s Mob” and “High Adventure” was reported 
missing—probably dead. But he turned up again, a pris- 
oner, and now he and CuarRLes NorpuorF have set out on 
a unique adventure among the islands of the South Seas. 
What Mr. Hatt has done is a guarantee of what he will 
do. His articles promise to be of fascinating interest. 


Why We Like What We Like 
by HENRY van DYKE 


Why have the great writers so 
strong a hold on our affections— ~- 
men like Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Stevenson, and 
Poe. Dr. Van Dyke in a number of delightful papers 
will discuss the question and the influence that the men 
themselves have exerted on our lives through their 
books. 




















































































Harper’s Magazine for 1920 


A Notable Serial 
by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Of all American writers Mr. WuiTe is the most 
American—in the best way. The novel that he is writing 
for HARPER’s promises to be the strongest and most vivid 
picture of American life that he has ever given us. 


America and the World 
by ARTHUR BULLARD 


The great war has brought America out of its isolated position and has 
made it necessary for us to play a more active part in world affairs. And 
yet how little we understand just what is going on in Europe and the East. 
No writer is better qualified to tell us than Mr. BuLtarp, whose articles will 
be an important feature of the year. 
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Short Stories of Distinction 


The short stories of HARPER’s MaGazinE are famous. Critics of both 
America and England have paid tribute to their excellence and variety. The 
new year is rich in promise in this field. Nowhere will 
you find stories of such distinction and interest. 

Among the authors whose work will be included will 
be Atice DumrR Miter, KaTHARINE FULLERTON 
GeRouLp, Witpur D. Steere, G. K. CuHesterton, 
FLreta CaMPBELL SPRINGER, CHARLES CALDWELL 
Dosiz, Abert BicELow Paine, STEPHEN FRENCH 
Wuitman, Laura Spencer Portor, Atice Brown, 
Mary E. Wirxins Freeman, ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
Harpy, ARTHUR JounNson, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Harrison Ruopes, Lawrence Perry, BEATRICE 
RaveNEL, Beto Braprorp GILCHRIST, and dozens of 5 
others whose names will soon be equally famous. FLStS tone 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1920 


Dramatic Scenes in My Career in Congress 
by Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Few American statesmen of to-day have had 
such an opportunity as Mr. CANNON to w atch history 
in the making. During his forty -five years’ service 
in Congress he has witnessed and played his part 
in many intensely dramatic scenes. Now at last he 
has been persuaded to write of some of these historic 
episodes. His articles include vivid portrayals of many 
of the most famous men of the past half-century. 


e) ¢ Clinedinst 


Paths of Glory 
by HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 


Once again the children of France are playing in the fields where our 
soldiers laid down their lives. The farmers are tilling the soil and the cattle 
are peacefully grazing where little more than a year ago the tumult of battle 
raged. War and hatred have gone and the ground remains consecrated to 
sacred memories. Mr. LitrLepate, himself a soldier, has just gone on foot 
over these battle-fields. What he has written is of rare spiritual significance 
and imaginative quality. Picture for yourself a great battle-field at night 
and what thoughts it may evoke. Then you will understand the sort of thing 
he has written. 


The Story of the Human Mind 
by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


No more brilliant writing in the field of popular psychology has been done 
since the death of William James than Pror. JamMes Harvey Rosinson’s 
forthcoming series of articles on the intellectual development of the human 
race. ProressoR Rospinson, for many years a distinguished member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, and now of the faculty of The New School 
for Social Research, New York, shows that civilization is in reality a very 
recent and superficial phenomenon, and that our mental life is to-day still 
conditioned by the fact that we have retained animal 
minds as well as animal bodies in the slow progress of 
evolution. 


Essays in Many Fields 


The essay has regained its hold—and once more 
competes with the short story in popularity. This is a 
field that Harper’s has made its own. Among the 
writers whose contributions will delight all lovers of the 
essay are: W. D. Howe ts, Fteta CAMPBELL SPRINGER, 
W. L. Georce, Henry S. Cansy, SIMEON STRUNSKY, 
F. M. Cotsy, LAurA SPENCER Portor, Rupert HuGueEs, 
Don Marguis, Burces JoHNson, and others. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1920 


Wood Folk Comedies ' 
by WILLIAM J. LONG a 

Every reader of Dr. Lonc’s many remarkable 
nature books will be delighted with the articles 
which he has written for HarPER’s MacazinE— 
articles which reveal the latest results of his 
study and observation of many of our four- 
footed friends and show them to be endowed 
with almost human qualities. 


Scientific Advances in Novel Fields 


Popular articles describing the most recent 
developments in science by prominent investiga- 
tors will be a feature of the Magazine. Pror. E. L. 
THORNDIKE, of Columbia University, will describe the tests of human intelli- 
gence which are rapidly being developed to such an extent that we may soon 
be able to gauge the mental capacity of an individual as accurately as his 
blood-pressure. Dr. Jonn B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins University, will 
describe the latest discoveries in the field of animal psychology. ELLwoop 
HENpDRICK will discuss our little understood sense of 
smell and the chemistry of odors. 


— 





Years of My Middle Life 
by W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howe .ts’s “Years of My Youth” was a de- 
lightful feature of the Magazine a few years ago. Now 
he is at work on an even more charming series of autobio- 
graphical papers which he calls “Years of My Middle 
Life.” They will appear in the Magazine for 1920. 


A Magazine of Beauty 

No magazine published to-day compares with HarPER’s in beauty of its 
illustrations in color. In order to maintain the high standard already estab- 
lished, HaRPER’s MacazinE has retained the services of several of the most 
brilliant artists of the day, among them C. E. CuamBers, F. WALTER TayLor, 
and ExizaBeTH SHipPpEN GREEN. There will be splendid examples of their 
work in color in practically every number, with many other exquisite pictures 
in tint and black-and-white by favorite illustrators. 


35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 


Send in your subscription now through your regular news-dealer; or 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, New York; or direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York City 

































SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY 








Ghe Gk, hool 


Wire oncentration 
For BOYS and GIRLS, BOARDING and DAY PUPILS 


Prepares for any college. By an intensive system of in- 
dividual instruction, enables a bright pupil to complete a 
course in much less than the usual time, and trains pupils 
who have been backward elsewhere to cultivate alert, re- 
tentive minds and qualify in all subjects 

Write for records made by pupils at this school and for 
full descriptive catalog. (Enrollments may be made now.) 

Boys’ School, 72d St. & West End Ave. 
Girls’ School, 301 West 72d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Boys’ Country School, Preston Park Lodge, Pa. 


A School Where Records Are Made 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
~OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


| Founded in 1884 

| FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
information, apply to Secretary 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 











THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


MISS FOSTER'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 


52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 

160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 








THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


Day and boarding school on Riverside Drive overlooking Hudson, 
for responsible girls and young women Modern school, meeting 
needs of day. Myron T. Scudder, Pres. College Preparatory, 
Practical Finishing Course, Physical Training, Household Arts, 
Secretarial, Post Graduate. Gymnasium, games, swimming teams. 
Address Registrar, C.S. SCUDDER, 332 2-334 W. 72nd St., N. 





THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. 

French the language of the house. 
Address 


Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 
24 East otst Street, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please 














STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
Summer Session, 43 Rue Michel Ange, Paris. 
Elizabeth Mack, pupil of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Professional 
training in the French Technique of Dramatic Art Acting, Plat- 
form Reading, Voice, Diction, Literature, French. American 


Studio reopens January 5, 1920. 
15 West 12th St., N. Y. 


Miss ELIZABETH MACK 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Country-like space, air, sunlight and outdoor sports. Individual 
care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting present demands. 

Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 

2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building 
completely equipped for resident and day pupils. Open air gym- 
nasium. College preparatory, Academic, Secretarial and elective 
courses; Music, Drama, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing. 62 years. Miss E.tiInGe and Miss MASLANp, Principals. 
Box 512, 11 East 51st Street, N. Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











esident and Day Pupils. 
26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New York. 

An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 
thorough and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 

Address 

SECRETARY. 





120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 

(Chartered -by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
27th year. Voice building, Oral English, Diction, Public Speak- 

ing, Drama, Pantomime. Defective speech cured. Fall term opened 


October 7th. Catalogue. 
318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued) 


| Brantwood Hall 


College preparatory and elective courses. 
Certificate admits to colleges accepting certificates, 








A home school for girls. 


Ideal location and environment; among the beautiful 
Westchester Hills, 28 minutes from New York, in 
Lawrence Park, a restricted, residential community. 


Miss Mason’s School for een Four attractive modern buildings. Spacious grounds, ex- 
A school in the Westchester hills 6verlooking the | ceptional for the study of nature, especially birds and 
Hudson, 45 minutes from New York. Graduate. wild flowers. Athletic field, gymnasium with swim- 
preparatory, special and vocational departments. | ming pool, resident physical director, Resident French 
Separate school for little girls. Also Summer School teacher. Emphasis on French conversation, 1918- 
sizing vocational training. For either cata- | 1919 enrollment of resident and day pupils over 100. 


°S MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M.,_ 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 














THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Miss McCLeLLAN and Miss WiLtraMs’ School.) Affiliated with New York University. 
\ School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at | eet — February 2nd. 
» same time have New York advantages. All French work, Stuleate R . os 
Boarding and Day pupils. Students’ Residence ddress 
17 East 86th Street, N.Y. Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal. 
New York University, Washington Sq., N. Y. 








THE DEVERELL SCHOOL THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Boarding and day school. Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
4 French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot Country School tem Girls. 
ext to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 40 minutes from New York City. 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. Mrs. RussELL Houcuton, Principal 


57 East 74th Street, N. Ye Box 14, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 











L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 
’ 
A French School for fpapeioen, Girls. Removed from Rome at the ST. PAUL’S 
ginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies, / : < 1 Bovs. 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madame = Rosoding Peeerd, Sar York. 





Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. For catalog, address 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. : 
Madame J. A. Rrerret (diplémée de l'Université de France), Prin. WaLtTer R. Marsu, Headmaster, 
12 E. 9sth St. (overlooking Central Park), N.Y. \ 160 Stewart Ave., GaRDEN City, L. L., N. Y. 














NEW YORK 
OAKSMERE OSSINING SCHOOL 


= Girls. St P en AneSunte, ent Say rege 
*, : Separate schoo! or very young giris. or rochure, ai ress 
Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Giris. Crara C. FULLER, Principal. 
| Martua J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal. 
Box 72, OssSINING-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SounD, N. Y. 





DREW SEMINARY MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Homelike atmos- 





phere. General and special courses. Athletics. Moderate. Circular Sent On Request. 
Catalog. 
CLARENCE PauL McCLELLAND, President, 
Box 719, CARMEL, N. Y. BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y. 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
College preparatory and general courses. work for High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domes- 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Oe ent 3 gee and outdoor sports. 
Catalogue on request. e Misses HypE gare 
Miss Mrietam A, ByTEL, Principal, ELLA VirGINA Jones, A.B., f The Principals, 
GarpeEN City, Long Island, N. Y. BINGHAMTON N. Y. 





“ MARYMOUNT ” 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE College and School for Women. Seeet location. 40 minutes 


Founded by a, be ye Sage in connection with Emma | from New York City. Four years College course leading to degrees. 





Willard School. A Practical Arts, _ Secretarial Work, | Two years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academic, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. De- Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art. 
— Tacuee. Gpauntom, Attietie fields, ry, eenale nen, horseback 
, ng. peronage to Concerts, etc. rite for Catalogue to 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. THE REVEREND MOTHER, $TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsSON, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 











INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 














MANLIUS 


For 16 years ranked as an Honor 
School by U. S. Government. No 
other school has an equal record. 


St. John’s School, 


Manlius, will open their new dor- 


mitory after Christmas vacation. This permits enroll- 
ment of 50 additional students. Each boy receives indi- 
vidual attention as though he were the only one in the 
school, also the advantages of being trained with other 
virile ambitious students. This combination of individual 


and group training moulds the strong broad minds that 
the country so greatly needs. Manlius boys make good. 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Excel- 
lent equipment 11 miles from Syracuse. 


For booklet and information, address 


te. Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


Box 3 "Manlius, m &. 








| 
| 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


(Military) Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or 
usiness, with certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to 
a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical train 
ing and Athletics under professional direction. 
A. E. Linper, A.M., Principal, 
Box 59, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester County, N. Y. 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 
ages. Practical military training with field work. College and 
fos man preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 

Tess 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 

O. Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-HupDsON, N. Y. 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘ 
try. 83rd year. 
and buildings 1904. 


‘Irving"’ coun- 
28 years under present Headmaster. New site 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. 
FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hwupson, N. Y. 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Healthful and invigorating location, five miles from West Point. 
Boys 9 to 19 Prepares for college or business. One teacher to 
6 boys. All sports under supervision. Swimming pool. Catalog. 

ALVAN E. Dverr, Headmaster, 


Box 12, CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. LEWTAS BURTS BOARDING SCHOOL 


Tots. 





For Tiny 
I-10 years. 
Inclusive Fees $60-$70 monthly, payable in advance. 
Graylock, Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Some vacancies at mid 


year. Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymna 
sium. Well-known school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer ses 
sion. Catalo 


g- 
A. M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director, 


Box 108, ITHAcA, N. Y. 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT 











The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from New York 


City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- 
ment. College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses. Music. Household 
arts. Daily work in the studio. Horse- 


back riding and all summer and winter 
sports. Sleeping Porch. 


The Junior School 


A separate department for girls un- 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young girl. 














HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation. 

Cultural Courses. Household Science, including 
actual practice in a real home. Organized athletics 
MARGARET RK, BRENDLINGER, A.B. mene \ 
Vipa Hunt Francis, B.L. (Smith), 

NorRWALK, Conn. 45 miles from N. . - 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
College entrance certificate. 
General Courses. Household arts and crafts. 
44th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowship be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal, 
WarTeErsBurRy, Conn. 


Tins. 








GLEN EDEN 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend's Boarding School for 
high school girls or graduates. By the sea, half-hour to New York 
City. All studies elective; no examinations. Four superb build- 
ings including magnificent French chateau and immense gymna- 
sium. For booklet, address 

SECRETARY of Glen Eden, 


Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 
Boston representative, Mabel E. Bowman, A. Re Vice-Principal, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
WASHINGTON, Conn. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


The school is designed to train carefully a limited number of 
girls. 
College preparation. 
Advanced courses. 
Special attention to outdoor life. 
ary Louise Marot, Principal, 


STAMFORD, Conn. 








THompson, Conn. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Wm. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale) 


Teacher 


Since the fire which destroyed Betts Academy in 
1908, Mr. Betts has been devoting his time to de- 
veloping boys and young men for college work. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Students received at any time 





ra 


You wish to enter college so developed that you 
will be able to take each phase of college life success- 
fully, yet save time. 


Can it be done? It has been done under my 
training for years and 


My Record Insures Success 


If you work faithfully, there is no limit to what 
you can get here. 


Some parents may desire me to develop their boys 
of 15 or 16 to enter the Senior or Upper Middle 
class of one of the large Preparatory Schools. The 
most important thing in education is correct train- 
ing in fundamentals. 


In every case my students accomplish 
Two Years’ Work in One 


Development of Character, Force is not forgotten. 
The Highest Ideals of Life are awakened. 


The number is limited that each may receive 
Personal Intensive Training 


Send for circular with references and terms. 
Regular year commences early in October 


Doing two years’ work in one is 
an economic investment. Address 


THE SEYMOUR STAMFORD, CONN, 











| 


~ ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Roxbury’s success has been due to the ex- 
traordinary efficiency of its teaching method. 
There are no forms. After an expert physical 
and psychological examination, each boy’s cur- 
riculum is fitted exactly to his needs. The 
number of hours’ instruction in each course, size 
and character of class entered, and number of 
courses permitted are determined by a boy’s ability 
and State of preparation. All teaching in classes 
of from two to five. Result, boys learn how 
to work hard and successfully. They fre- 
quently do two years’ work in one. 

Highly-paid faculty—one master to each five 
students. One hundred and fifty acre campus 
and farm, three dormitories. All athletic teams, 
gym work, boxing, wrestling, under expert 
coaches. Ten saddle horses. Delightful country 
| for riding and tramping. Large open-air swim- 
ming pool next spring. 

Two months summer session for boys need- 
ing additional work and boys preparing for 
September examinations. Students may enter any 
time during the year when there are vacancies. 


so that estimate of expense may be made. 


| THE ROXBURY SCHOOL W. L. FERRIS, A. B. 
| Cheshire, Connecticut Head Master 


| Write for catalogue. Give boy’s school record 








STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 


Thorough scholastic and military training, fostering the intel 
lectual, physical and moral needs of developing boys. Personal 
instruction. Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Exten- 
sive equipment Located on high point, bordering Long Island 


address 
, Principal, STAMFORD, Conn. 


Sound. Summer Camp. For catalog, 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Has grown forty-four years and is still under the 
of its founder. 


active direction 


FREDERICK S. CurTIS, Principal 
Geratp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn 





RUMSEY HALL 


A school for boys under 15. 
L. R. Sanrorp, Principal, 
Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster, 


CoRNWALL, Conn. 





SOUTHFIELD POINT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Situated on Long Island Sound. General College Preparatory 
courses. Private bathing beach, hockey field, tennis and basket- 
ball courts, riding horses, golf link privileges. Address 

Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal, 

Southfield Point, STAMFoRD, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 


4 School for Girls. Four buildings. Athletic field. Horseback 


riding Dome stic Arts. College preparatory, general and special 
ourses which include stenography and typewriting. 
Miss ALice E. REYNOLDS, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


A GIRL'S SCHOOL > 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For voung men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 10 build- 


ings. New 25-acre athletic field. Separate department for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
Grorce LL. Primpron. Prin.. 22 School Street. TiLton. N_H 


| PROCTOR ACADEMY 
At the foot of Ragged Mountain. Amnpte fields for recreation and 

organized athletics. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. College pre- 
paratory, agricultural, domestic arts courses. Personal care of each 
boy and girl. Lady Principal for girls. $400. Address 

| ARTHUR G. FLETCHER, 

AmpovEn, N.H. 
ee 








RHODE ISLAND 





LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College preparatory and elective courses. 
usic. Art. Home Economics. Secretarial course. 
Advanced work and special privileges for graduate students. 
Horseback riding and all country sports. 
Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, 
ProvipEnce, R. I. 


WEAVER SCHOOL 


Small Home School for Young Boys, Preparing for large schools. 
Country, near Newport; outdoor sports and play. 
Right Friends. 


| Miss HELEN WEAVER, Head Mistress, 


Newport, R. I. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty - five acres. One 
thousand feet above the sea 
level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 


4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls 


General, special and college preparatory courses. 
Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 

The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 
38th year. Preparation for leading colleges. Advanced work 
esl High: School graduates. Household Management, Cooking, Sew- 
ing, Secretarial Course. Native language teachers. Athletic sports 
Horseback Riding. 
Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss AUGUSTA CHOATE, Assoc. Prin. 
29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 








HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. 50 i Pagte. $600-$800. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENDALL, Principals, 

12 Howard Street, WEsT BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 
A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
—— teachers. Music, Household Arts. Secretarial 
urses. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each 
girl" s health and happiness. 
Miss GertRuDE E. Cornisu, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) 








ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“ oo qperte., 


For catalogue and views, ‘address 
Miss oa. Parsons, B.A., Principal, 





WELL, Mass. (38 minutes from Boston.) 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
nasium. 

Miss CONANT, 

Miss BiGELow, { Principals. 12 Highland St., NATICK, Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
General and Special courses. 
Fitting the girl for what she is fil. 
Upper and Lower Schools from Primary to College. 
21st year. 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RusSSELL, Principal. 
5 Main St., Merrimac, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Advanced work for high school graduates. 
Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 





Courses. 
“athletic fields. 50 acres, 15 buildings. 
Guy M. WINsLow, - D., Principal. 
00 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For many years os ll “The Burnham School.” 
20. 
EXrrespondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 





NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





ABBOT ACADEMY 
A School for - _Fountet 1828. 
23 miles from 
course with "Household Science. 
College Preparation. 
Outdoor sports. 


Address 
Miss Bertua Battey, Principal, ANDOVER, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


117th year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address 


Miss Marion Coats, A.M., Principal, 
Box 160, BRADFORD, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. Cag, D.D., LL.D., President. 
{oRTON, Mass. (30 miles from Boston). 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HeLten E. THompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 














THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Life in the open. Athletics. 
Household Arts. College and general courses. 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


booklet. 
wae West Newton, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Over two hundred refused admission last Summer. 
Registrations open for 1920-1921. 
A few admitted on January Sth. 
Send for catalogue 
SAMUEL F. Houmas, M.A., Principal, 
WoRrcESTER, Mass. 





The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Will understand your boy and teach him to understand himself 
Ratpu K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 
25 King Cwsar Road, DuxBury, Mass, 





BOB-WHITE COUNTRY SCHOOL 

Boys and girls 9-13. Year-round school on large New pagent 
farm. Traditional subjects vitalized by guatect method 
dom and joy of country life. Riding and care of animals. Out- 
door sports 

Mrs. SARA B. Haves, 


Ratpu C. HILL, ASHLAND, Mass. 





A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ‘ 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


School of Personality for Girls 


* 
Sea P nes Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
I APPY home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome, beautiful 


ideals of effic jen womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, char- 

Recognized as the Pio- acter, resp msibility and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves; 1000 feet seashore. Climate is fav- 
. orable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory or Cultural Courses. 

neer School of Personality French, German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Domestic Science, Handiwork, House- 
hold Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, earnest 


nstructors. Booklet. Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box A, Brewster, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
OGONTZ SCHOOL MISS MILLS SCHOOL AT MOUNT AIRY 


Founded 1850. First Out-of-door School for Well Children. 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal Boarding and day school for girls’ 4 to 16. 8 open air bunga- 
Hills, 25 minutes fr Philadelphia | lows with glass protection. Central stone school building. Resi- 
Illustr ated booklet cribing new buildings mailed on request. | dence ** ¢ po Unusual opportunity for French. Specialized 
Miss ApBy A. SU THERLAND Principal. | individual care and training. Riding, archery, all sports. 10 acres. 
MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. ELLEN ST: ANNEY MILLs, Box M, Mount Airy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


Trains young women to take a worthy place in life. Beautiful, 

















DEVON MANOR 





Has added to its available rooms and can receive some addition- healthful location. Academic and College Preparatory. Music. 
al pupils after Christmas. Address Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate —. Separate 
- Junior Department. Gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 
EpiItH SAMSON, Principal, silat Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 
Box 104, DEVON, Pa. Box 101, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster.) 





THE BALDWIN SCHOOL | WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision of the 




















| 

A Country School for Girls. | highest purposes of life. College Prepars ation, Business, Music, Art, 

a : is | Oratory and Domestic “Arts and Science. lilitary training, Gym- 

ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School. nasium and Athletic Fields. 75th year. Endowed—low rates. 

: J Catalog 

: Bryn Mawr, Pa. L. L. SpraGueE, D.D., President, Kinston, Pa. 
BISHOPTHORPE MANOR } GEORGE SCHOOL 

A se lect, school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- : 7 : a . 

phia ollege preparatory and general co “3 Ase years finish- Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
ing course f oT higt 1 school gr ites. re work. Individual Preparatory, also. Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 22 
tt ion. New gymnasium and swimming 1 Junior Depart- acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 
ment : ae! “i , = ee s A. Watton, A.M., Principal, 

CLAUDE N. Wy e N. Wyant, Principal, Box 235, BE THLE HEM, I a. | Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 





BEECHWOOD ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 








hool for practl sae ee buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
College Depart nts, Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business pre — ation. Booklet on request. 
For catalog, address ( A. HENRY Strout, A.M., Headmaster, 
30x 405 + JE NKINTOWN, Pa. Way a (Main Line of P.R.R.), Pa. 








THE MARY LYON SCHOOL | NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
4 Country School in a College Town. College Preparatory. Cer- 
tificate privileges. General and Finishin Opps wrtunity Founded 1743. A military academy for boys. College prepara- 





ses 











for advanced study. Gas teacher e\ six Open-air | tory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De- 
classrooms SEVEN GABLES, our Junior Sch vy girls 6 10 14; partments. Vigorous athletic and military life. Address 
separate complete equipment. H. M. Crist, A.B., FRANCES L. The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 
Crist, A.B., Principals, Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. | Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 
THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

In suburbs. City advantages 8 miles away. College Prepara- Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
tory, General, Musi I r e, Art, riding. Small classes. or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 





Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 


Separate house f 





OLIVER DENTON, v isit pt. ; spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern, Write 
EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School, for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Oak L Lane P HILADELPHIA, Pa. Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 


sy HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
eparation ra colleges. 

aa ial on se. ‘ 
He art of the Alle 
Gymnasium, swimming 








College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Junior 
School. Parents and boys invited to call. Address 


Arts. 
or all rooms, 






pool, br 6 oo D 


















Specialists in each depart ment. Catalog. Address 

__ELuen C. Keates, A.B., Head of School, HOLLIpaysBurG, Pa. REGISTRAR, Box 100, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
’ 

MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and | College Preparatory. Music, Oratory, Business. Agriculture. 
secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical tr: ng, | All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. De vengenans of 

itdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, Character and Training for Service our aim. Junior School for 
mind and body. younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 

Miss JANET Say’ SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. Oscar S. Krigpet, D.D., Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa. 
THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL | KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. tion. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised athletics, grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and baseball 
Well equipped gymnasium. For circular, address | field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 

ALicE G. HOWLAND, t Principals Dr. A. W. Witson, Jr., President, 

ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, § * Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. | Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 









Walnut Lane School 


G2nd Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
City and country advantages. Beautiful location. 
IDEAL: Development of well-poised personality through intellec- 
tual, moral, social and physical training. 

COURSES: High School Graduates ; Home-making ; College Prepara- 
tory ; General, Conservatory, Music ; Special Cultural and Practical, 

Piane Art Domestic Science Costame Design 

Voice Expression Short Story Writing French 

Vielin Seeretarial Interior Decoration German 

Harp Sewlog First Ald to Injured Spanish 

Mandolin Millinery Home Nursing 

ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Hockey; 
Tennis: Country tramping ; Dancing: Military Drill. 








MISS S. EDMA JONNSTON, A.8., Principal, Box BD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
For boys and girls who need individual instruction to make nor 
mal progress. indergarten to High School: Industrial Arts. Do 
mestic Science. Music. Gymnastics. Gardening. Ethical Training 
Home Life. Medical Supervision. Adequate Buildings. Large 
Campus. Outdoor Life in summer. 16 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Miss DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 

A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections,and ali defects of speech. Unusual advan- 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 


CLaupia M. Repp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. 





THE STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL 
Devoted to care and training of backward children. Ideal sub- 
urban home life. Tender care. Our motto, ‘‘ Happiness First." 
Best dietary. Individual instruction in academic branches, domes- 
tic arts, wood work, weaving, gardening, gymnasium. 
LUELLA A. STEWART, Principal, 
Box 26, COLMAR, Pa. 24 miles from Phila. 








SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Two-Year Diploma Course begins January 20th, 1920. Lectures 
and practical work in greenhouses, gardens, orchards, canning 
kitchen, apiary, poultry and with live stock. Vocational Course 
in Poultry, January 20th to March 29th. 
EvizasetH LeicHTon Lees, Director, 
AMBLER, Pa. (18 miles from Philadelphia). 








A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square. N. Y. 














NEW JERSEY | 








PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Conducted Without Thought of Profit- 


Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
This policy removes the temptation to retain stu- 
dents solely for the revenue they bring, and makes 
the school exclusive, not on the basis of wealth or 
position, but because of its high intellectual and 

| moral standards. 
| Peddie is liberally endowed. 60-acre campus— 








gymnasium—baseball—football—etc. Music and 

ublic speaking. Summer camp. Lower School for 

poys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all 
colleges by certificate or examination. 54th year. 

Every boy given a comprehensive physical ex- 
| amination. Write for Booklets and Catalog. 
| 


Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 12-B, Hightstown, WN. J. 














KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
22-miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Box M, Essex FEtts, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
An efficient school at moderate cost. 75 minutes from N. Y., 50 
from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business. 
Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Jun- 
ior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. 
Frank MacDanigt, D.D., Headmaster, 
Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. 





NEWTON ACADEMY 

A military country school for young boys. 2 hours from N. Y. 
City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. 
Home care. Discipline kind but firm. Summer Session. Camp- 
ing. Horses and = for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. 
Moderate rates. we t 

Paruip S. WiLson, A.M., Principal. Box A, NEwTon, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
Sew for college or business. 
U.S. Army Officer detailed. 
Special School for Juniors. Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Lorence, President, 
Major Clayton A. SNYDER, Supt., 
Box 400, WENoNaH, N. J. ts miles from Philadelphia.) 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 35th year. For cata- 
logue, address fe 
Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C 6, BorDENTOWN, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 70 select young boys. Just enough of the Military training 
to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and 
self reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. One teacher 
to 10 boys. “* The school with the personal touch.”’ 

Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 











Box 126, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 
General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, 





Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 
Liberally endowed school for boys qualified to make use of the 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Pe College puomey and special courses. Domestic Arts and 
re 





unusual opportunities offered. General education and p' ion 
for coll or technical school. Separate Junior School. Gymna- 
sium. ampus of 100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. A 


visit invited. 
Joun C. SHarpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Box I, BLarmstown, N. J. 


pares for all leading colleges. Limited number of 
pils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, riding. Address 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 





THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 


“We tutor but do not cram.” 

Students prepared for the June and September Entrance Exam- 
inations of all Colleges. 

The School is open throughout the year. 

Admission may be made at any time provided that the School 
authorities feel that the required subjects may be thoroughly re- 
viewed in time for the examinations. 

For booklet, terms and any desired information, address 


Joun G. Hun, Ph.D., Princeton, N. J. 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel per ectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is required. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY 


(continued) 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
\ girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 5 modern 
idings; 50 acres; $400,000 equipment, athletics, swimming pool, 
Sensible regulations and dress. College preparatory certifi 
ites. General and special courses with diploma. Catalog. Address 
Dr. R. J. TREVORROW, President, 
Box 30, HACKETTsTowN, N. J. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4 country school, 13 miles from New York. 








College preparatory, 





ial courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Super- 
sed physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
idress 

Miss L uciE C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. 
KENT PLACE 


A Country School for Girls. : 

College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, i drinci 
Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN, Principals 


Summit, N. J. 20 miles from N. Y. 
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The large volume of school and 
college advertising that appears 
in every issue of 


Harper’s Magazine 


makes it a 


that 


school reference 
is available at all times. 


nema 


There is an advantage in being 
represented in every issue. 
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The most scientific instruction with 
sympathetic care and training, for 


SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


of any age 


The School is the outgrowth of the ideals of its founder; 
Miss Margaret Bancroft, whose love and sympathy for children 
with physical infirmities enabled her to see in each something 
to be cherished, a personality to be set free. 


An All the Year Around 
Home and School 


The winter home in a beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, 
and comprising two adjoining estates with 28 acres of grounds, 
provides every modern convenience for comfort, security and 
enjoyment, together with ample opportunity for a wholesome 
outdoor life with necessary seclusion. 

he summer home, Garthgannon Lodge, on the Maine 
Coast, gives similar advantages with bracing sea air during the 
heated season. 

The recent purchase of ‘‘Lullworth,"’ adjoining The Lindens, 
provides a number of additional suites with private bath for 
early applicants. Address 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Box 141A 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
E. A. Farrington, M. D.—Miss Jenzia C. Cooley 




















MARYLAND 





The Garrison Forest School for Girls 

Garrison (near Baltimore), Md. A country school with all city 
adv antages in the beautiful Green Spring Valley Intermediate 
and Colle ge Preparatory Courses. Boarding De partment limited 
to twenty-five. Outdoor sports encouraged. Horseback riding. For 
Catalogue, address Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin- 
cipal. GARRISON Post Office, Md. 


TOME INSTITUTE 
On-the-Susquehanna, 
An endowed Preparatory School. 
Murray PEABODY Brus3, Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 








NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
A College for Women—A School for Girls—conducted by the School 
Sisters ot Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop 
true womanhood. Modern buildings ina beautiful park of 64 acres. 
Basketball, tennis, horseback riding, hockey. Instructors all special- 
ists. Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MARYLAND > COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 65 years’ history. Cata- 
logue. Address 


Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 





GEORGIA 
BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 


Note “d for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. No.of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; 
pecial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
ure. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym, swimming 
ol. Separate ‘‘School"’ for young girls. Catalog and illus'd book. 

Address BRENAU, Box E, GAINESVILLE, Ga. 












NORTH CAROLINA 


DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
Epwin Ds MenriTTE, A. B., 


WHAT SCHOOL? | 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 





Principal, 





School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y. 








_TENNESSEE pa 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ee for the 1920-21 session should 


be made as soon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses to meet individual needs of students cov- 
ering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Musicand ArtDepartments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Hom: Economics 
and Secretarial. Outdoor sports andswimming pool. 
Edenwold is the School Farm and Country Ciub. 
Address 


References. Booklets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights Box H Nashville, Tenn. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 














NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Pb,d.,LL. D., Pres. 

A higher school for high or pre- 
paratory school graduates with 
specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression and vocational 
subjects. No extra charge for Do- 
mestic Science diploma course. 65- 
acre campus. Gymnasium with 
swimming pool, Outdoor sports. 
Unusually attractive small group 
plan in cultured environment. Or- 
ganized study of Washington. 

Enrollment for 1920-21 already 
advanced. Early application ad- 
visable References required. 
Catalogue on request. 
Registrar,Box 101,Ferest Glen, Md. 























| The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares fer any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan 
bo ° and masters live together. Splendid gymnasium and athletic 
held. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 


| 4107 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), WASHINGTON, D. C. 








St. Albans. The National Cathedral School for Boys 


Beautiful campus of 40 acres. College preparatory. Outdoor 
and indoor sports. One resident master to every four boarding 
gate Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. 
Write for descriptive catalog and view book. 


Ws. H. Cuurcu, Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Preparatory, Post- 
graduate and business courses. Domestic Science. Required 
Athletics under trained supervision. 

Mrs. BeverLey R. Mason, Principal, 

1916 Florida Ave., WasHincton, D. C. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
for Young Women. 

In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates, general and special courses. 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Epwarp W. Trompson, Principal. 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FAIRMONT 
A rare combination of outdoor life with the unique advantages ot 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses; Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. Advanced courses for 
High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. 
Address 
Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, 


WasuHIncrTon, D. C. 





COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A distinctive school giving to a selected number of girls the best 
American culture. College preparatory, Academic, Collegiate 
Courses with individual attention in small classes. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Departments. Open air 
study hall and gymnasium. All athletics. Catalogue. 

CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 

1537 Eighteenth St., WasHincton, D. C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 


A resident and day school for Girls. 


} 

| 

Lucy Mapetra WING, A.B., Head Mistress. 
(Mrs. David L. Wing) 


1330 19th St., WasHINGToN, D. C, 








VIRGINIA 





HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Founded ates. 

Four year College Course. ; ; 

Admission by certificate or examination, _ ; “ 
Degree accepted for graduate work by leading universities 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 301, HOLLINS, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 
Mattie P. Harris, President, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 





SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
for women. Standard college courses, A.B. and B.S. Degree 
recognized by all universities as basis of graduate work. No pre 
paratory department. Students received on certificate from ac 
credited schools. For catalogue and views, address the Registrar, 
Emitie Watts McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
Box 11, SWEET Briar, Va. 


A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, : 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 














FLORIDA 


MISSOURI 














] 


FLORIDA MILITARY and 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Military-Naval Ground School of Aviation. Loca- 
tion exceptionally healthful, on bluff overlooking St. 
John's River, twenty-eight miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Buildings large and modernly ~~ 
many rooms have private baths. 250-acres. ge 
mineral spring on grounds. g-hole golf course, con- 
crete tennis courts. Opera house. Enrollment past 
year from 19 states. Personal attention and in- 
struction for each cadet. Graduates admitted on 
certificate to leading universities and West Point. 
Boys admitted from seventh to twelfth grades. All 
charges from $585 to $635. Catalogue. Address 


‘Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Superintendent 
| MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


b — 

















CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


Oral School for Deaf Children. Normal Training School. 
Instruction in Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf. 


Department for the Correction of Defects in Speech. 


Jutia M. Connery, Principal. 
Address all communications te Central Institute for the Deaf, 
818 South Kingshighway, St. Louts, Mo. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


8oth year. Distinctive College for Young Women. 
Two and four year college courses and three year Academy. 
Strong vocational courses. ¢ 
Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, Expression. 
Joun L. Roemer, D.D., President, 

Box D-1, St. CHARLES, Mo. 








A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 
by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
or Advertising rates, address . A 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ILLINOIS 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 











MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 


The University School for Girls, Chicago. Exceptionally appointed 









































wwe Prep oO J , égime onor > 
’ he tt tiv pe a A = + swan Ahoy oo “4 fire proof building overlooking Lake M ichigan. Boarding and D: \ 
sniversity Swimming pool, all athletics. Golf Pupils. College preparatory and elective « ae. Horseback-rid 
ing and supervised outuoor sports. A al charges $1300 For 
~ WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Year-book, address Miss ANNA R. Harre, A.B., Principal, 
x 11¢ ,KE Forest, Ill. (1 hour north of Chicago). 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Cnicaco, {Il 
1ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY FERRY HALL 

a ca 14 miles from Chicago Be "ys educated College preparatory, general high school and advanced « ses 
, oks a bservation tours to Chicago's industrial also specia :ciion In music, expression and domestic arts a 

ns Separate lower school for younger boys. sciences. Located in a picturesque w lland estate of twelve a 
t ars, address on the shore of Lake Michi gan, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata 

. 2 BELLS, Superintendent, log. address 
Be xX 400, MorcGan Park, IIl. Miss ELorse R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 302, LAKE Forgst, Ill 
‘ roDD SEMINARY FOR BOYS FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
feet above the sea nd year Exclusively for younger For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
if Right thinking ped through comradeship Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers 
teachers and boys Vigilant watchfulness of personz il Courses. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 67th year 
Sur r ( », Onekama, Mich Separate building tor 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
al Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean. 
WoopstTock, III. t hour from Chicago). Box 604, M:. Il. 





American 1 College of a Education 





1a ring high school graduates for 
tors a iper Including athletics, 
ul al ted. Opportunity for 
pp ned September 23rd. 

Dept. 40, 42 Grand Boulevard, Curcaco, IIl. 


. CARROLL, 


A “VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
If you hav 
the large nu 
to write us 
School Information 


diffix ulty in mz omen 5 a suitable se ‘lection from among 
, feel perfectly free 
full particulars 












, eons R'S M AGAZINE, 
ranklin Square, 


N. Y. 





MINNESOTA 


COLL BGs OF SAINT TERESA 
t I icense by the N. Y. Board of Regents. 
erican \ Holds Membership in 
degree cou res in Arts 
1 Bachelor 
atained in conr nection with 
Winona, Minn. 









iva THE 
ST Mi ARY’S HALL 
by Bishop Whipple in 1866 


irse and 





Prepares for leading col- 
junior college. Excellent ad- 






sin ar Write for catalogue. 
FR ANK A. McELwatng, D.D., Rector. 
Amy LoursE Lowey, Principal. 


FARIBAULT, Minn. 





SHATTUCK 





ry drill and discipline under 1). S. 
3 Training C« church 
and ideals of 50 years. An 


rps 


Shibesinmietied eeath tae 
| 
} 


Headmaster, 


NEWHALL, A.B 











Drawer A, FARIBAU LT, Minn. 
THE PROPER R PRIVATE SCHOOL 
- is perhap st important choice you have to 
If ] naking a selection from among the 
if s advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
inf ition and tions, stating the kind of 
locality d, and the age of the student 
S | Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN 
KEMPER HALL 


A secondary school for 
Mary (ha nN 


College "Preparat 





49th year 
the Sisters of St 


girls, under the charge of 
h Shore between Chicago 





and Milwat and General Courses. Cat 
alogue. Address 
THE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, KENOSHA, ' Wis. 


MILWAUKI EE- ‘DOWNER SEMINARY 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited and standard school for girls. 
A six ve ar course for college entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. atalogue 
Miss auoe D. RODMAN, Dean, 
Mitwau KEE, Wis. 


ST. JOHN'S “MILITARY A ACADEMY 









The American Rugby. Eminer — fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic ar ilitary instruction. Situated on 
high, well-drained ground, in the beautiful Waukesha County Lake 
region. Extensive equipment. Government rating, “* Honor 


School.” Catalogue. 


30x 5 M, DeELaFreLp, Waukesha County, Wis. 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. <A virile Americ - College-preparatory 
sc hool located on the high shores of Lake Geneva. Government 
based on Honor ideals. Thorough military and naval instruction. 


Every known improvement in sanitation, heating and lighting. 
Fireproof. Fixed price covers board, tuition, uniforms and all 
necessary expense including pocket money. Only those who 


qualify morally, academically, physically and as refined ge nity men 
receive a. Automobile includes tanks. R.O. T.C. 
A personal visit to the school while in session is urged. 


corps 


Col. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 





INDIANA 


OFIO 





CULVER MILITARY A ACADEMY 








ot | MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
i describes fa amous Culver military system, 500-acre | Trains for good physical manhood. Collegiate courses, prepara 
4 i Lake Maxir chee, superb array of buildings. Send tion for Government Academies, Higher Colleges, University, or 
% f 4 few vacancies for term commencing in January. business. Prep. department. Catalog ‘ 
& ApI yw to insure entrance for 1920. Orvon Grarr Brown, M.A., President, 
4 [HE COMMANDING OFFICER, Cutver, Ind. P Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio. 





TEXAS 


EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


f rn standards in the sunshine of the 
General academic and music courses; 





easte 
ation. 


Southwest. 


physical 


yar 


1ining Be autiful buildings; patio and porches for out ioor study. 
Miss Ora W. L. 
OLGA E. 


SLATER, A.B., Wellesley, i 4 
Miss TAFEL, Universitv Cincinnati, § Principals, 
EL 


Paso, Tex. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 
Fully Accredited Up-to-date Equipment. Teachers all Spe- 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate. Address for Catalogue, 
Dr. J. D. S. RicGs, Principal, . 
1402 Marion St., DENveER, Colo. 


Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER CAMPS 





SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
of Resident and Day Pupils. Sleeping-porches and Open-air 
School Rooms. Riding, Swimming. etc., the year round. Basis 
of work, clear thinking. For catalogue and information, address 
MaRIon L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, (Formerly of Gilman 
School, Cambridge, Mass.) 
1624 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Lake Morey, Vt. Saddle horses. Golf. 
Swimming. Canoeing. Arts and Crafts. 
Running water. Electric Lights. 
supervision. let. 
THE SEcRETARY, Wynona Camp, 278 Summer St., F1TCHBURG, Mass , 
ke Morey Club for adults—same management. : 


Tennis. Hiking 
Sleeping bungalow. 5 
Delicious meals. Sympatheti : 





THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Upon the Scripp’s Foundation; Upper and Lower School; Edu- 
cational and social training equal to that of Eastern Schools, under 
a faculty representative of Eastern Colleges, is combined with the 
advantages of the healthiest climate in the world. 
t. Rev. JosepnH H. Jounson, President, 
MARGUERITE BARTON, M.A., Headmistress, 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
A big school for little boys. Seven-acre campus, five semi- 
fireproot buildings; seventeen resident teachers; no high school 
boys, but everything adapted to meet the needs of the little folks; 
the largest school of its class in America. Ask for catalog. Address 
RosBert A. Gisss, Headmaster, Page Military Academy, 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 942, Los ANGELES, Cal. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Beautifully situated. College courses in Literature, Art, Languages; 

——s and Public Speaking, special training in Story Telling, in 
al and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited High School), 

Junior School (all grades). Complete Musical Department. Resi- 

dent students over fourteen. Write for catalogue. Address 
HELEN A. Brooks, A.M., Director, 

Cumnock Hall, No. 200 South Vermont Ave., Los ANGELES, Cal. 


La Jota, Cal. 











\ 


SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. 
For illustrated catalog, address 
THE SECRETARY, 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 

Roxbury, Vermont. 

Senior and Junior Camps for Girls, 8 to 20. Famous for fine 
saddle horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300-acre ‘* Wonderland" in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St. 





, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





SUMMER CAMPS 

will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of its 

high character and universal circulation among people of refinement 

intelligence, and means, has always printed more School, College, and 

Summer Camp announcements than any other periodical of similar 

character. For advertising rates and further information, address 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 








UNCLASSIFIED 





How towrite, what to write, 
‘and where to sell. 


Cae your mind. Develop 


your literary gifts. Master the 
art of estfuzy ~expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
a Writing, Photoplay 
» Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and wate 
written mostly in spare time — “play work,” he calls 
over $1,000 before pond A 
her first course. Another, a basy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week fom photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We one The Writer fokiioems 13 volumes ; descriptive 

The Writer's Log a eee aa ample 


150-page Illustrated catalogue free. 
eddress— 
The Home School 
i Dept. 75. 


SSTARLISHED 1897 











When writing to schools please mention 
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zines sell more 
than just “space.” 
They sell INFLU- 
ENCE. With- 
out INFLUENCE 
magazine space is 


no more valuable 
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than wall space. 
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A New Kind of Magazine 
2¢ a Copy 


The News in Picture Every Day 


AVING twenty minutes or so to wait for 
their train, the Comptons were id‘ing up 
and down the empty platform. 





Mrs. Compton aimlessly passed the news- 
d she paused to look over a new and strik- 
publication, a daily magazine 


She purchased a copy, for which she was 
charged the small sum of two cents. After they 


got aboard the train 
she opened her newly 
purchased magazine 
and her husband turned 
to his newspaper. 

Soon both were en- 
grossed in what they 
were reading 

After a while Comp- 
ton .said to his wife, 

This police strike in 
3oston is getting to be 
a serious thing, Dor- 
othy.” 

“I know it is, Char- 
ley,”” she replied, ‘‘be- 
cause I am looking at 
it. 

“You're what?’ asked 
her puzzled husband. 

You're looking at it?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I 
am looking at it; see 
these pictures. Here 
are the Harvard stu- 


dents fighting rioters here is a big mob 
looking for trouble, here are three po- 


licemen braving a big fighting crowd, and here 
‘ photographs of the Governor, the Mayor 
ind all the other important people concerned. 
Compton was very much interested in seeing 
the news, that interested him most, thus shown 
in picture form, in actual photographs. And 
while looking at the pictures he also observed 
that the news was there, too, In type i 
He resumed his newspaper. After a while he 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
DAILY NEWS 
Issued Every Morning 
except Sunday The 
only publication of its 
kind in America. All 
the Interesting News 
of the World in Pic- 
ture and Story. Every 
issue profusely  illus- 
trated in photographs 
The latest news of 
sports, markets, 
atricals and _  pelitics 
Lively cartoons and 
funny sections New, 
never - before - printed 
fiction by the best 
writers. ‘Best-Seller’ 
serials with just the 
right amount of story 
for a day’s reading. 
Absorbingly interest- 
ing, helpful and prac- 
tical departments for 





s the- 





women Every issue 
lively and up to the 
minute Only two 


cents a copy. 











turned again to his 
wife. “The old Church 
of the Messiah was 
about destroyed by fire 
yesterday,” he told her. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. 
Compton, “here is the 
photograph of the 
blaze, and look, Char- 
lie, at the picture of 
this poor fireman who 
was injured.” 

“Say,” inquired 
Compton, “what is that 
paper you have, let me 
look at it?” 

“It is new,” Mrs. 
Compton told him, 
“and it is great. It 
comes out every morn- 
ing ; I think I will take 
it regularly. It is real- 
ly a daily magazine 
and it is only two 
cents. 

“It gives just the 
news you want to read 
boiled down and it is 
jam full of very inter- 
esting pictures.” 

Charles Compton 








looked over the paper The Illustrated Daily 
News. He found brief but thorough surveys of 
the world’s most interesting news. He found a 
surprisingly large number of pictures; news pic 
tures, photographs of prominent men and women 
of the hour, cartoons, and funny pictures. He 
found up-to-the-minute sport news of all kinds, 
and market reports, and interesting news of the 
theatre and movies. 

ott And what is more, 
he found two cracka- 
jack stories; new seri- 
als by prominent and 
popular authors 

Like thousands of 
a . others have done, 
‘ Charles Compton de- 
cided with his wife 
that they were not go- 
ing to let the little mat- 
ter of two cents stand 
between them and this 
very interesting daily 
newspaper and maga- 
zine. They were going 
to take The Illustrated 
Daily News regularly. 
DON’T PAY UNLESS 

YOU LIKE IT 

The Illustrated Daily 
News is the only paper 
of its kind in the United 
States. It fills both a 
need and a desire. 

As it is a national 
publication, and in no 
sense a local daily, we want to secure for it a 
national circulation. No matter where you live, 
you will find The Illustrated Daily News inter- 
esting. 

We believe that every one who takes it a little 
while will want it all the time. 

So we are willing, for a very ‘short time, to 
make you a very unusual offer. If you will 
send the coupon now (without any money) we 
will send you The Illustrated Daily News every 
day for two months. At the end of that time you 
can do just as you please. You can send us $1.00 
if you have enjoyed The News; or if you have 
not liked it you need not pay us a cent. 

There are absolutely no strings to this offer. 
You yourself decide at the end of two months 
whether or not you shall pay. 

The regular prices for The Illustrated Daily 
News are 75c a month, 2c a copy. Send the 
coupon today. Your name will be instantly 
placed on the mailing list for two full months. 








ILLUSTRATED DAILY NEWS, 
25 City Hall Place, New York. 

Send me the next 52 issues of The Illustrated 
Daily News—two full months. At the end 
of that time I will pay you your special cut- 
rate introductory price of $1.00 if I like the 
paper. If I do not like the Illustrated Daily 
News it is understood that I am to pay you 
nothing. 


Address 
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Autumn Publications 


DP 








Booth Tarkington’s 
RAMSEY MILHOLLAND 


A story of American youth and American 
romances, with the real ‘I arkington humor and 
insight. ‘Penrod grown up, Seventeen at 
twenty; an unusual love story.” Net, $1.50. 


Sax Rohmer’s 
THE QUEST OF THE SACRED 
SLIPPER 
The three cornered struggle between an 


Oriental, an American crook and Scotland 
Yard, for the last relic of Mahomet. Net, 


$1.50 


Premier Clemenceau’s 
THE STRONGEST 

The great Frenchman is also a great novel- 
ist. The publishers are happy to introduce 


him in this still unfamiliar rdle to the American 
public. Net, $1.75. 


O. Henry’s 
WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Twelve new O. Henry stories—first time in 
a popular edition—with a complete O. Henry 
index and appreciations and reminiscences by 
well-known writers. Cloth, net, $1.65; leather, 


$2 50 


Lawrence F. Abbott’s 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 
Few books will bring Theodore Roosevelt as 
close to the reader as do these personal remin- 
iscences by his life-long friend and editorial 
associate. Net, $3.00. 


Kathleen Norris’s 
SISTERS 


With powerful strokes, Kathleen Norris has 
drawn the recklessness, the blindness, the sel- 
fishness, of love—and its beauty, dignity, and 
self-sacrifice. Her biggest love story. Net, $1.60 


Grace S. Richmond’s 
RED AND BLACK 


Another story of Red—and of a man as re- 
sourceful and quick as he—Robert Mc -Pherson 
Black. And — women as different as red 
and black. Net, $17.60. 


Alan Bott’s 
EASTERN NIGHTS—AND 
FLIGHTS 
The strange odyssey of an English aviator, 
grounded in Turkish territory. One of the 


most amazing and adventurous escapes in 
history. Net, $1.60. 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice’s 
THE PARIS OF THE NOVELISTS 


Entertaining gossip, by which readers can 
identify for chemselves their favorite novelists’ 
scenes in the most written-about city in the 
universe. Net, $2.50. 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
HOMING WITH THE BIRDS 


The comedies and tragedies and daily life of 
the birds, fascinatingly told, and profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs taken by the 
author. Net, $2.00. 
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Autumn Publications Ye 








Ss 
Ellen Glasgow’s 
THE BUILDERS 
\ powerful novel of one of those strong men 
who build for to-morrow and submit to the mis- 
nderstandings of to-day—and the most subtly 


feminine character Ellen Glasgow has drawn. 
Vet, $1.60 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE 
INCLUSIVE EDITION 1885-1918 
his beautiful volume of 800 pages contains 


all the published verse of “the greatest living 
poet i c loth, nel, $5 oo; leathe Fe $10.00. 


oat: . 
C.N. and A.M. Williamson’s 
THE LION’S MOUSE 

Missing documents, stolen }ewels—mistaken 
identities—and from first page to last the grip 


of a mystery that never relaxes till the end 
Net, $1 60 


Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson’s 
THE GIBSON UPRIGHT] 
Bolshevism in America! A play. These 
two popular American humorists use the 


method of Voltaire; they laugh it out of exis- 
tence. Net, $1.25. 


Harriet T. Comstock’s 
UNBROKEN LINES 


Unbroken lines—the lives that cannot meet, 
the unhappy marriages. The story of how 
one woman’s life diverged and joined the life 
of her real mate. Net, $1.50. 


Peter B. Kyne’s 
THE GREEN PEA PIRATES 


Sailors Three—the skipper, the mate, the 
engineer, and the crew of the S. S. Maggie— 
in a_ series of rollicking adventures—from 
haulers of garden truck to pearl fishermen. 
Net, $1 50. 


J. O. P. Bland’s 
HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA 


The quaint and frequently eventful experi- 
ences of a well-known traveler in “the land of 
lanterns and dragonsand romance.” Net, $2.00. 


Alfred Ollivant’s 
TWO MEN 


[wo brothers, one strong physically and 
open-minded, the other deformed and small- 
minded, grow up opposite each other and take 


opposite ways to the love of the same woman. 
Net, $1 60 


Frank H. Simonds’s 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
WAR, Votume IV 


The fourth volume of this monumental and 
widely popular history of the War, by a recog- 
nized authority. Net, $4.00 


é 


Henry Justin Smith’s 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL 
A significant first novel by a Chicagoan who 


knows his city and writes about it like Frank 
Norris. Net, $1.60. 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Ironist, “shrewd and infectious 
laughter,” and by the discerning, 
regarded as one of the greatest 
of contemporary ° writers, has 
written an amazing book which 
critics unite in calling a master- 
piece. 


Jurgen 


Burton Rascoe in the Chicago Tribune 

Phere is no book that I know of in 
any language that is quite like it. It 
is absolutely unique in conception, 
original in treatment and enchantingly 


written It is filled with subtle 
and witty conceits, and it has passages 
of sublime pathos George 


Moore in collaboration with Remy de 
Gourmont, Anatole France and Pierre 
Louys might have achieved a novel 
similar to it.” 


Joseph Hergesheimer: “ Jurgen is a very 
strange and very beautiful book; it is 
courageous, truer than truth, and made 
to a marvelous extent from man's 
innate being.”’ 


The Philadelphia Press: ‘**‘Compares 
with the finest in all American litera 

ture; it ranks with the very best in 
the world’s contemporary literature 

it has all the earmarks of a classic 
: it is a book of deft satire, and 
with a strong philosophical signifi 

cance, serenely witty, profoundly wise, 
superbly beautiful 


Ne York Tribune: *‘Full of quaint 
conceits, marvellous adventures anc 


great bursts of Rabelaisan laughter.’ 


12 Mo. 368 Pages Net $2.00 


Other Books by Mr. Cabell 


Beyond Life $1.75 

The Rivet in Grandfather's 
Neck $1.50 

The Certain Hour $1.50 


From the Hidden Way $1.50 





ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


New Publications Autumn, 1919 


Dope 
By SAx ROHMER 
A new and exciting mystery novel dealing with the illicit 
traffic in drugs, by the author of the Fu-Manchu books. 
2nd printing. $1.75 


Ashes to Ashes 


By ISABEL OSTRANDER 
A new Ostrander book—in other words, a first-rate mys- 
tery, at once eventful, puzzling and captivatingly original. 
Just issued. $1.65 


Her Elephant Man 


By PEARL DOLES BELL 
The story of little Joan Kennerley and of her love for Phillip 
who had given up wealth and social position to become 
Joan’s “Elephant Man.” A tender, refreshing love story 
with a group of appealing characters — especially Uncle 
Jerimy, Joan’s quaint, gruff guardian. Ill. $1.75 


The New Decameron 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS 
Piquant, clever stories, ranging in appeal from The Psy- 
chic Researcher's Tale (not to be read at midnight!) to the 
delicate innuendo of The Upper Room. “A fascinating 
volume,” The Chicago Tribune calls it; “‘A very clever piece 
of work,”’ says the Boston Herald. 2nd printing. $1.60 


Women & World 

Federation 

By FLORENCE G. TUTTLE 
A woman's appeal to women 
to take up their share of the 
burden of maintaining world 
peace. $1.60 


Personal Efficiency 

in Business 

By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Pungent and commonsense 
advice to all but the com- 
pletely self-satisfied. $1.60 


Carven from the 
Laurel Tree 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Creative Mind 
Creative Mind & Success 
By ERNEST S. HOLMES 
Essays upon a variety of mat- Companion volumes in which 
ters, literary and otherwise. the teachings of New Thought 
$1.50 are clearly set forth and ap- 
plied to the problems of life. 
The Russian Diary Each $1.00 
of an Englishman The Law of Mind 
By “AN UNOFFICIAL DIPLOMAT” in Action 
An unusually intimate view of | By FENWICKE L. HOLMES — 
the last days of the Czardom. A study of the principles of 
$3.00 Mental Science. 2d ptg. $1.25 


5 4 THOMAS BURKE'S book- 
Limehouse Nights fulof masterpieces containing 


the story from which D. W. Griffith adapted his famous photo- 
play Broken Blossoms. 10th Edition. $1.60 





At all Bookstores. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Send for our complete list of new publications 


Publishers New York 
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Y OING out? To din- 

XI ner? The theatre? 
You're perfectly done, 
from your most cherished 
topper to your favorite 
English boots—correct 
vogue in every detail 


But what are you think- 
ing about? 


What will you say when 
the talk gets ’round to 
orizontal valve racing 
motors ? Whendebutantes 





9 


—you have to talk to 
them, you know!—rave 
on about Lillian Gish? 
When the champion 
heavyweight vers librist 
of North America de- 
mands your opinion on 
1 the Four Bronze Horses? 


New dances. New plays. 
New arts. New crazes 


] New sports. Newphrases. 
Do you know them all? 
Or, do you know where 


to tind out about them? 


VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of leisure interests for men who know enough to have them 


Vf ANITY FAIR collects and reflects the 
gleam and brilliance from every shin- 
ing facet of metropolitan life. 
HE STAGE? P. G. Wodehouse— 
George Jean Nathan—Dorothy Par- 
ker—write about the stage, Dorothy be- 
ing the inciter of “The First Hundred 
Piays Are the Hardest.” 
C\ATIRE? Stephen Leacock—Robert 
s Benchley—George Chappell—humor- 
ists with a bite—witty with a dash of acid. 


QYPORTS? Grant Rice and other keen 
Ss writing sportsmen do the golf, motors, 
airplanes, and the skiing, skating, skid- 
ding winter sports. 


ETTERS? Lord Dunsany—G. K. 

Chesterton—Hugh Walpole—Thomas 
Burke—voyageurs in a New World of let- 
ters. 


RTS? Sir William Orpen—Jo David- 
son—Paul Manship—Brangwyn—and 
the younger artists. 


LOTHES? The only department of 
sensible, well-bred, correct fashions 
for men published anywhere. 


ORTRAITS? Vanity Fair prides it- 

self on knowing every lovely, brilliant, 
or bizarre woman in the world and print- 
ing her photograph in its pages. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 


Six whole months of Vanity Fair ‘or less 
han the cost of luncheon—Vanity Fair for 
half a year for less than a taxi fare to Grand 
Central. . . . Why hesitate? Life isn’t so 
full of cheerful things that you can afford 
to ignore Vanity Fair. 

Sign that coupon. Stick it in an envelope. 
Get contact at once. 

And what’s a dollar, anyway? 


t 
t 
} 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


" 
1 Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


1 am going to see for myself if you are as good as 
you think you are. Here’s my dollar. Send along 
your next FIVE issues—SIX, if this coupon gets to 
you in time (OR) I'll remit one dollar on receipt of 
your bill. (Canadian $1.25.) Har.12-19 


Street 


Illustrations copyright Vanity Fair 
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HARPER BOOKS 





The most amazing case yet made against Germany 
is found in the revelations of the man who was 


the brain of her all-powerful Great General Staff. 


LUDENDORFF’'S 


OWN STORY 
By Eric von Ludendorff 


frankly admits many of the charges that have been made against 
Germany; it sets forth in detail one thing after another which the 
world has suspected but not known; lays bare officially the inside 


facts. 


No book that the war has produced, or probably will pro- 
duce, throws such a clear light on its conduct, and the final outcome. 


And in addition it is a report of the various campaigns by the 
man actually in supreme command of the German armies. 
Ludendorff is admittedly one of the great tacticians produced by 
the war. And he makes clear not only the reasons for German 
success, gradual failure and final disaster, but those back of 


fluctuating Allied fortunes and final Allied victory. 


A book of tremendous immediate importance as well as per- 
manent value. A book for every thinking man and woman to 


read and discuss. 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 
‘Two volumes, many maps and illustrations. $7.50 
(Ready Shortly) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative The Musson Book Company, Ltd., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont. 
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IRELAND'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By George Creel 


HE former Chairman of the Committee of Public Information has written 

the full story of Erin’s Seven Century struggle for liberty. In his vivid 
pages Shane the Proud and Hugh O'Neill live again—He gives for the first 
time the “inside history’’ of Home Rule—He handles the so-called “Ulster 
Problem” in detail—Follows Sinn Fein’s rise to power—Paints the full Picture 
of Tyranny and Persecution, and answers the question, “Can Ireland Stand 
\lone:r” Illustrated. $2.00 


BILL SEWALL’S STORY OF Ty. R. 
By William Wingate Sewall 
ith an Introduction by Hermann Hagedorn 


ILL SEWALL, the guide, who was Colonel Roosevelt’s friend for almost a 
life-time has made, in his own way, a record of this wonderful friendship. 
This quiet, simple man from the Maine woods saw an entirely different side of 
T. R. to that which will be handed down to history. He looks with a loving 
insight into the heart of the great man whose amazing courage and endurance 
during big-game adventures and frontier clashes is told of in this remarkable 


little book. Illustrated. Pi t 8 0. Half Cl th. $1.25 


THE YOUNG RUSSIAN CORPORAL 
By Paul Logolevitch 


ERE’S a real story of a real boy who did something big. In a modest yet 
manly way Corporal Paul tells of his experiences both in the war and out 
of it. This brave lad started out to be a concert violinist and before he was 
twelve years old he had played in every European capital. Later he enlisted in 
the Russian Army, and for his bravery was made a corporal and presented with 
an honor medal from the Empress of Russia, and after many adventures he 
found himself in the midst of a Russian Revolution. He later came to America 
and learned to speak English well enough to urge the American workmen to speed 
up the work on the ships and ammunition. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0. Cloth, $1 


THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
By Don C. Seitz 


MERICA has produced no more interesting figure than the great humorist, 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), the printer’s boy from a Maine 
country town, who made the whole nation laugh at his droll wit, and on the 
eve of his early death conquered fashionable London. ‘This first biography is 
so complete and authoritative that it may stand as the permanent record of 
his life and work. Illustrated. $2.00 
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THE GREAT DESIRE By Alexander Black 


[° it love, honor, fame, money—what are people after, anyway? That was the 7 
question Anson Grayl asked of New York when he came to that “City of 

the Successfully Single,” an unworldly and enquiring young man. He wanted 
to write a book—The Great Desire—in which he would answer that question. 
And instead, Life picked him up and made him live the book he would have 
written and answered the great question in terms of his own experience. Here 
is New York, the City of To-day: a group of real and interesting people. $1.75 


THE PROMISES OF ALICE 
By Margaret Deland 


N exquisite romance for those who still thrill to the scent of lavender and 
old lace—for those who would be glad to escape for an hour from this 
noisy modern world into a quiet corner of an old New England town and live 
through the romance of an old-fashioned girl. You would smile to see Alice on 
Broadway, but you will love her own setting—Eternal Youth with its eternal 
strength of love and conscience. Illustrated. Post 8v0. $1.40 


SYLVIA & MICHAEL By Compton Mackenzie 


YLVIA SCARLETT, already known to Mr. Mackenzie’s readers, (and if 

you don’t know her she is worth meeting!) turns up in Russia a vagabond 
cabaret singer, having left behind her the safety and successeshe had found in 
England. Through Russia, Rumania and Serbia, Sylvia makes her way, 
having one adventure after another and learning much about life as she faces 
it under the heightened stress of war. In the debacle of Serbia, she and Michael 
Fane are thrown together, and caught up and hurled into the thick of great 
events. In the end they find love and peace. $1.75 


GOING WEST By Basil King . 


HE story of a love that extended beyond death, and bridged the gulf with a 

message from the man who died fighting in France to his wife who waited at 
home. Besides her great love, Molly had a sublime faith that “Death is swal- 
lowed up in Victory,” and Charles’s message comes as its vindication. Molly "7 
gains, too, a deeper spiritual understanding of immortality and a basis for true 
Christian belief. Readers of Mr. King’s “Abraham’s Bosom” will find in this 
an even finer piece of literary work, and a more conclusive proof, that, as 
Maeterlinck said, “There are no dead.” Paper Boards. 75 cents 
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MICHAEL FORTH By Mary Johnston 


IRIAM and I were happy. . . . But still we saw the star—some star that 
1 drew. Love must go there. Love must broaden its beam.”’ 

“There will still be a ‘then’ and a ‘next.’ How are you going to stop the 
impetus of you or of me?” 

Here are the powerful themes of ‘Michael Forth”—love and immortality. 
The two strongest of human desires. 

A great novel, done masterfully on a large and colorful canvas. The period 
is that of reconstruction in the South following on our Civil War. Miss John- 
ston’s large and distinguished public will welcome ‘‘ Michael Forth” as one of 
the great examples of her fine and enduring art. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.75 


ROGERS -ISMS By Will Rogers 
The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohibition 


F‘ JLLOWING the famous cowboy’s popular book, ‘*’ The Cowboy Philosopher 
on the Peace Conference,” comes another collection of humorous epigrams, 
this time on the world-discussed subject, prohibition. ‘‘ Now a Prohibitionist,” 
says Mr. Rogers, ‘‘is a man or woman who is so self-satished with himself that 
he presents himself with a medal, called the ‘Croix de Perfect He.’ He gives 
himself this medal because he is now going to start to meddle in everybody’s 
business but his own. Look at these towns and people after Prohibition has 
hit them; everybody looks like they had just had a puncture and no extra tire.’ 
There are very few of those serious points that have been knots to the public 
mind that the author does not unravel with his light-hearted philosophy. 
Printed paper boards. 16mo. 60 cents 


The Cowboy Philosopher on the Peace Conference 


. é JU can’t tell war from peace without this book,” says Will Rogers. “I was 
going to write a book on the war, but I heard that some fellow had already 
done it.” In this little book are included all this humorist’s epigrams con- 
cerning the Peace Conference. Printed boards, 16mo, 60 cents 


FROM THE LIFE By Harvey O'Higgins 


EFOE went on the theory that truth is stranger than fiction; and that to 

make fiction stronger than truth one must simulate truth with utter con- 
viction. Mr. O’Higgins does just that in this series of imaginary biographies. 
Here are nine Americans—an author, an actress, a politician, a moving-picture 
star, a promotor, and so on—each done “from the life.” He sketches in back- 
ground and environment, and then centers interest on the one great moment of 
each career. For fiction that so convinces of its reality, one must go back to 
Defoe. Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE YELLOW TYPHOON 
By Harold MacGrath 


HE public has learned to expect from Harold MacGrath amusement, thrill 
and unfailing interest in a novel. This new story lives up to all expectations. 
The Yellow Typhoon, from whom it takes its name, is a woman, a strangely 
wicked woman who, it develops, has a double as good as she herself is wicked. 
There are stolen papers, a breathless chase across the Pacific from San Francisco 
to New York, and one thrilling incident after another, before the story reaches 
its astounding dénouement. It is trite to say that this is Mr. MacGrath “‘at 
his best,’’ but only that phrase can cover the present case. For here in one 
book are brought together the elements of a novel on which Harold MacGrath 
built his fame, and the book is told in his usual swift-moving and delightful 
7 style. $1.60 


THE RIDER OF THE KING LOG 
By Holman Day 


OLMAN DAY is at his best in this tense story of love and loyalty, treach- 

ery and intrigue, set against the background of the Great Woods. The 

romantic adventure of life itself stands out stark, clean, alluring; the tang of the 

pines is in its pages, the spume of the churning forest streams, the zest of keen 
forest air, the lure of danger. 


A charming girl, Clare, just graduated from a fashionable school, and the 
last person in the world, you would say to look at her, to be plunged into the 
bitterness of the conflict between two rival logging concerns in their struggle 
for river rights. But that is what happens, and it is Clare who takes command 
of the Great Temiscouata Company’s destiny when her father, old John Xavier 
Kavanagh, dies. Then there is Donald, who is Clare’s right-hand man until he 
proves a traitor; and Kenneth, the chief engineer, who is loyal, and the various 
others who play out the drama of struggle and intrigue with Clare’s happi- 





ness—even her life—as the stake. 


This novel, by the author of “Where Your Treasure Is,” is big in thrilling 
moments, eager in interest, full of the breadth, the bigness, the freshness of the 
Great Woods itself. Illustrated. $1.75 
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THE CHARM SCHOOL By Alice Duer Miller 


. SIDE from the humorous aspect of youth, the text is witty to the last degree 
and the character sketching though slight, is as fine as the work in a good 
etching. For pure and unadulterated fun it is not easy to recall a recent 
equal to this story.” —New York Sun 
Heywood Broun of the New York Tribune says. ““The Charm School’ ts 
capital light fiction. Nor is it without satiric wisdom for all its pace and 
sparkle.” Illustrated. Post vo, $1.40 


THE STRANGERS’ BANQUET 
By Donn Byrne 


ERE is the story of Dorrith Keogh, daughter of that old Irish rover of the 


green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, master of ships and men . . . Of an I. W. W. 
agitator who preached social revolution as the prophets of old preached holy 
wars . . . Of Dorry’s brother, and his shallow, vulgar, pretty wife . . . And finally 


of romance and life’s fullest realization as they came to Dorrith herself. Mr. 
Byrne puts the people and incidents before us in a senes of vivid pictures, as 
full of color and richness as though they had been painted by a Zuloaga. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


THE IMMORTAL FLAME 
By Marie Bjelke Petersen 


HE heroine—Isma Folkestone, a modern Helen, who unsettles the minds 

of men, makes other women jealous, disrupts happy households, but remains 

as good as she is beautiful. The plot—a love story, Isma’s love story. And 
such a woman has one worth reading. The background—the brilliant social 
life of people of wealth and position. The whole—a novel too good to miss. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.60 


WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? By T. Howard Kelly 


IMMY says: ‘Me and O. D. are you an’ your Buddy, an’ take it from me, 

you'll wanta go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we went on! It sure 
was the little ol’ personal tour o’ France! An’ if you missed the big show, 
why, I’m tellin’ you, we'll give you the chanst you been lookin’ for.” 

Which is Jimmy’s invitation to take a flier in a rare good piece of humor. 
He goes on to say: ‘This ain’t no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, 
or making the world safe for profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a 
lot about the heluva good time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your 
Buddy.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 
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THE SOUL SCAR : By Arthur B. Reeve 


HIS is a detective story in which the scientific detective, Craig Kennedy, 

solves a romantic mystery through the psychoanalysis of the dreams of a 
beautiful woman. 

In the novel the woman’s husband, a noted divorce lawyer, has been mur- 
dered and she is accused of the murder. On the lawyer’s desk are found two 
glasses—one showing no traces of anything, the other of a deadly poison. 
Yet it is not that poison which killed him, but, as Kennedy quickly discovers, 
the very opposite, a poison which is an antidote for that discovered in the glass. 

What happened in the lawyer’s office on the night he was murdered? Who 
was the murderer? 

Kennedy learns that the accused wife has told her doctor of some amazing 
dreams. By the application of the Freud theory of dreams he discovers that 
she is subconsciously in love with another man, a gripping figure in the case. 

All of Kennedy’s science, in this case, his experimental psychology, is brought 

ND opp to bear to learn what the truth is. Strange poisons and clever analysis of 
them figure in the case and lead to weird, uncanny situations. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, about $1.60 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


HE biggest problem, the most poignant situation, that any American 

novelist has recently tackled is found in this new book. 

Kenneth Ware, stationed in Paris, is a young American lieutenant of Puri- 
tan upbringing. Andrée, the girl, is of the wonderful womanhood of France. 
Life for her has been tragic; it seems that there is no future. Then — 
comes along and they fall in love. Can they marry? Can they be happy 

in America? 

lhousands of letters to Mr. Kelland from men who have been stationed 
overseas, from their mothers, their sweethearts, testify to the truth of the book. 
“I might imagine,” writes one lieutenant, “that it was copied from my experi- 
ence in Paris, it is so similar; and I find it to be far the most interesting book 
| have ever read.” Frontispiece. $1.60 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER SETTLE 
1 HINGS By Montague Glass 


ERE are more adventures of the incomparable Abe and Mawruss. ‘They 
had to go to the Peace Conference—just couldn’t stay away. And being 
there they had to talk about it and everything else in the world. That’s 
enough to guarantee a good time to every one who reads this story. They 
were never funnier and never said more things that happen to be as true as they 
are funny. Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.75 
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ST. JOAN OF ARC By Mark Twain 


ROM the first time when, as a boy, he read of the story of the Maid of 
Orleans, Mark Twain worshipped Joan of Arc as the great figure of history, 
as a noble ideal. Later he searched the archives of Europe for the material he 
used in his story of her life. And when she was cannonized by the Church, he 
poured out in the loftiest, most beautiful prose that ever came from his magic 
pen his worship and adoration. This beautiful story and tribute has now been 
put into a format worthy of its rare quality. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE BROKEN SOLDIER AND THE 
MAID OF FRANCE By Henry van Dyke 


UT of the beautiful myth that the soldiers of France have often been led 

and inspired on the battle-field by the vision of Joan of Arc, Dr. Henry 

van Dyke has woven a tale of spiritual quality... . . A Poilu who saw the 
Maid of France as in a dream and with her help went on miraculously with the 
fight he had been about to give up. A classic that will rank with “The Story 
of the Other Wise Man.” It is illustrated with remarkable pictures in color 
by F. E. Schoonover. Illustrated in color. Post 8v0. $1.25 

Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents 


TALES OF FISHES By Zane Grey 


MONG deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost as conspicuously as 

he does among novelists. He is president of the Tuna Club at Avalon 
as well as vice-president of the Long Key Fishing Club, and has now written 
a fascinating book showing the sport in its most exciting moments. 


Many adventures have been his, and most of them are told of in these fas- 
cinating true tales, which are fully illustrated with delightful photographs taken 
on the scene of action. Those who have read Mr. Grey’s novels will know 
with what vividness he has pictured these episodes in a true sportsman’s life. 

Elaboraiely Illustrated. $2.50 


THE FIRST PIANO IN CAMP 
By Sam Davis 


VERY one in the West knew Sam Davis, and this story that is now put into 
book form for the first time has made for itself a position almost like that of 
Bret Harte’s “‘Luck of Roaring Camp.” It has been translated into several 
languages. Thousands have laughed and cried over it. Yet only now is this 
little classic of the price paid by a small mining camp for an evening’s music, 
made available to book-lovers in adequate form. Illustrated. 75 cents 
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PERCOLATOR PAPERS _ By Ellwood Hendrick 


B ie ST as a few years ago we had a renaissance of poetry, today we have a 
renaissance of the essay. Mr. Hendrick’s contributions in this form to such 
magazines as Harper’s and The Atlantic (“The Sense of Smell”—for example) 
have had their part in bringing about this awakened interest. In an original style 
and from a thoroughly modern viewpoint, he treats of things vital to life here and 
now; handling these themes in a manner to produce thought and discussion. There 
_ is about his work the scientist’s exactness, plus the whimsical turn of a man with 
a ripe and imaginative mind. For Mr. Hendrick is a chemist. And as Lewis 
Carroll turned from quadratic equations and cosines to “Alice in Wonderland”’ 
and Dr. Holmes wrote his “Autocrat” between calls on patients, he has turned 
from retorts and acids to the field of Elia and Montaigne—with the happy 
results found in “Percolator Papers.” $1.75 


HOW ANIMALS TALK By William J. Long 


O animals talk? Dr. William J. Long says they do, and his assertion is 
based on long and scientific observation. He believes in the common 
spiritual inheritance of animal and man, and he shows us the great affinity 
between them by showing us the real selves of the animals. This strong affinity, 
he says, has been lost to a great extent through civilization and the ruthless 
pursuit of birds and animals. A book in a thousand. Illustrated. $3.00 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE 
MENT By Neil M. Clark 


HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, “‘the more im- 

portant relations between — and employees with an appraisement 
of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, * the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. I have gone to experienced 
managers for them. My task has been one of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 
relation between capital and labor. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 


THE TOW NSHIP LINE 
By Albert Frederick Wilson 


NEW writer comes forth in this volume of remarkable poems—a man 
with something to say and a vivid, unafraid way of saying it. The sig- 
nificant thing about these verses is their vivid imagery. Every poem is a clear, 
clean-cut picture. The scene and the wonderfully human people in these poems 
smack of the soil of older America and the subjects are those with which we are 


all familiar. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 
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| THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS STAGE 
j DOOR By David Belasco 


OR years David Belasco has been the dominating figure in the American 
theatre, and out of the wealth of his long and rich experience he writes 
4 what is probably, for our generation, the definitive book on the American 
stage, and the great and living art of Drama. In writing this book Mr. 
Belasco opens the stage door and invites us in, saying to the public: “Here 
are the secrets of my art. Thus I build my productions. I pick my actors so. 
| train them in this way. If you would enter the profession of the stage, these 
are your requirements.” Besides much important material concerning the 
theatre as a life-work, Mr. Belasco has given many interesting anecdotes of 
world-famous stars. Illustrated. Post 8v0, $2.50 


THE TRIUMPH OF IDEALS 
By Woodrow Wilson 


i EGINNING with his speech at Mechanics Hall, Boston, at the time of 

his first return from Europe, this collection includes all the President’s 
messages delivered here and abroad up to the time of going to press. It is 
the fifth volume in the series of his public and official utterances since our 
entrance into the war, the previous titles being, ““Why We Are At War,” 
“In Our First Year of War,” “‘Guarantees of Peace,” and “International 
Ideals.” 16mo, $1.00 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 
By Malcolm W. Davis 


HE opportunities which Russia will offer in her coming period of recon- 
struction are here set forth by a man who knows Russia and her people and 
has had a chance to observe the present condition of the country. “First,” 
says Mr. Davis, “there will be opportunities in trade. Next there will be 
opportunities to assist in the development of the intelligence of the Russian 
masses and improvement of the conditions under which they live. Finally, 
there will be opportunities for people who travel to visit in a new way a country 
with an intensely fascinating life, in a phase of evolution full of significance 
for other nations. It is a book that challenges our present American indif- 

ference to the Russia of to-day and to-morrow. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 
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THE 


BROOMSTICK TRAIL 


BY SARAH COMSTOCK 


eo thinking it over, I have been 
\) obliged grudgingly to admit that it 
was the Artist’s Wife who proposed 
broomsticks as a means of transporta- 
tion. The Artist and I consider it our 
right to preémpt all the great imagina- 
tive ideas; the Wife is regarded as 
“practical.” She states, in a proper 
spirit of humility, that she goes along to 
stitch the nose-bags for ‘Pegasus’s oats; 
then all of a sudden she comes forward 
with the brightest idea of any of us, 
which is annoying. 

“If the broomstick jaunt had been a 
failure, we could cheerfully cry, ‘Told 


you so,” I said to her, disagreeably; 
“but since it has been one of our greatest 
successes, I feel that you should have 
left it for us creative artists to think of 
first.” We always rub in “creative 
artists” when in our worst moods. 

“Tt was only because I’m so stupidly 
practical,” she replied, in the dear little 
motherly “there-there’”” manner with 
which she soothes our artistic tempera- 
ment—another name, as the Artist owns, 
for cussedness. “Because of my hum- 
drum mind, I realized that broomsticks 
would save gasolene, and garage fees, 
and the cost of being arrested for speed- 
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ing, and spare us the possible mortifica- 
tion of creeping in by the back door, 
muddy and bruised, after being towed 
home. A broomstick costs nothing for 
tires and upkeep, is light enough to get 
about in the most difficult places, soars 
impudently above the heads of powerless 
policemen, and never breaks down. So 

you see, it was all the thought of a 
mere utilitarian.” 

But my indignation was not calmed. 
I cried out upon her in my wrath. “It 
was the thought of a poet!” I accused, 
and strode from the room. I retirned 
and angrily hugged her. As I strode 
from the room a second time, I had an 
impression that the Artist, left behind, 
was arranging to do similar violence. 
We shall never forgive her. 

You see, an adult without an automo- 
bile is like a child; he can mount a rock- 
ing-chair, snort a few “chug - chugs,” 
rasp a long “brr-r-r,”” squawk a “honk” 
of warning, and he’s off. He knows no 
limitations. Given an imagination plus 
a pair of active feet, and the earth is 
his. Likewise the air, as we have demon- 
strated—the air and all the satanic 
powers thereof. An observer might have 
seen only three mussed travelers, much 
the worse for the wear of many trudged 
and trolleyed miles. But our eyes were 
lifted; we followed the Broomstick 
Trail. 


We approached Salem with an igno- 
rance such as has ever been described as 
“colossal.” We had never visited the 
town before, and the word * witchcraft” 
called to our untutored minds nothing 
less crudely obvious than the picture of 
a fantastic old lady in a sky-seraping 
hat, with a demon-eyed feline perched 
beside her and a bat hovering near 
against the moon. Therefore we began 
conscientiously. At the “red Court- 
House” we gazed with appropriate emo- 
tion upon the ferocious pins, one of 
them crooked into the bargain, which 
the accusing girls complained were em- 
ployed to turn them into veritable pin- 
cushions. We observed the heavy seal 
which sizzled in wax the witches’ doom; 
we puckered our eyes over the faded ink 
in which the death-warrant of Bridget 
Bishop is inscribed. We passed on to the 
Essex Institute and peered with proper 
head-waggings into glass cases contain- 
ing two canes, a door-latch, and several 
other trophies of renowned witches, 
cherished by the poor things in days be 
fore publicity differentiated these from 
“any old latch and any old cane,” in 
the Artist’s language. We visited the 
house where it is popular to believe that 
Judge Jonathan Corwin once put the 
victims through their preliminary hear- 
ing. An antique-shop now flourishes 
there, sunned and watered by this be- 
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lief, despite the pessimism of those who 
would look a tradition in the eye and 
glare it down. 

“T have a legal mind,” said one 
Salemite to us, “and I want proof that 
those hearings were ever held in that 
house.” 

The gentlemar is a lawyer cast in 
Massachusetts 
granite, and an 
antiquarian, and 
he has unearthed 
many important 
facts. But as 
yet I was un- 
grateful. 

“T resent that 
tradition-smash- 
ing kind of his- 
tory,” said I, pee- 
vishly. “I want 
my illusions,”’ 
hugging them as 
though they were 
so many dolls 
being snatched. 

Our tour pro- 
ceeded to the site 
of the jail of 
1692, and at last 
led out to Witch 
Hill, where the 
executions took 


place. Here,from DOOR AND SUN-DIAL—HOUSE OF REBECCA 
the depths of our NURSE AT 


unpardonable 

ignorance, issued the query that nearly 
lost us all prestige. It chanced to be 
the Artist that put it. 

“Let's see,” he began, after the man- 
ner of those who seek to appear merely 
to have forgotten what in fact they never 
knew—‘‘let’s see—how many witches 
was it you burned?” 

A chill like hoar-frost spread over the 
group of Salemites who happened to be 
with us just then. I have since learned 
that nothing so brutally offends the deli- 
cacy of this city as to have it supposed 
that she ever inflicted such punishment, 
and that this is a popular error of the 
unlearned. 
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The hands of the group were raised in 
restrained horror. 

“We never burned so much as one 
witch!” rose the protesting murmur. 
“Oh no, oh no!” 

“We always hanged them,” one ad- 
vanced in further defense. Upon the 


word “hanged” the voice sank to a 
whisper. 


= “To be sure,” 
Boman 


offered another, 
conscientiously, 
“there was one 
man that we— 
we pressed to 
death—” 

“Yes, only 
pressed,” cho- 
rused the mur- 
mur, and so gent- 
ly, so delicately 
was the case 
mentioned that 
there was some- 
how suggested 
an act as tender 
as the pressing of 
an autumn leaf 
between pious 
pages. 

It was in a 
later discussion 
of Gallows Hill 
that I repented 
DANVERS my ingratitude 

tothe legal mind. 

“You've probably been told—the 
historians claim it—that the hangings 
took place on top, high in sight of the 
people,”’ said the lawyer. “Now, I set 
out to explode that theory and I did it. 
First I showed that the people couldn’t 
have seen ‘em, anyway, because of the 
trees; second, we know that the victims 
were carried to execution in a cart, and 
there was no road that a cart could 
have climbed to the top. Now if you 
will just follow around here on Proctor 
Street, and look at this spur of the hill, 
you'll see where I’ve demonstrated that 
the hangings really took place. This 
was the only cart road at that date; and 
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even in those ancient days, 
and the crevice with its tragic 
history, we yielded up our 
illusions for once without a 
murmur. 

So far our eager conscien- 
tiousness was beautiful to 
behold. We read in every 
off-hour; the Artist took to 
observing, “ Upham says,” 
“Calef wrote,” “Beard’s 
theory is,” “Cotton Mather 
stuck to it that,” and so on, 
with the familiarity of the 
scholar who lightly slaps his 
books upon the shoulder as 
he draws them from the shelf. 
Having “done” Salem, we 
set out for Danvers by means 
of that useful and painful 
vehicle so rapidly growing in 
favor with a public whose 
obsession seems to be a desire 
to rush toward the place at 
which it is not—that vehicle 
being the motor-’bus. Like 
the cow of the little boy’s 
composition, much could be 
written of this creature. One 
of its habits is to select each 
hump in the road as an ob- 
ject of attack, and charge 
upon it at full speed. An- 
other habit is to leave no one 
behind, so that crushed hu- 
manity gazes forth from it 
with the silent, suffering eyes 
of sheep being shipped inecars. 








OLD PEG WESSON CURSING CAPTAIN BYLES’ 


SOLDIERS——GLOUCESTER 


here at last I found what is probably the 
crevice into which the bodies were thrown 

just above the water, where the rela- 
tives stole up in boats at night and 
carried the bodies off for decent burial. 
Now isn’t fact more picturesque than 
fiction?” The lawyer of granite became 
granite with a twinkle. 

And looking at that desolate little 
hill spur, and the road that was a road 


On the way, we had been 
told, we could stop at “the 
old George Jacobs house.” 
We told the driver, but our 
allusion to the martyr of early Salem 
drew from this representative of modern 
Salem only a hoarse, exasperated mutter 
of “Dunno, where d’ yuh wantta go, 
where d’ yuh wantta go, dunno.” One of 
the suffering sheep overheard, however, 
and took us into his care; there came a 
moment when he bleated, pointing to 
what seemed a red barn beyond a cab- 
bage-field. 
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The red building proved indeed to be 
the dwelling of that worthy whose trial 
we had seen immortalized on canvas in 
the Essex Institute, as likewise his canes 
preserved in a glass case. The red paint 
may be a striving against the gloomy 
memory of that murderous execution; 
at any rate, its effect upon the seven- 
teenth-century residence is startling, to 
say the least. So, too, is that of the moss- 
green wall-paper under which the old 
hand-made beams spanning the ceiling of 
the “best room” are carefully concealed. 

“They looked so old-fashioned, I 
thought I'd just paper “em to freshen up 
the room,” explained our hostess. “I 
call the room my den—‘den’ sounds 
more new-style, don’t you think?” 

Curiously inconsistent with this scorn 
of the venerable, we found a certain van- 
ity in it. Our hostess told proudly of 
bearing the Jacobs name, in the ninth 
generation. And: 


“He's goin’ to take the house. Go 
run up them shades to the middle o° the 
window,” she gave orders, with a some- 
what dim conception of the Artist's in- 
tentions, but full appetite for fame. 

Somewhere down in the adjacent 
field, the green sweep that overlooks the 
curve of river, lies the grave of George 
Jacobs; the body was brought home on 
horseback and given secret burial soon 
after the execution, and to-day the grave 
is unmarked and its exact spot is un- 
known. Meanwhile red paint and green 
wall-paper strive to obliterate memory, 
and the modern witchcraft of electric 
lighting eclipses all the black magic of 
which poor George Jacobs was ever 
accused. 

If “the George Jacobs house” is some- 
what under-preserved, “the Rebecca 
Nurse house” is perhaps a trifle over- 
preserved, but delightful, nevertheless. 
We found it, officially restored to 1636 
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by a memorial association, with a rather 
extensive collection of antique kitchen 
utensils that never belonged to it. How- 
ever, it possesses much charm; it. is 
dusky brown with age, and against its 
duskiness a wall of orange lilies burns in 
the gloom. Its sun-dial has told cen- 
turies of suns; its door is of a precious 
ancient pattern, studded with —nail- 
heads; its fireplaces are deep, its win- 
dow-panes small and cobwebby, and its 
ceilings of so primitive a character that 
the Artist uttered a startled cry of “* Low 
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bridge!’ as he soothed the top of his 
six-feet-three with tender caress. 

Held by the sweet and somber spell 
of the old brown house, we recalled the 
pathos of that “direct examination of 
Rebekah Nurse” which we had lately 
read in the original handwriting of Rey. 
Samuel Parris: 


Goody Nurse, here are two. Ann Putnam 


the child, and Abigail Williams complain of 
your hurting them. What do you say to it? 

N.—I can say before my Eternal father I 
am innocent, and God will clear my inno- 
cency. 

As I said. we had been taking witch- 
craft, as does Salem, very seriously. To 
be sure, the New England thrift of that 
town does cause her to commercialize 
her witches, which discovery shocked us 
a bit; it seems to amount to commer- 
cializing one’s grandmother, and we 
couldn't help feeling a lack of due re- 
spect in such cupidity. 
To offer up one’s grand- 
mother in the form of a 
penwiper, a souvenir tea- 
spoon, a book-mark, or 
a match-safe, for the sake 
of penny profits, struck 
us as disrespectful. But 
this is a side issue. The 
main attitude we found 
to be, like ours, deeply 
serious. Salem seeks 
original sources, offers 
psychological ex plana- 
tion of the historic hys- 
terics, debates evidence, 
preserves documents. 
One gentleman of Salem 
derivation, now living in 
another town, solemnly 
unlocked his safe to pro- 
duce for us papers prov- 
ing that his several times 
great-grandfather, a con- 
demned witch, was pen- 
ally smothered to death 
in a feather-bed. 

So, knowing the Artist, 
I was not surprised when 
a reaction set in. 

“It has all been very editying,” he 
murmured, letting Upham fall listlessly 
from his hand, “and if we go on to 
Andover, and Ipswich, and other points 
involved in the delusion of 1692, I suppose 
we shall produce a work of the greatest 
value to every reference library, but—” 
He paused, and fell a-musing. 

“T mean the kind of book you have to 
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blow across the top when you take it 
down,” he went on. Then with a sud- 
den burst of childlike wistfulness, “Oh 
say, can’t we find some place where a 
witch is a witch?” 

Inspiration seized me. “My beloved 
Cape Ann!” I cried. “* Dearly as I know 
it, [ have never yet traversed it on a 
broomstick. Cape Ann is light-hearted, 
naive. Yes”—I narrowed my eyes and 
nodded sagely, as conviction deepened. 
“T have an idea that there we shall find 
that a witch is a witch!” 

Presto! Barely had we arrived in 
Gloucester when Peg Wesson flew to 
meet us. Peg Wesson! The mere name 
intoxicated. Peg, familiar character of 
that wonderful old Cape into whose his- 
tory more of romance is crammed than 
into all the rest of the Massachusetts 
records put together, beginning with the 
day in 1614 when Capt. John Smith 
named it Tragabigzanda in honor of the 
Turkish lady of his adventure. Fancy a 
spot in the demure pie-belt named for a 
Turkish beauty! 

Yes, we stood before the very resi- 


HOUSE, TWO CENTURIES 


AGO 


dence of Peg, so it is alleged, and heard 
her story from an old resident. He didn’t 
once pause to dissect it, he simply and 
chucklingly related it. It is huge and 
empty and sordid and ugly, this “old 
Garrison house,” as jaded as the crone of 
its legend; it stands where it was rele- 
gated after its palmy days, in an obscure 
spot near the freight-depot, and it took 
the assistance of the little Irishwoman 
round the corner, the grocer just be- 
yond, the fat garage-owner next door, 
and two old residents to find it. But, 
gazing upon its blear eyes, its crippled 
posture, we conjured up the figure of 
Peg in the doorway, shaking a lank fin- 
ger of warning at those soldiers of Cap- 
tain Byles’s company who called upon 
the famous witch before their departure 
for the siege of Louisbourg in 1745. Sol- 
dier-fashion, they bantered her without 
thought of malice, but her temper waxed 
from bad to worse until she uttered a 
terrific oath. 

“T'll visit ye!” shrieked Peg. “Tl 
visit ye in such wise that ye'll repent the 
folly o° this day!" 
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Shouting in scornful laughter, the sol- 
diers departed and were off for Cape 
Breton. 

One day while they waited in camp, a 
crow appeared above their heads. The 
bird did not fly off at a “Shoo!” nor 
vet at a chorus of “Shoos!” but per- 
sisted in its strange circlings and darts 
toward them. 

“°Tis a bird of evil omen!” worried 
the soldiers, and a few vain shots were 
fired. 

Suddenly, “‘Faith! it must be Peg!” 
cried one, and the group agreed. Peg, 
to be sure, in one of her ready disguises. 
But what was to be done? 


A hurried conference was held. It 
was well known that only a bullet of 
silver or gold could put an end to a witch. 
Quickly one of the soldiers produced a 
silver sleeve-button. No time must be 
lost; he rammed it into his gun, fired; 
the bird fell, its leg broken. 

But not until their return to Glouces- 
ter did the soldiers have full verification 
of their belief. There in the “Garrison 
house” lay Peg the witch, crippled, pow- 
erless to mount her broomstick, by 
virtue of a serious fracture; it turned out 
that she had fallen, apparently without 
cause, and broken her leg at the exact 
moment when the crow was shot, and 





. 

















that the attending doctor had been 
astounded upon discovering in the 
wound a silver sleeve-button. 

We remained long enough in Glouces- 
ter to hear the legend of those strange 
beings, wearing the likeness of French 
and Indians, who tormented the town 
during the days of witchcraft, always 
vanishing when fired upon, even after 
they had been seen to fall dead, con- 
cerning whom the Rev. John Emerson 
declared, “All rational persons will be 
satisfied that the devil and his angels 
were the cause of all that befell the 
town.” 

“Tf you’re looking up witches,” said 
every one, “of course you'll visit the 
Witch House at Pigeon Cove.” 

Old far-eyed seafaring men said it, 
and housewives in checkered aprons, and 
barefooted little boys carrying strings of 
fish, and little girls with pails of blue- 
berries. These, in brief, are the native 
population of the Cape. And partly be- 
cause, as the Artist argued, “there must 
be some fire where there’s such a lot of 
smoke, especially from brimstone,” and 
partly because the name “ Pigeon Cove” 
inveigled these two friends of mine as 
it had long ago inveigled me, beyond 
mortal power to resist, we took our way 
out to the wee village that tips the 
Cape. 

It was all of a July morning, and in 
blithe malice of heart we pictured our 
city-dwelling friends as we had lately 
been, steaming between brick walls, 
blown by the electric fan’s disturbance of 
smelly air—while the Cape Ann wind 
swept in upon us like the glinting beat 
of mighty wings through sunlight. 

We closed our eyes to give ourselves 
the more fully to it, and leaned back, 
and were swept by it—swept in body, in 
brain, in spirit. 

“That wind,” murmured the Wife, 
shutting her eyes tighter to see it more 
clearly, “that wind is golden, and rose, 
and fire-blue, and purple as royalty, and 
burning green. It’s like the colors in a 
flame, or in ice, or in the rainbow—” 

“How dare you!” I broke in. “Please 
Vout. CXL.—No. 835.—2 
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remember, my dear, you are the prac- 
tical member of our company!” 

“All the same—!”’ she defied me, and 
wagged her head. 

And I knew that it was “all the same.” 
Whether the eye carries over its impres- 
sion to the feel of that wind I can’t say, 
but it is true that I have never yet 
opened my soul to its renewing without 
seeing a riot of glorious color. The little 
peninsula is a kaleidoscope; miles of 
vividly green lawns, and oaks, beeches, 
elms, and maples whirled past; hundreds 
of brightly white little houses with green 
shutters; countless blue larkspurs and 
red hollyhocks and pink ramblers and 
yellow marigolds and creamy honey- 
suckle and the glowing, broken color- 
medley of phlox, sweet peas, petunias, 
verbenas. Color, color everywhere, and 
a passion of blooming such as I have 
never seen this side of California—an 
outflinging into life, turbulent, reckless, 
living for sheer delight in living. Rose- 
vines tumble up to the roof of a veranda 
and bloom themselves to what would 
seem exhaustion, strangely suggestive of 
tropical abandon here in this granite 
northland. Meantime the wild scents 
deluge this rainbow air, mingling with 
the garden fragrances and that of cut 
hay to form the headiest mixture, I be- 
lieve, that this north Atlantic coast any- 
where brews. Wild roses, sweet fern, 
bayberrry-bushes are all the while pour- 
ing forth their— 

“Spare us ‘nectar,’ for sweet pity’s 
sake!” pleaded the Artist, glancing over 
my shoulder at my notes. 

“Then provide a substitute!” I chal- 
lenged him, and silence fell. 

As a matter of fact, in all the summers 
that I have known Ann and have been 
enchanted by her temperament, that 
temperament has always proved incom- 
prehensible to me—no doubt all the 
more enchanting for that. Headstrong, 
fiercely ardent, she seems a changeling 
in the family of staid old Massachusetts. 
She is an untamed daughter, ever spurn- 
ing the sober rule of the fireside, decking 
herself in wanton loveliness, and fling- 
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ing herself forth in triumphant surrender 
to the mystery of the sea’s embrace. 

Far out toward the end we found the 
house of our seeking. From the point of 
road where we approached we could 
catch but a flash of its red roof’s corner, 
like a bird-breast flickering in depths; 
as secret as its own true story, the house 
buries itself in the shadow of enfolding 
trees. We gave ourselves to the lane’s 
windings, and of a sudden the house 
stepped forth to meet us. 

“Whew!” breathed the Artist, and 
struggled to control his adjectives. “As 
you will say in your immortal work,” 
he observed, unfairly, to me, “‘it beggars 
description!” 

The old brown house gazed forth upon 
us, very wise and tolerant from the 
height of its sage centuries; but its 
manner was of gentle aloofness, as of one 
who keeps his own counsel. And this, 
as subsequent investigation has proved, 
was characteristic. It considers its past 
no one else’s affair. Modern historical 
methods, with all their impertinence, 
have never yet ferreted out the truth. 

Under the beetling brows of the upper 
story we sought entrance. The door-step 
is worn to a trough; on either side of it a 
weather-gray little old bench sits rig- 
idly, and sentinel hollyhocks stand at 
attention. 

We knocked, and waited in a hush. 
The silence deepened. The trolley-car, 
that vandal destroyer of ancient spells, 
had vanished; the birds for unknown 
reason ceased their calling, the wind 
waited, no mortal stirred. 

“Tf the latch should click”— began 
the Wife in a hoarse faintness—“‘and a 
black cat’s glittering eyes should appear 
—and then a terrible old woman with a 
bony forefinger—” 

“Come in!” we heard, remotely. Sit- 
ting in her kitchen alone, very snowy and 
gentle and smiling, was our hostess. 
“You'll excuse me not getting up, won’t 
you? But I’m too lame to come to the 
door,” she apologized, and then she 
bent to stroke the cat, and it wasn’t a 
black and evil-eyed beast at all, but a 





meek little spotted tabby, anxiously pre- 
occupied with motherhood. 

“If this is the witch,” I whispered, 
“let the spell never be broken!” 

““There’s chairs enough,” she was in- 
viting, with a wave of her hospitable 
hand. “What do I know about the 
house? Nothing, except that it was 
built in sixteen ninety-two, and that 
two young men from Salem Village— 
some say Proctor was their name— 
picked out this spot to bring their moth- 
er, to hide her when she was accused of 
witchcraft. They built the original part 
of the house—those two rooms and the 
two above—right off, and the new part 
was added on about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There’s seven outside doors,” 
she observed with a headshake that I 
fancy commented upon seven door-steps 
to be swept. 

We entered the old rooms, and saw 
the low, hand-made beams spanning the 
ceiling; saw the ingle-nook of the deep 
old fireplace; saw the sturdy walls, the 
pegs of early fashioning. There in that 
hidden dwelling we saw, too, the wild 
little drama—that flight by night, the 
terrified, helpless woman clinging to the 
stalwart sons, the exhaustion of panic 
and travel, the sanctuary found here 
where for miles around scarcely a house 
was to be seen. Then the wrenching of 
stone from the earth’s clutch, of trees 
from the forest’s, for that first rude but 
lasting shelter; the friendships with wild 
things—foxes, deer, beavers, birds— 
dumb little neighbors that brought no 
accusations, threatened no_ tortures, 
as lettered neighbors, God-professing 
neighbors had done. . . . 

From end to end of the village of 
Pigeon Cove this story is told. Not a 
single proof of its verity seems to exist, 
and yet so fixed is it in the belief of 
the people that one finds it impossible 
not to fall in with the general accept- 
ance. 

“T want to believe it!’ declared the 
Wife, which, in the last analysis, is per- 
haps the best reason for any faith, after 


all. 
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“TI suppose very few strangers ever 
hunt out this place as we have done,” 
observed the Artist, smugly. 

“Oh dear me! They say it averages 
twenty a week in the season that tries 
to get the real-estate agents to get it 
away from us for a tea-room,” smiled our 
hostess. “They think the house would 
bring business.” 

And we departed uttering execrations 
upon feminine enterprise and its ruthless 
conversion of every lovely legend into 
tea-room profits. With human incon- 
sistency we cursed the very cups that, 
in our thirstier hours, we are wont to 
bless. 


“But the best of all lies ahead!’ I 
gloated. 

And so we set out for that plateau in 
the center of the Cape, known as Dog- 
town Common. Never was appellation 
so inadequate; led by a name suggesting 
nothing more impressive than a frontier 
mining-camp, one approaches a_ lost 
world as charged with mystery, as in- 
fernally splendid, as some wilderness of 
Arizona, New Mexico, or southern 
Utah. Forgotten gods have upheaved 
the earth with a finger’s movement, 
their commands echo through space, the 
silence groans and obeys. 

It was the beginning of twilight when 
we wound up the road of approach. The 
last far-off bell and horn borne on an 
Annisquam wind had died; we hung in 
the suspense of a deathly stillness. A 
final turn in the lonely road, and the 
pleateau lay before us. 

It was so long before we spoke that at 
last the sound of our own voices almost 
frightened us, as though they broke 
something meant tuo be held unbroken, 
eternally. 

“We are in the true home of the 
witches at last!”’ I said, and then started, 
and lowered my voice. It was as though 
the spot were new to me. I believe each 
summer will bring its impression afresh. 
“Our broomsticks have reached their 
goal!” 

Yes, they had borne us unerringly to 


the very dwelling-place of all the powers 
of darkness. Before us lay those few 
miles which some curious optical trick 
ever transforms into an endlessly vast 
plateau, isolate, forsaken, save by the 
stone monsters of a history eons old. 
Geologists tell their story, tracing it from 
the plunge of a glacial torrent, which 
flung these gigantic boulders as an angry 
child flings pebbles, down through the 
ages in which frost and storm have 
chiseled them to the monstrous shapes of 
prehistoric beasts and birds and rep- 
tiles. But to us of less scientific mind 
they were the spellbound victims of 
those ancient dames whose dwellings 
have long since crumbled to earth, but 
whose shades arise at the mere utter- 
ance of such names as “Judy Rhines,” 
“Easter Carter,” “Granny Rich,” 
“Luce George,” and “Tammy Younger, 
the Queen of the Witches.” 

A New World Salisbury Plain some 
have seen in this plateau, or a vista of 
the West, or a Lord Dunsany play. 
Druidic ruin, or forgotten garden of the 
gods, or theater set in terrible splendor, 
it matters little. The astonishing fact 
remains that here, in the very midst of 
familiar New England, lies a spot almost 
never visited by the traveler, little 
known even to*the native; and that this 
spot is a wonder-world such as one might 
expect to find snap-shotted and jitneyed 
to banality. 

““Here’s where you leave me!” cried 
the Artist, flushed by a fever of heste, 
snatching pencil and sketch-book. “My 
first attack shall be made upon the ich- 
thyosaur yonder. After which I shall 
down the teleosaur, the dinosaur, the 
dinothere, and the moa, one by one.” 

“When his chest heaves like that,” 
said the Wife, “and his eye takes on that 
glitter, it is best to withdraw.” 

Therefore we left him where he had 
sunk all unwittingly into the clinging 
arms of a blackberry-bush, from which 
we extracted him as painlessly as possi- 
ble later on. 

We walked to the sagging cellar walls 
where, about two hundred years ago, the 
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village of Dogtown grew up. To-day 
nothing above the cellars and the walls 
remains, only a group of outlines show- 
ing where once some hundred families 
built and plowed and pastured and mer- 
ried and gave birth, and died. Not only 
a deserted, but a ruined, village in Amer- 
ica! Stones for the archeologist, and 
for us the legends of those mysterious 
dames, a few of whom so blackened the 
reputation of the settlement that early 
historians pursed their lips and dwelt as 
briefly as possible upon its records, 

It has remained for the tolerance of a 
later day to look upon this strangely 
vanished village, most of whose inhab- 
itants were wholly respectable members 
of esteemed Gloucester families, with 
eyes that read pathos. The lilacs that 
bloom each May beside the mossy door- 
stone of a house that is dead; the flam- 
ing yellow lilies that we found in full 
July glory before a cellar wall, were 
planted two centuries ago by those who 
built to abide. Flowers mean more than 
stone walls. One may build a house for 
a temporary and utilitarian shelter, but 
when he sets out a lilac-bush and plants 
a lily bulb he has come because he loves 
the spot—he has come to stay. And 
while the homes have rotted to disap- 
pearance, the lilacs and the lilies persist. 

But behind all this gentle, homely 
pathos hovers the sense of a world be- 
witched. This we should have felt had 
we known nothing of Dogtown’s lore; 
but, thanks to Mr. Charles E. Mann and 
his little book of thirty-one pages, we 
were primed for witchery at its blackest. 

I do not know Mr. Mann, but I do 
know that something should be done 
about him—just what, I am not pre- 
pared to say, for, happily, he has not 
passed into a memory and so cannot 
have a monument erected to it. But 
he is worthy a monument that should be 
seen of all men on Cape Ann. Only a few 
know his “The Story of Dogtown”; it 
is as obscure a little brown volume as 
ever saw the light of publication; but it 
stands as the one real record of the most 
incredibly vanished settlement this side 





the Western cliff-dwellers. He has set 
down not only what facts are known 
about the settlement, but also the 
legends of the alleged witches numbered 
among its inhabitants. 

Two isolated cellars standing near the 
old Dogtown Commons Road we identi- 
fied as those of Judy Rhines and her 
aunt, Liz Tucker, the former of whom 

yas well known as a witch. Like several 
others of these dames, she picked up a 
meager living by fortune-telling. It is 
said that once upon a time two boys, 
knowing that the chattels of a witch 
were ever public property, determined 
to prove themselves public-spirited by 
carrying off two of Judy’s geese. Judy’s 
tall, gaunt figure was seen in a moment, 
as she came shrieking and brandishing a 
hoe; but the retort of a goose flung full in 
her face so prostrated her that the boys 
were able to make off with their prey. 

“But the historian stops just there!” 
protested the Wife. 

“Tf the full story were known,” said I, 
“T haven’t a doubt we should learn that 
two of these stone figures are the boys, 
petrified for eternity by the wrath of 
Judy’s spirit!” It was growing dark, and 
the Wife shivered and said, “Ugh!” 

We watched a lone berry-picker wend- 
ing his way down from the plateau, 
making our solitude the more conscious. 
The boulders’ monstrous shapes grew 
more formidable in the gathering dusk. 

“I’m beginning to feel things!” she 
whispered. Her eyes were round. At 
times she is very ingenuous. I felt it 
incumbent on me to stiffen the intel- 
lectual backbone of the party. 

“Yes, there is certainly a peculiar psy- 
chological—or shall I say psychic?— 
reaction to the environment—” I began, 
and halted. The silence was getting a 
trifle upon one’s nerves. 

“Observe me carefully,” urged the 
Artist. “If I should pass into the form 
of a cow, horse, yellow bird, or ape, I 
should want you both to be able to 
identify me in the barn, or the branches 
of a tree, or the zoo. It would aid in get- 
ting me un-bewitched.” 
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He feels it masculine and superior thus 
to jeer at our feminine emotions, but I 
caught him suppressing a shudder. 


The darkness was growing rapidly.’ 


Lean figures of junipers, the only tree 
that finds life in this forsaken world, 
grew black and shrouded in the increas- 
ing gloom. An ominous “Caw!” from 
time to time shrieked in our ears like 
some raucous curse in the voice of Judy 
or Tammy. Gaunt junipers, like black 
ghosts stalking, and the melancholy 
crows—these are the only inhabitants to 
be seen. But what witch-spirits were 
abroad we could only guess. 

We recalled the tales of Becky Rich, 
and the fortune she once told in coffee- 
grounds, of a lover “clear across the 
water.”” Of Aunt Smith, or, as some say, 
Dark Tucker it was, who brewed a “dire 
drink” for each “ducky,” as she styled 
her victims, uttering who knows what 
incantation above the kettle of spruce 
tops and foxberry leaves. Of the foreign 
snuff-box, strangely wrought and bear- 
ing the design of a full-rigged ship, found, 
long after her death, in Tammy’s cellar, 
hidden for no ore knows what pur- 
pose 

Tammy Younger seems to have been 
the foremost practiser of black magic in 
Dogtown. Stories of her uncanny powers 
blew on the wind that swept all the sur- 
rounding settlements, and little children 
ran wailing to hide when she appeared. 
“You better be good, or Aunt Tam ’ll 
take you up home with her,” was a 
threat that accomplished more in the 
way of discipline than all the switches 
that ever grew. And as the children 
whimpered and obeyed, so did the adults 
confess that it “was being on the safe 
side not to offend Tammy.” Dignified 
church elders drew her water when she 
commanded, or even fetched her a load 
of wood. 

Tammy seems to have inherited her 
arts from her aunt, Luce George, who 
had an uncomfortable habit of bewitch- 
ing the oxen, causing them to stand, 
running out their tongues, at the bottom 
of the hill below her house, and refuse to 
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climb until their driver had paid toll 
from his load of corn. Thus she applied 
the education she had received from his 
Satanic Majesty with excellent thrift. 
Furthermore, if she commanded a load 
of wood to slide from tle 6x-team the 
load obeyed, until toll again was paid. 
Occasionally her appetite for fish led her 
to the wharves below, where it was a 
simple matter for her to bewitch the 
vatch of mackerel until her tribute was 
exacted. 

“Of course we know they’resall dead 
and gone,”” murmured the Wife. “ Yes, 
of course. But isn’t it queer the way that 
tallest juniper seems to move stealthily 
toward us—”’ 

The world had blackened swiftly, and 
now against the blackness a moon was 
rising. Athwart the sky rode a strange 
form. 

“To be sure, it’s nothing but a cloud,” 
said I, “but how extraordinarily it re- 
sembles a bony figure in a peaked hat! 
Yes, to be sure it’s a cloud—these cloud 
effects are remarkable at times,” said I, 
forcibly. 

“To be sure,’ 
faint whisper. 

““As I was saying,” I began again, 
“the psychological reaction to environ- 
ment is—is—is very interesting,” I con- 
cluded, lamely, although fairly shouting 
in my effort to be impressive. 

“T thought I heard a—a—a—ahem, a 
mosquito,” observed the Artist, slapping 
the air ostentatiously. “‘Hadn’t we 
better go now?” 

“Yes indeed, yes indeed, of course we 
should go,” we assented volubly. And 
our exit was marked by a surprising pre- 
cipitation. 

But, once more infolded by civiliza- 
tion in Gloucester, restored to normal 
by the sight of trolley-cars and summer 
pleasure-seekers and ice-cream sodas, 
the Wife raised round, infantile eyes over 
the rim of her soda-glass. 

“T haven’t shivered so deliciously 
since I wore pigtails!” she gloated. 
“When can we mount our broomsticks 
again?” 


’ 


echoed the Wife, in a 

















LA SORDA OF SEVILLE 


BY WILL IRWIN 


ORTOLA VALENCiA sat on deck, 
just off the Azores, and held court. 
Tortola, is a star, perhaps the brightest 
star, of interpretive dancing in Spain, al- 
though of English birth. Midnight were 
dawncompared to her straight, abundant 
hair and her great, appealing eyes. She 
is supple of figure yet amply voluptu- 
ous. She carries with pride a little 
head cut like a cameo, and her sloping 
shoulders, as she sits or walks, have a 
hint of a saucy shrug native to no other 
city in this world than Seville. She 
dresses in picture costume, sprinkled 
with great emeralds no deeper green 
than the shadows thrown in the hollows 
of her olive skin; and on tlie stage or off 
she holds always the spotlight. 

A cotton salesman from Barcelona, a 
Parisian art-dealer, the Third Officer— 
when he was not on watch for sub- 
marines—and a phonograph agent from 
Madrid formed the nucleus of her court; 
about them was always a fascinated 
fringe, male and female, listening to 
Tortola, who, according to the prevail- 
ing tongue in her audience, held forth 
indifferently in Spanish, French, or Eng- 
lish. Her monologue ranged from cook- 
ing in all lands to high politics. When 
she spoke on politics and international 
diplomacy, she got the respectful atten- 
tion which Latin people always give to 
the artist. That is one of their engaging 
little ways which we shall never quite 
understand. With us, and equally with 
the English, the eminent poet who ad- 
vocates low tariff or the noted actor who 
bursts forth on the Irish question gets 
but scanty attention. With the Latins 
it is different. If you paint or write or 
dance or sing supremely well, then have 
you weight in politics—hence the ex- 





traordinary influence of D’Annunzio in 
Italy. 

Mostly, however, Tortola talked 
about her art; that was when the 
Anglo-Saxons among us, and especially 
the women, drew closer and listened. 
She spoke of the native Spanish dance 
and its changes throughout the ages, of 
the Greek dance, the Hindu dance, the 
Hawaiian interpretive dancing. In quick 
phrases she gave her opinion—usually 
generous—of Isadora Duncan, of Maud 
Allen, of La Argentinita, of Loie Fuller, 
who, as a pioneer, she admired most of 
all. 

“What about the gipsy dance?” asked 
one of our women on this particular 
afternoon. “Have you ever tried that?” 

“T have tried it, madame,” said La 
Tortola, “and failed miserably. The 
gipsy dance is for the strange gipsy 
heart. Look. I went from Madrid to 
Seville once to take lessons—I had a 
project to introduce a gipsy suite at the 
Royal Theater. I tried. Long days I 
rehearsed. But I could no more do it 
than”—La Tortola cast about for a 
simile—“than one could run an auto- 
mobile without petrol. The gipsy dance 
is locked in the gipsy heart. And the 
Gitanos of Spain are gipsies no longer. 
They live among us in towns. They 
marry with us. They work at trades. 
Only one remains—from her I took 
lessons. 

“She is an old, old woman,” continued 
Tortola (afterward, I say here, I met the 
old, old woman. She was, according to 
her own confession, thirty-eight and 
looked thirty-five, showing that age is 
mostly a question of latitude) —“‘an old, 
old woman, and stone deaf from her 
birth. She either dances by her sense of 
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vibration from the guitars, or she makes 
the guitars follow her steps—I never 
could be sure which. That is why they 
call her La Sorda—the deaf woman. 
The gipsy heart lives in her. She dances 
in a cheap den at Seville, where working- 
men and soldiers go to drink their wine 
on Saturday nights. Yes’’—in answer 
to a glance from one of our women—“‘it 
is a place where a foreign lady can go if 
she has an escort, though few Spanish 
ladies would. Everything is allowed to 
the tourist. I suppose that few tourists 
have ever seen La Sorda. They go to see 
the Spanish dance—just pretty—so. La 
Sorda dances for Seville. If you wish to 
see her— Here—” and Tortola wrote 
in the fly-leaf of my guide-book an ad- 
dress. “‘Go,” she added, “late at night.” 
Nothing, at the moment, seemed less 
likely than that I should visit Seville on 
that trip, for the western front and the 
spring offensive of 1917 were calling. 
But when I had finished the business 
which led me to Madrid, I found the 
French border closed for a week. So I 
traveled south to Andalusia in order to 
look into German influences. I had for- 
gotten all about La Sorda until one 
morning when I came across that note 
on the fly-leaf of my guide-book; and, as 
always when in doubt, I consulted José. 
He is a useful person of many trades, 
this José. At the moment, he was acting 
mainly as courier for the Allied con- 
sulates—a document dropped into the 
ordinary mail during this period might 
as well have been despatched to the 
German Embassy. On the side, he was 
guide, interpreter, and friend to all 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Americans 
visiting Seville that year on official and 
semi-official business; still farther on the 
side, he would, if encouraged, do a little 
business with antiques whose genuine- 
ness he positively guaranteed. When he 
looked at you with his soft, guileless 
black eyes and his engaging smile you 
had to believe the guaranty. To José I 
showed that entry in my guide-book. 
“Ah yes, La Sorda,” said José. “I 
well know La Sorda. My wife, sefior, is 


a Gitano. She is what you call relate 
distant to La Sorda. Tortola speak 
trut’. She alone dance the gipsy dance. 
It is gone. My wife saw it twenty times, 
a hundred times, when she was a little 
girl. They dance it in camps, in the 
caves by Granada—but they are all 
dead, gone, except La Sorda. You go 
with me—the sefiora may come too if 
I am there—” José beamed with father- 
ly patronage on my wife. “And if you 
go to-night, I will bring La Sorda from 
the stage—I will what you call eentro- 
duce her. No?” 

That Saturday night at nine o’clock 
José guided us by narrow streets, 
under mysterious overhanging balconies, 
through the pleasant chatter of the mer- 
riest little city on this planet, to a quar- 
ter of small shops and wide-open, poor 
cafés where drivers, farmers, and em- 
bryo bull-fighters sipped cordial and 
coffee. By a brilliantly lighted doorway 
he led us along a narrow passage and 
through a plain pine door whose opening 
let in not only light, but the hoarse, 
male babble of a crowd. We were in the 
upper box-tier of a very small, very inti- 
mate, and very smoky theater. The 
floor below was aligned so thickly with 
little, round tables that the overworked 
waiters were hard put to force a passage 
between them; and every table was 
rimmed with lolling, chattering young 
Spanish men, their clothing soiled with 
country mud, their dark faces looking as 
though they had been hacked out of 
mahogany with a jack-knife. The gray- 
blue uniforms of Spanish soldiers slashed 
with color the dark mass of the floor. 
They were all young, very young; most 
of them mere boys, getting their first 
taste of life. 

Above this floor was a row of boxes, 
or rather stalls, like the one we now 
occupied; and opposite the entrance was 
a very little stage, its handkerchief of an 
advertising curtain now lowered. In a 
stall across from us sat some town sport 
and his girl. At a corner table near the 
stage were four or five young women, 
white or saffron-colored shawls with 
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gaudy brocaded embroidery drawn 
about their sloping shoulders. These 
were performers, waiting for their turns, 
and meantime talking with favored 
patrons. Otherwise, except for the lady 
in our box, there was no woman in this 
man’s audience. 

An orchestra of guitars, whose players 
sat at a table before the stage, began a 
strumming rhythm, and the little cur- 
tain rose laboriously to show a pretty 
young girl in a fringed shawl, one rose 
lightening her midnight hair. To the 
guitars she danced the conventional 
Spanish step with its shrug of the shoul- 
ders, its stampings, its castanets, and its 
free, full, striding step. The curtain had 
not yet fallen on this turn when José, 
who had been out exploring, returned to 
our box and ushered in La Sorda. 

She seemed, at first, almost common- 
place. She was, indeed, rather dumpy of 
figure; though her step, as she came into 
the box, was light, she had about her no 
suggestion of the lithe dancer. She was 
dressed in her working-clothes—a plain 
foulard evening gown of black with a 
little white figure, a skimpy, fringed, 
white Spanish shawl about her shoulders, 
a pair of red-satin slippers, adorned with 
pompons, on her small feet. All these 
garments looked old and a little faded, 
as though they had been cleansed and re- 
cleansed. In her black hair, bound 
tightly about her head, was a single car- 
nation, faded with the heat and smoke 
of that den. 

She was dark of countenance, even 
more than is common in Spain, and, at 





first glance, her face was not striking at’ 


all, which is also uncommon among the 
Spanish and their adopted brethren, the 
gipsies. Her nose, small, straight, fine, 
topped a broad, expressive mouth. Her 
eyes were jetty black, but they had 
neither the languor nor the occasional 
flashing boldness of the regular Spanish 
eye. Rather were they veiled with the 
mystery of her race. The expression, as I 
read it then, had a kind of good-humored 
serenity. You liked the woman on first 
glance;- but equally, you would never 


have picked her for an unusual per- 
sonage. 

“You must speak to her through me,” 
said José, in English, as he introduced 
her and set for her a chair. “She reads 
the lips, and Spanish must be perfect 
in order that she understan’. I suggest 
also that you order the drinks. It is here 
customar’.” 

I obeyed. When the waiter, having 
apparently prepared himself for heavy 
tourist trade from our box, entered with 
a bottle of cheap sherry and four glasses, 
La Sorda rose as one accustomed to 
serve, and poured our drinks. I had for- 
gotten both stage and audience up to 
this moment. But when La Sorda raised 
her glass, a babble erupted on the floor 
below. “Eh-eh-eh-e-eh!”” cried the 
crowd in concert, the shout ending in a 
long-drawn, hoarse male cry as La Sorda 
touched the rim with her lips. She stood 
at the edge of the box, laughing the 
frank, unaffected laughter of a child as 
she waved her glass toward the audi- 
ence. Babble broke out again; not in 
concert this time, but confused—a hun- 
dred men shouting independently. Sud- 
denly, La Sorda’s laughter rippled down 
to a smile and her eyes fixed themselves 
intently on a far corner of the floor 
below. So she stood for an instant; then 
her lips began to move, though she made 
no sound. Again she fixed her eyes; and 
now she was laughing that same merry, 
contagious laugh. 

“She reads their lips,” said José. “So 
far away that you and I could not hear 
at all, she reads lips. And the old pa- 
trons have learn’ to read her lips. So she 
talks across the place in all this noise.” 

La Sorda, still laughing, turned to us 
and spoke in Andalusian slang, with the 
even, unaccented voice of the stone deaf. 

“The sefiora is dark of the complex- 
ion,” said José. “The sefiora wears a 
broad hat. Of consequence they think 
she is Spanish and an artiste, and they 
ask La Sorda if she is a new dancer and 
will dance for us to-night. Because of 
which La Sorda makes a joke for them 
to laugh.” 
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The guitars strummed again, and the 
curtain rose to another lithe young girl 
and gnother Spanish dance. I leave La 
Sorda for a moment to comment on the 
strangeness of Spain and Spaniards. I 
sat in that place from nine until two, 
watching crowds of young mechanics, 
drivers, private soldiers, clerks, go into 
storms of enthusiastic applause over a 
program of eighteen turns which, with 
one exception, consisted solely of danc- 
ing. The exception was a girl in a plain 
linen suit who sang to her own guitar the 
wailing folk-songs of Seville, of Granada, 
and of Algeciras. Nor—again with one 
exception—was any of the dancing in the 
slightest degree improper. This excep- 
tion was mild, and it was the least suc- 
cessful turn of the evening. You could 
not imagine this in any other white 
man’s land. Like their universal rage for 
the bull-fight, like their way of doing 
business, like their polities, it illustrates 
the mysterious difference of the Spanish, 
which is sometimes an irritation and 
always a charm. 

Tortola Valencia, in her discourses on 
international politics, used again and 
again the phrase “* Europe—and Spain.” 

Meantime, La Sorda had discovered 
my army field-glasses, which I had 
brought along in case we might be seated 
far back in the house. To her they were 
a new object, and a miracle. A little, 
bubbling laugh broke the habitual good- 
humored serenity of her expression. She 
tried them on the opposite box, and gave 
the wondering “‘Oh!” of a child at seeing 
faces come so very near. 

“She say it is the first time such objec’ 
was ever in this place,” said José, trans- 
lating, “and she say the house is now 
quite fashionable—no?” 

The curtain was drawn now, and the 
audience caught this bit of by-play. La 
Sorda turned the glasses on this face 
and that, picked up the remarks from 
their lips, laughed her tinkling, childish 
laugh, and returned the jokes with voice- 
less movements of her own lips. Roars of 
merriment surged over the house. A 
soldier took up two empty glasses, put 
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them to his eyes, and returned the stare. 
There followed a scramble for glasses; in 
a moment the house below was a pool of 
great frogs’ eyes all staring at us. Then 
the leader of the guitar orchestra 
pounded vigorously for order, the guitars 
strummed, and the curtain rose for an- 
other turn. 

“Watch this one,” said La Sorda, her 
face resuming its deep serenity. “She 
is a pupil of mine in the Spanish dance. 
If she does well, she goes to Granada for 
a regular engagement.” 

She did well, this slip of a blonde 
seventeen-year-old, with her childish 
awkwardness but pointing her litheness 
of young movement; and when the ap- 
plause was done La Sorda excused her- 
self. 

“T am next,” she said, “and there are 
things to do before the curtain rises.” 
She descended to the floor; we watched 
her thread her way past the tables to the 
door beside the stage. From every table 
they called to her or held out detaining 
hands, which she evaded, smiling. Twice 
she stopped and chatted a moment with 
old patrons. Plainly, she was queen of 
this place. It revolved about La Sorda, 
had its being because of her. 

She vanished through the door. The 
audience faced the stage and settled to 
something like quiet for the Big Turn. 

I don’t know how to describe it. To 
do it justice, both the reader and I 
should have to understand the technique 
of dancing, which, being Americans, 
neither of us does. Even then it would 
be like explaining to an Occidental 
painter, who had never seen a Japanese 
print, just how or why a Japanese print 
may be beautiful. 

When the curtain rose, seven people 
sat on twe benches behind the footlights. 
To the left, dressed in Spanish dancing 
costume of fringed shawl, skirts flaring 
like a petal, tight bodices, were two 
young girls who had danced before. 
Next them, seeming by contrast a rather 
shabby figure in her old black evening 
dress and her skimpy white shawl, sat 
La Sorda. Next were two squat men, 
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in ordinary day clothes and checked, 
cravatless flannel shirts, holding guitars. 
Finally came two old women, dumpy of 
figure and gray of hair. That was all; 
no scenery, and, except for the two 
young girls at the end, no costuming nor 
make-up. The two guitarists struck up a 
staccato rhythm in a minor key. Sud- 
denly the whole company, their legs go- 
ing like pistons, began a stamping which 
sounded like the roll of a bass drum. Into 
this rhythm burst a hard clapping of 
their hands—a sound like that of casta- 
nets or snare-drums. This drum-beating 
became faster and more continuous, and 
the wailing of the guitars rose louder. 
One of the young girls sprang to her feet, 
then the other; and they danced wildly. 
The steps seemed to me those of the 
Spanish dance, and I saw nothing un- 
usual in the performance except that it 
was faster, a little more abandoned than 
any of the performances which I had 
seen in Madrid; also there were curious 
attitudes of the hands and the body. 

The two girls, with a final pirouette, 
sank to a bow; the applause, which had 
been going on by bursts, grew to a roar 
as La Sorda rose, beamed a serene smile 
which had, somehow, nothing of the 
stage about it, advanced to the foot- 
lights. 

And La Sorda danced the gipsy dance. 
Watching her after the others was like 
watching Hal Chase play first base after 
witnessing a high-school game, like 
watching Sothern act “Hamlet” after 
hearing it recited by a village elocutionist. 
Crouched in the posture of an Indian on 
the trail, she began with a rolling stamp- 
ing of her feet. Straightening up as she 
went on, she threw head and torso back 
and whirled in a wild step. There was 
beauty in every pose and movement. 
It was mounting toward beauty inex- 
pressible when arms, hands, and torso 
began to fall into poses almost gro- 
tesque, like those of the Japanese stage. 
Now her mysterious eyes shot fire, now 
they grew soft; but always, they pro- 
jected across the footlights a current of 
personality. Had you seen but her head, 








you must have watched, just for the play 
of her expression. “The gipsy heart!” 
You began to see and understand now 
what Tortola Valencia meant; why none 
but a gipsy could express it. With the 
music and the motion you felt long, free 
nights under the stars, the beating of 
wild wings of the soul—and then—snap! 
—she had slid into a series of grotesque 
poses and you were the gipsy trickster, 
selling doctored horses, whispering gross 
flatteries over a lady’s palm, and doing 
it not so much for the money as to satisfy 
your own untamed, whimsical sense of 
humor. Then it beat wilder and wilder, 
to a crescendo of stamping, clapping, 
beats of the guitars, and you were the 
gipsy with his soul free, all his pagan 
longings fulfilled. You were the soaring 
birds, the winds, the air—a sudden roll 
of clapping, and La Sorda had stopped, 
panting a little, bowing. . . . They en- 
cored her again and again, until she had 
to refuse with a gesture, to signal for the 
curtain. 

During the entre’acte, she came into 
the audience on the way to our stall. 
Her appearance brought another ova- 
tion. Men rose from their seats and 
clapped their hands in her very face. 
Then she came back among us, panting 
a little, wearing again that expression of 
good-humored serenity. So, presently, 
while the house partly cleared and partly 
refilled, while the program began again 
with the purely Spanish dancers, La 
Sorda talked to us of many things. José, 
seated just across the little table from 
her, took the conversation from her, and 
translated; she, leaning on her elbows, 
spelled our answers from his lips. Occa- 
sionally, when she wished to be em- 
phatic, she would shift her gaze from his 
mouth to our faces and smile or nod or 
drive in her point with a slow, dignified 
Spanish gesture. It is La Sorda speak- 
ing now, though in the voice of José, and 
I shall smooth out his struggles with 
English. 

“T was born deaf,” said La Sorda. 
“They say I could distinguish some 
sound before I was five. I think so my- 
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self, because I seem to remember what 
hearing is like. But it all went finally, 
and I learned the deaf-and-dumb alpha- 
bet. Then my mother showed me how 
to speak and to read the lips. Mother 
learned it from a teacher of the deaf. I 
had spoken a little, already, before I was 
five, so that was not hard. It was many 
years before I could read the lips.” 

“And when did you begin to dance?” 

“IT don’t know. My mother loved 
dancing—she danced gipsy fashion. 
When I was little I danced with her. 
There were others who taught me— 
when I was a child many old women were 
still doing the real gipsy dance. I learned 
from them in Gitano camps when they 
came to Seville, and over by the caves 
at Granada. When I began really to 
dance, my cousin played the guitar for 
me. By and by I could catch the vibra- 
tion of the guitar a littlhe—feel it in my 
fingers. I don’t know why, but the 
guitars are always with me and I with 
the guitars.” 

“Tortola told me that the gipsy dance 
‘annot be taught—to any one but an 
old-fashioned gipsy.” 

“Tt is true. Many people come for 
lessons. They cannot learn. La Argen- 
tinita was here last month.”” La Argen- 
tinita, a slender, appealing, pretty girl 
from the Argentine, who‘could make 
castanets talk, was at this period the 
newest craze in Madrid. 

“Whenever she tried, she was only 
graceful and Spanish—so.” And the 
hands and arms of La Sorda flowed into 
a sweeping, billowy gesture. “But an- 
other woman does it. She dances in 
Granada. She is better than I. You 
see, I am thirty-eight and not so supple 
as I used to be. And lately I am trou- 
bled with the breath. I must be here 
from nine in the evening until four in 
the morning, dancing three times every 
night. The air of this place is smoky, as 
you see. Then distinguished patrons 
come, and I must often sit and drink 
wine with them. I usually pretend I am 
drinking when I am not”— here La 
Sorda gave again her tinkling laugh of an 


amused child—‘‘but sometimes they 
catch me and I must drink a little. All 
that is very bad for the breathing and I 
must have breath to dance my best.” 

We paid her some compliments then; 
told her, through José, what we thought 
of her performance, what Tortola Valen- 
cia and others had said. Through all 
that she merely smiled and maintained 
her serene expression. 

“Did you ever dance outside of Se- 
ville?” I asked, in the end. “TI should 
think you would be a furore abroad.” 

“T have had two offers,” said La 
Sorda. “One, years ago, I nearly ac- 
cepted. A very rich manager from the 
Argentine saw me and wanted to take 
me to Buenos Aires. But I could not 
leave my mother.” 

“But they got you to Madrid once,” 

said José. 
Yes, that is true,”’ replied La Sorda, 
laughing again, “for two weeks. It was 
a three months’ engagement. But after 
two weeks I found I could not live away 
from my mother. I told them to keep 
their money, and came back.” 

We did not ask the obvious question— 
why she did not take mother along? 
Somehow, by these and other references, 
La Sorda made it plain that mother was 
an irremovable fixture of Seville. As 
soon think of moving the cathedral or 
the Alhambra to Madrid or Buenos 
Aires as to displace mother! 

“So I stay in Seville,” concluded La 
Sorda, “‘and play here nights, and in the 
afternoon I give lessons in the Spanish 
dance—and in the gipsy dance to those 
who think they can learn.” 

“TI wonder,” I said to José in English, 
“how much money she gets for all this? 
If she had gone to Madrid or the Argen- 
tine she would have earned the salary 
of a bull-fighter. She might be a rich 
woman.” 

“Oh, she won’t mind telling you in the 
least,” said José. Her attention was 
turned from us for a moment; she was 
holding a smiling exchange of lip-reading 
with some one on the floor. José 
touched her arm. 
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“La Sorda,” he asked in Spanish, 
“‘what do they pay you here?” 

“Four pesetas a night,” said La Sorda. 

Four pesetas is eighty cents. Spanish 
incomes are incredibly small. 

“And how much for your teaching?” 
pursued José, 

“Two to four pesetas an hour,” re- 
plied La Sorda. She tossed off these fig- 
ures in a careless aside; she was laughing 
now at some joke from a far corner of 
the audience. 

“Sometimes rich patrons give her 
presents,” said José, on his own account. 
“She has bought with these presents a 
little house across the river. There she 
lives with her mother, and her cousin 
cooks for them. She lives very well, as 
things go with the Gitanos.” 

I watched her then, still chatting 
across the noise to people on the floor; 
spying, with her art of lip-reading, on a 
dozen conversations, all of which amused 
her, and quite oblivious to us. In Madrid, 
which loves dancing and novelty, she 
would have been a craze. With a Mad- 
rid reputation she might have gone on 
to the Argentine and to all rich, lavish 
Latin America. Suites at luxurious 
hotels, jewels, automobiles, the company 
of the rich and great in all the Spanish 
world—this was the prospect open to La 










Sorda when, years ago, she went to 
Madrid. If she were of a saving nature, 
she might have had much money. Her 
very affliction would have served as a 
priceless instrument for her press agent. 

Yet here she was, with her expression 
of good-humored serenity and her easy, 
tinkling laughter of a child, dancing for 
the boys of Seville in a small, dingy 
theater, working hard for an income 
which could not possibly exceed, regu- 
larly, fifteen dollars a week. Still—that 
expression, that laugh— Suddenly I 
realized that the elusive bluebird of hap- 
piness had for a moment brushed us with 
his wings. She, this deaf woman of Se- 
ville, was plying an art in which she was 
supreme, loving it, confident in it. 
Every night she gained that instant, 
generous applause which is the consola- 
tion of the actor. No Irving in London, 
no Booth in New York, got quicker or 
more hearty appreciation than she in 
that obscure, drab quarter of a Spanish 
provincial city. She was queen in her lit- 
tle world; it existed for her, because of 
her; it loved her, that queer little world, 
amused her, satisfied her. Above all, 
she was doing well a job which she loved. 
Between acts of that gigantic drama of 
unhappiness being played to the north, 
I had encountered the happy life. 


THE SHEPHERDS 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HEY never sought; nay, they but woke and came 
Quickly; nor paused they to bring 


Gifts to the Little King; 





No gems had they, nor a remembered name. 


E’en while they knelt, three Wise Men worshiping, 
Over the desert rode afar, 
Patient, and sought a star;— 

Yet came too late to hear the angels sing. 


Oh, wake us, make us simple, make us mild! 
Spare us the desert thirst and fears, 
The garnered gems, and years! 

Oh, bring us to Thee quickly, Holy Child. 
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EIGHTY YEARS AND AFTER 


BY W. D. 


yw my life I have been afraid of 
death. I think the like is true of 
every one, and I think it is also true 
that now, when old and nearer death, in 
the order of life, than ever before, I am 
less afraid of dying than when I was 
young and naturally far from it. I be- 
lieve this again is true of all men, but it 
may not be at all true of others. Perhaps 
in age, as in sickness, when the vital 
forces are lowered we lose something of 
that universal and perpetual dread, un- 
til, as observation, if not experience, 
teaches, we survive it altogether and 
make the good end common to the dying. 

Apparently the fear of death does not 
always mount with the loss of faith in a 
life hereafter, but sometimes the con- 
trary. Until I was thirty-five years old 
[ had no question but if I died I should 
live again; yet the swift loss of that 
faith, through the almost universal lapse 
of it in the prevailing agnosticism of the 
eighteen-seventies and eighties, was a 
relief from that fear. I had hitherto 
felt that, being a sinner, as I did not 
doubt I was, I should suffer for my 
sins after death; yet, now that the fear 
of hell was effectively gone, a certain 
stress was lifted from me which had 
weighed upon my soul. When I was a 
well-grown boy I used to pray before I 
slept at night that I might not die before 
morning and that I might not go to hell, 
but neither of my petitions had been 
inspired by the wise and kind doctrine 
of Swedenborg which I had been taught 
from my earliest years, and so I must 
suppose that my terror was a remnant 
of the ancestral, the anthropoidal fear 
which once possessed all human life. 

In age, in youth, most people be- 
lieve in God because they cannot deny 
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the existence of a cause of things. The 
universe did not happen of itself, though 
we may, in middle life, say so sometimes. 
Even then I felt that there was a Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, but I had not the 
sense of a Father in Heaven, though 
I prayed to Him every night by that 
name. I had not the sense of loving 
Him, though I feared Him because I 
knew myself a wrong-doer in my 
thoughts and deeds, and imagined Him 
a just judge. The fear of His judgment 
has passed from me more and more as I 
have grown older; but at no time have 
I thought irreverently of Him or spoken 
so of Him. Still Dhave not affectionately 
prayed to Him outside of the Scriptural 
words. I have not praised Him in the 
terms of flattery which must, if He is the 
divine consciousness we imagine Him, 
make Him sick at heart. I do not say 
this is the case with other old men, but 
I note it in my own case with whatever 
humility the utmost piety would have. 
My fear of Him has not grown upon 
me; neither do I think it has lessened, 
as it seems to me my fear of death has. 
There is apparently no reason for this 
diminishing dread, and I do not account 
for it as a universal experience. There 
seems to be a shrinkage of the emotions 
as of the forces from youth to age. 
When we are young life fills us full to 
the verge of being and leaves us no van- 
tage-point from which we have any per- 
spective of ourselves. For instance, I 
cannot recall inquiring what I was at 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and hardly at 
sixty, as I am now inquiring what I am 
at eighty-two, though I have always 
been keenly interested in the analysis of 
life and character. But experience grows 
with age, and the study of it may be 
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the last stage of introspection, though 
hardly, I should say, could it prevail till 
ninety or after. 

The greatest and most dramatic 
shrinkage of consciousness is, of course, 
that which follows from the cooling of 
the passions, and is something appar- 
ently quite physical. Love at its best 
means marriage, and is altogether the 
most beautiful thing in life. It is never 
self-consciously ridiculous, though often 
ridiculous enough to the witness. Its 
perversion is the ugliest thing in life and 
the shamefulest, but for a day, for an 
hour of its bliss, one would give all one’s 
other years; yet it does not escape the 
imperfection which mars everything. 
The best of existence, the home and the 
children, proceed from it; without it 
there can be no death, and the rending of 
the dearest ties and the anguish of grief 
come from love, too; the grave as well 
as the home awaits it. 

There are faults which age redeems us 
from, and there are virtues which turn 
to vices with the lapse of years. The 
worst of these is thrift, which in early 
and middle life it is wisdom and duty to 
practise for a provision against destitu- 
tion. As time goes on this virtue is apt 
to turn into the ugliest, cruelest, shab- 
biest of the vices. Then the victim of it 
finds himself hoarding past all probable 
need of saving for himself or those next 
him, to the deprivation of the remoter 
kindred of the race. In the earlier time 
when gain was symbolized by gold or 
silver, the miser had a sensual joy in the 
touch of his riches, in hearing the coins 
clink in their fall through his fingers, and 
in gloating upon their increase sensible 
to the hand and eye. Then the miser 
had his place among the great figures of 
misdoing; he was of a dramatic effect, 
like a murderer or a robber; and some- 
thing of this bad distinction clung to him 
even when his specie had changed to 
paper currency, the clean, white notes 
of the only English bank, or the green- 
backs of our innumerable banks of issue; 
but when the sense of riches had been 
transmuted to the balance in his favor at 


his banker’s, or the bonds in his drawer 
at the safety-deposit vault, all splendor 
had gone out of his vice. His bad emi- 
nence was gone, but he clung to the lust 
of gain which had ranked him with the 
picturesque or histrionic wrong-doers, 
and which only ruin from without could 
save him from, unless he gave his rem- 
nant of strength to saving himself from 
it. Most aging men are sensible of all 
this, but few have the frankness of that 
aging man who once said that he who 
died riclt died disgraced, and died the 
other day in the comparative penury of 
fifty millions. 

Few old men have the strength to 
save themselves from their faults, per- 
haps because they have no longer the 
resilience of youth in any sort. It would 
be interesting to know when this ceases 
in mind or body; but without calling 
other dotards to witness, I will record 
that, physically, it had ceased in me 
half-way through my seventies, as I once 
found when I jumped from a carriage at 
the suggestion of the young driver who 
said he did not like the way the horse 
was acting. I myself saw nothing 
wrong in the horse’s behavior, but I 

sasoned that a driver so young must 
know better, and I struck the ground 
with the resilience of an iron casting of 
the same weight. 

Yet any time within the seventies I 
should say that one still felt young in 
body if not in mind; after that one 
feels young oftenest in spirit; a beau- 
tiful morning will go far to find the joy 
of youth in the octogenarian, as a 
gloomy sunset will find the pathos of it. 
I imagine, in fact, that youth lurks 
about in holes and corners of us as long 
as we live, but we must not make too 
free with it. We may go a good long 
walk in the forenoon, and feel the 
fresher; but we must not be tempted to 
another walk in the afternoon, lest the 
next morning find us fully as old as we 
are. Exercise is not for age unless it is 
the carriage exercise which used to be 
prescribed by the physicians of the rich; 
certainly not motor exercise, which is 
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almost as bad as walking exercise. A 
stick helps out, but it will not do so 
much as it promises on an up-hill way. 
In the summer, for instance, I live in a 
valley with the sea at either end of it, 
and I can traverse the intervening 
meadows with refreshment, or at least 
without exhaustion, but in front there 
has grown up since I was seventy a hill 
which was not there before and is as 
surprising as the effect of some recent 
volcanic upheaval. When I begin to 
climb this strange acclivity I find my 
stick a very lively leg, but as I mount it 
falters and goes lame; and before I reach 
the top I think I should almost be better 
without it. Before a certain time in my 
later seventies I was a quite indefati- 
gable pedestrian, but one night, coming 
out of a theater in Boston, I boldly 
crossed the Common toward my hotel on 
Beacon Hill till it began to rise under me. 
There I began to sink under it, and 
before I reached the top I despaired in a 
deadly fatigue which was probably in 
part the effect of sitting unmoved 
through several hours in the theater. I 
should like to warn all octogenarians to 
beware of resting too much; there is 
such a thing as that and it is a very 
serious thing. 

After sixty one must not take too 
many chances with one’s self; but I 
should say that the golden age of man 
is between fifty and sixty, when one 
may safely take them. One has peace 
then from the different passions; if one 
has been tolerably industrious one is 
tolerably prosperous; one has fairly 
learned one’s trade or has mastered one’s 
art; age seems as far off as youth; one 
is not so much afraid of death as earlier; 
one likes joking as much as ever and 
loves beauty and truth as much; family 
‘ares are well out of the way; if one has 
married timely one no longer nightly 
walks the floor with even the youngest 
child; the marriage ring is then a circle 
half rounded in eternity. It is a blessed 
time; it is indeed the golden age, and 
no age after it is more than silvern. The 
dest age after it may be that between 


eighty and ninety, but one cannot make 
so sure of ninety as of seventy in the 
procession of the years, and that is 
where the gold turns silver. But silver is 
one of the precious metals, too, and it 
need not have any alloy of the baser 
ones. I do not say how it will be in the 
years between ninety and a hundred; 
I am not yet confronted with that ques- 
tion. Still, all is not gold between eighty 
and ninety as it is between fifty and 
sixty. In that time, if one has made 
oneself wanted in the world, one is still 
wanted; but between eighty and ninety, 
if one is still wanted, is one wanted as 
much as ever? It is a painful question, 
but one must not shirk it; and in trying 
for the answer one must not do less than 
one’s utmost, at a time when one’s ut- 
most will cost more effort than before. 
This is a disadvantage of living so long, 
but we cannot change the conditioning 
if we wish to live. 

There is always the question whether 
one does wish to live, but for the aver- 
agely happy or unhappy man, I should 
say yes, yes, yes. We could ignore the 
fact that there are some men so unhappy 
beyond the vast average that they can- 
not wish to live. These kill themselves, 
but, speaking without the statistics, I 
do not believe these are oftefi people of 
eighty and after. Apparently life is sel- 
dom so unbearable with these that one 
almost never hears of their suicide. 

The young mostly think the old are 
subjectively dull because they seem 
objectively dull, but they may often 
seem so because youth, not life, is unin- 
teresting. I have known only one octo- 
genarian who was not interested in any 
phase of life, who no longer cared to hear 
or tell of a new thing who turned from 
books as jadedly as from men. This 
might have been because he had known 
the best of both to satiety. If one is of 
the reading habit as this sad sage was of, 
one has, by eighty and after, read most 
of the best books. In my own case, 
though, I have not been a measureless 
consumer of literature; I have devoured 
so much of it that every now and then 
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when I propose myself some novelty, I 
cannot find the desired freshness in 
books which I have read only two or 
three times before, or even never before. 
Yet, not counting the latest poetry and 
fiction, I have ignored many of the 
things which most people have read— 
some very signal things, in fact. I have 
been rather fond of reading things 
many times over; they do not tire; cer- 
tain passages of Shakespeare which I 
got by heart when I was a boy—say 
Henry V’s heartless snub of Falstaff 
when the new King must call his joke- 
fellow off, or things out of “Macbeth” 
or “Othello.” Tennyson does not bear 
re-reading like Keats, though long as 
much my favorite; and Heine does not, 
though he was once my greatest favorite. 
Yet within my eighty-second year I have 
read Don Quixote with as much zest as 
in my twelfth year; and the other day 
I read Milton’s “Lycidas” with as rich 
a woe as the first time. 

Literature is a universe where we poor 
planets swim about as if we were each 
no greater than the Earth which is well- 
nigh lost in its own little solar system. 
The question should be of one’s con- 
tinuing interest in public questions, and 
of one’s value in treating of them. If I 
were boasting here of senility or its sig- 
nal usefulness I would allege that of the 
octogenarian who seems to me the first 
of those publicists among us in address- 
ing the sense and conscience of his coun- 
trymen since the German war on man- 
kind began. 

The attitude of amaze in comparative 
youth at mere superannuation is one of 
the hardest things which the old have to 
bear from their juniors, far harder than 
the insult of Hamlet’s mockery of Polo- 
nius. Every old man knows the truth 
about physical age, and it can only hurt 
him the more to be told that he is looking 
better than ever, to be forced to smirk 
in the acceptance or refusal of the false 
homage offered his years in the effort to 
discount them for him. Let us alone, I 
say, and we can bear our burden; do 
not add the weight of your gross kind- 


ness to it. We know that we have won- 
derful alleviations and even advantages; 
we are at least not dead, and there we 
are at least equal with younger men, for 
at the end of the ends no grade of junior- 
ity can claim more. 

I have met many old people, and I am 
glad that when I was younger I did not 
wish to praise their youthfulness or exalt 
their abounding health and vigor. When 
I once sat next to Emerson and heard 
him asking his other next-hand neighbor 
who I was when I had just told him who 
that neighbor was, I did not praise his 
wonderful memory. I must have been 
saved by somehow realizing that time 
would do all the needful remembering 
of him and eternity for him. Loss of 
memory is almost the first infirmity of 
noble minds, and I am proud to recall 
that when I was little more than thirty 
I clung to the hand of a fellow-citizen 
and tried for his familiar name, a name 
as idle as could well be. I had it as soon 
as our backs were turned, and I have 
never since lost it, or been the richer for 
it. I was young then, but when I was 
really beginning to be old I found myself 
at Rome, in returning to the use of my 
earlier Italian, often failing of a word 
before I realized that I had first failed 
of the English of it. Now I wander in a 
whirl of lost words which I can find only 
by first defining their uses to myself. 
Then the name wonderfully appears and 
I keep it a longer or shorter time; but 
meanwhile I have suffered. The worst 
case of forgetfulness that I remember 

yas the name of a tree, that tree which 
looks an evergreen but is really decidu- 
ous, the— ‘There, it is gone again! 
No, I have it. Larch, larch, larch! How 
could I have forgotten it? It never was 
serge, at all! Tolstoy says that remember- 
ing is hell, and nothing can be more ter- 
rible than remembering everything, as 


_ those newly arrived spirits do in the life 


to come, when their inner memories are 
explored for the things which have been 
dropped into their outer memories and 
comfortably forgotten. But if it is a 
blessing to forget, what a torment it is 
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to fail of the thing we want to remem- 
ber! 

Titian outlived his ninety-nine years 
and kept on painting almost to the last. 
I have not found any critic to say how 
well he continued to paint, though I 
dare say there is more than one such 
critic. I ean well believe that he wrought 
as greatly then from his exhaustless soul 
as in his prime. At ninety-nine he was 
working hard at Venice, in the inti- 
macy of another Venetian master, the 
great sculptor and architect Sanso- 
vino, who was, however, only ninety- 
three. I used to view his Renaissance 
work with as great pleasure as my sub- 
servience to Ruskin’s Gothic tyranny 
would let me, but I did not try to distin- 
guish the later work in it from the ear- 
lier, and I cannot say from my personal 
knowledge that his mastery held out to 
the last. It is only now that from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica I have learned 
that “his masterpiece, the bronze doors 
of the sacristy in St. Mark’s,”” was done 
when he was eighty-five, and that at 
eighty-eight “he completed a_ small 
bronze gate with a graceful relief of 
Christ surrounded by angels.” Titian 
and he lived in great jollity together, and 
were of a gaiety which is rather char- 
acteristic of the old, though their 
younger friends are apt to think other- 
wise. Sansovino was not of his friend’s 
unfailing health, but he knew how to 
ward off an attack in his latest years, 
when Vasari tells us “he retired toadark, 
warm place,” and remained there till per- 
fectly restored. It seems worth trying. 

As old as Titian when he died was the 
great Admiral Andrea Doria, who re- 
fused a crown from Genoa and kept 
her a republic after he saved her from 
her enemies by his victories; but I do 
not know when he won his last battle 
any more than I know when Titian 
painted his last masterpiece. The Doge 
Enrico Dandolo was a blind nonage- 
narian when he led his Venetians to the 
assault of the Byzantine walls, but his 
exact age is something the reader must 
learn from history. 
Vout, CXL.—No. 835.—4 
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The most distinguished 
nonagenarian whom I have personally 
known was our eminent citizen, John 
Bigelow, and I recall with lasting pleas- 
ure hearing him give in the Century 
Theater at New York his recollection of 
an interview, fifty years earlier, with 
Alexander Dumas—a charming charac- 
terization of the mighty mulatto, done 
with delicate humor and friendly criti- 
cism and delivered with unfaltering 
force and grace. 

There is a common superstition of old 
people’s severity, and even  surliness, 
which I should here like to combat, for I 
have oftenest found age kind and sweet. 
I have not known so many nonage- 
narians as to have lost count of any, 
and I recall one dear lady whom I first 
saw when I was still twenty-nine and 
met a second time when I was thirty and 
she ninety-seven. “‘ You remember Mr. 
H., mother?” hér daughter suggested. 
“Yes,” she chirped in answer, “but he 
won't remember me.” Think of one’s 
not remembering a lady of ninety-seven! 
After an interval of more than half a 
century I met my second nonagenarian, 
who was indeed only ninety-five, but 
who came tripping down-stairs to greet 
me in his parlor like a light-footed youth 
of thirty-five, and who said, as if to ex- 
cuse his delay, that his wife was not 
very well, though only ninety. Soon 
afterward she died, and then he died, 
too, but that day he was as much alive 
as need be. His face showed few marks 
of age, though his eyes, which were 
bright, were narrowed to little more than 
a fine gleam. It was in Cambridge, and 
of course we talked books with the back 
thought in my own mind that I must 
not tire b'm. Will the reader believe 
that before I was aware I did tire him? 
I am so fond of talking books! I shall 
always be ashamed of that inadvertence, 
though I almost rushed away. At seven- 
ty-three I could still rush a little. 

Once in Boston, long before that, I 
lunched with a brave gentleman of 
ninety-four, who was still in the office- 
practice of the law, and went to his 
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office every day. He did not brag of 
this, but his son did, in a proud aside 
to me. As to octogenarians there is 
simply no end to them; they swarm, 
they get in one’s way. I recall notably 
the first I met on my way to Europe. 
I had left my father at home in his 
eighty-eighth year; he had always been 
alive, and I did not think his age 
strange; but my fellow-voyager had per- 
haps never been very much alive, and 
I observed him with question whether 
people were usually so dull at eighty. 
Now I do not think they usually are; 
they seem rather a sprightly generation, 
and rightly resentful of the sympathy of 
people who regard them as infirm and 
in the need of being told that they are 
looking wonderfully well, and younger 
than ever. So, perhaps, they are; but 
why rub it in? 

When I met this octogenarian I am 
speaking of, I was making the first of 
five or six successive transatlantic voy- 
ages in ten or twelve years—after re- 
maining homebound for nigh twenty 
years; now I hope, as soon as the terms 
of universal peace are fixed, to begin 
going to Europe again. “I cannot rest 
from travel,” as Ulysses says in the 
words of Tennyson. It involves some 
risks, but is not it the only escape from 
death, for the time being? Yet if you 
wish to escape promptly you must not 
delay beginning to go, or it will cost you 
a certain suffering. When I began to 
20, between my sixties and seventies, I 
loathed the terms of perpetuity pre- 
sented in the run from the country to 
the city, where I was to sail, with the 
railroad ticketing and checking, and 
then the transferring of baggage to the 
steamer: I saw the whole loathly per- 
spective from the starting-point; and 
yet I knew that England was my goal; 
and now I know, if I did not then, that 
English travel is pure joy. There is 
no other travel like it, though American 
travel is a little like it in its unham- 
pered movement. As for the conti- 
nent—France, Germany, Italy—it is 
purgatory which you plunge into or out 


of in the going to or from that heaven 
of English travel; in this you begin to 
rest from the moment you begin td 
move. 

Among the things that the octoge- 
narian must guard against is that soli- 
tude which is liable to grow upon him 
through the fault of other octogena- 
rians. I do not know that they are apt 
to die out of proportion to other mor- 
tals; but certainly they seem to die 
more noticeably and to leave their con- 
temporaries lonelier than people who 
have not lived so long. Perhaps this is 
an effect of the stir which is made about 
their dying at such an advanced age— 
as if, having lived so long, they ought to 
have lived longer. But I cannot say 
what is to be done about it, if anything; 
the solitude is inevitable; and yet, I 
cannot pretend that I miss other old 
people much. This is possibly because 
we octogenarians are not so much in the 
habit of seeing one another as septua- 
genarians and sexagenarians are. Per- 
haps there is a remote feeling of relief 
when we hear of one another going; we 
realize that those others were often 
rather dull company. Still, we are 
lonelier, till the solitude accumulated 
upon us ceases to be a conscious fact. 
I have no remedy to suggest unless it is 
the rather mechanical device of culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the young. 
But then the young are often so dull, 
too, and they cumber one with kind- 
ness, more than the old; you do not see 
us helping the old on with their over- 
coats, or putting them chairs. The 
best thing would be to be born of a 
copious generation, with lots of brothers 
and sisters, and no end of cousins. 
There is comfort in the next of kin, 
such as comes from no other propin- 
quity, though there is now and. then 
a painful sense of responsibility for our 
blood-relations if they are rather fitter 
for the kingdom of heaven in their 
pecuniary circumstances than for the 
best society of a democratic republic. If 
they are somewhat silly one feels that 
one would rather have them criminal. 











EIGHTY 





Quite apart from these digressions, 
and only because his case comes into 
the chapter of octogenarian loneliness, 
I wish to speak of a very gentle old man 
whose acquaintance I made in sharing 
with him a wayside seat, several years 
ago, when we were still within our 
seventies. We began at once with those 
intimate topics which strangers enter 
upon so promptly, and he told me 
that he had left his farm and was pass- 
ing his widower-years in the family of 
his son, where they were all very kind 
to him. He casually mentioned that he 
always went to bed at six o'clock, and 
when I showed some surprise at this he 
explained that he did not wish to dis- 
turb the wonted course of the family 
life, or to put his children and grand- 
children to the trouble of entertaining 
him. He seemed to imply that he was 
less lonely in withdrawing from them 
than if he had kept about with them. 
He sweetly touched upon differences in 
the young and old which no good-will 
or affection could annul. “But,” he 
added, “‘there is an old lady coming to 
visit us, and then I shall keep about. 
We shall have more to say to each other, 
and be more sociable.”’ I ventured to 
ask how old this lady was, and he said 
sixty; he did not seem to think the 
space between this and his eightieth 
year any great matter. In fact, upon 
reflection, I could not feel it so, either, 
considering how far the sympathy of 
women can go in bridging such inter- 
vals. 

I recall that when I was a very small 
boy—small, but of fixed opinions—I un- 
speakably preferred old ladies to old 
men, as I saw them about our house in 
the character of guests, for the day or 
the dinner. They were mostly of 
Quakerly guise and cult, apparently, but 
the one old gentleman who visited us 
was of our small sect and perhaps came 
for the comfort of the little-friended 
doctrine which we shared with him. 


He must have stayed overnight, for I 
have still the vision of his movable 
teeth in the tumbler of water, where he 





YEARS AND AFTER 





kept them while he slept, and where 
they remained while he scraped a sweet 
apple for luncheon before the noonday 
dinner. He was somehow dreadful to 
me for these facts, and I contrasted him 
in my mind with those old ladies, to 
their infinite advantage. 

I have carried these my preferences 
through life, and I still regard old ladies 
as angelic, in so much that I have never 
seen one that I did not revere. I do 
not know when they begin to look old 
to other eyes, but to mine they never 
look old, as old men look. Very likely 
some of them may once have been silly, 
and some naughty, but they do not 
show it, while all the goodness and wis- 
dom of their youth has grown upon 
them. I should like to touch here, but 
barely touch, the thought of the dear 
and lovely lady which has all this time 
been in the back of my mind, as a 
supreme proof of the highest praise that 
could be given to aging woman. She 
was of the finest modernity in her love 
of the best things in literature and life, 
and could no more err in taste than in 
truth or the beauty which is one with 
it. She is gone now, who was so lately 
here in such perfection of mind and soul 
that it seems as if she could never have 
left us who were privileged to share the 
bounty of her wisdom and grace. 

If I have praised the loveliness of age 
in women, I must not forget that the 
most lovable of all the octogenarians I 
have known was my own father. He 
died immortally young at eighty-seven, 
and, until paralysis muted his laugh, 
was the blithest among us. Yet once 
he touched a matter that must often 
weigh upon the hearts of the old. At 
eighty-two he grieved that he could do 
nothing to help in his own support, and 
tried to think of something. I could 
only remind him that his whole good 
and useful life had worked for him, and 
was working still, and I hope this com- 
forted him a little. 

There is a matter so personal to peo- 
ple at all times of life that I must not 
fail to speak of it in the case of people 
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in their eighties, and that is dreaming. 
It was once held (and may still be held) 
that dreams are of such instantaneous- 
ness that they might be said to take no 
time at all in their lapse; but if the 
psychologists no longer contend for this 
I may say that I have spent a large part 
of my life in the conscious cerebration 
of sleep. There have been nights of 
mine almost as busy as my days, in 
even more varied experiences, among 
persons from the other world as well 
as this; and it is so yet, but I think 
that I do not dream so much as formerly, 
though less than a week before this 
writing I dreamed of occurrences where 
my father and mother, dead for near 
twenty and fifty years, figured no more 
nor less lovingly than certain entire 
strangers. 

A few paragraphs back I treated of 
failing memory, especially in the re- 
luctance of this or that word to come 
when we wanted it, though it was 
ready enough when not wanted; and 
now I should like to inquire of other 
old men whether they are equally for- 
getful in other matters. Of course we 
all forget where we have put things, 
and are astounded to find them in 
places where we would like to be sworn 
we never put them. I have not hap- 
pened to see dotards of my acquain- 
tance going about crowned with the 
spectacles which they were ransacking 
the house for, and almost cursing and 
swearing in their failure to find, though 
I have heard of them_often; and I have 
myself wandered in parallel oblivion till 
I had to abandon the search in despair. 
Yet if I have been charged by myself or 
others with duties, I never forget them, 
and I should like to think that no fellow- 
dotard of mine has failed in the like 
point. I should like to know also 
whether women who increase in years, 
but who age no more than the angels, 
are equally subject to forgetfulness with 
old men. Do they so infallibly fail of 
the word they want? Let no trifler 
enter here with “a fool-born jest” to 
the effect that this would be impossible 





in the nature of things. I have indeed 
seen some of them carry their lost 
spectacles on top of their caps; but I 
doubt if they ever forget the burden 
of their errands, for otherwise how 
should they so confidently charge us 
men with them, and so justly inculpate 
us if we fail in them? 

In the rashness which I have never 
paid dearly enough for yet, I am here, 
at the end of my sheet, as the old-time 
letter-writer used to say, tempted to 
hold that the first failure of memory to 
give us the name of the person who has 
lost it, is the first token of death, the 
first falling leaf of autumn, the first 
flake of the winter’s snow. But who 
knows? Whence is death, and out of 
what awful void or whither? All along 
the line of living, from the moment of 
birth, when we first catch our breath 
and cry out in terror of life, death has 
set his signals, beckoning us the way 
which we must go. Kind Science knows 
them, but will not let us believe they 
are what they are, and Nature laughs 
them to scorn, because she is our fond 
mother. “Oh, that is nothing, is it, 
Science?”’ she cries at our alarm, and 
Science echoes, “Nothing at all, Na- 
ture; or if it is anything it is proof of 
superabounding vigor, of idiosyncratic 
vitality.” Very likely; but quite the 
same, all the men born of women must 
die in a destined course; every man of 
eighty and after must die as certainly 
as the new-born babe, or often sooner, 
or if not, certainly in the event. It 
will not avail against the fact whether 
we pray and praise, or whether we eat 
and drink; the merciless morrow is 
coming. But why call it merciless? 
No one knows whether it is merciless 
or not. We know that somewhere 
there is love, the love that welcomed us 
here, the love that draws us together 
in our pairing, that our children may 
live, the love in our children which 
shall see that their fathers and mothers 
do not die before their time, even if 
their time shall be delayed till eighty 
and after. 











THE ESCAPE 


BY SUSAN GLASPELL 


ARGARET POWERS was the only 

person in Freeport to invite the 
horse into the house. And, stranger than 
asking the horse in, was the reason for 
doing so. If any other Freeport woman 
encouraged the horse to come into the 
house she would have a reason fairly 
commensurate with the extraordinary 
proceeding. All Margaret said was that 
horses must wonder what houses were 
like. Margaret was queer. Things that 
other people thought astounding were to 
her quite simple, and much which was 
quite simple to others was astounding to 
her. 

They said she was impertinent. This 
was because she said things to her elders 
which had never been said to them be- 
fore. One day a neighbor came and 
found Margaret sitting out by the hen- 
coop. She said this was a nervous hen 
who thought something was going to 
take her chicks. 

“She knows me, so if I sit here 
she feels easier in her mind. And why 
shouldn’t I sit here as well as anywhere 
else?’’ Then she looked at her neighbor 
in that way they called hard. “I sup- 
pose you'd feel nervous, tuo, if you 
thought something was going to swoop 
down and take your children. Or would 
you?” she added, with interest. 

“You aren’t really hard, Margaret,” 
Ellen Ogilvie, her best friend, said to her 
after Margaret had said she hated to see 
old people sitting around and wished 
they'd all go and live somewhere by 
themselves. 

“Oh, of course not!” rallied Margaret. 
“A heart of gold ‘neath a hard exterior!” 

It was hard to be sure of a thing after 
Margaret had scoffed at it, so Ellen 
stopped thinking about what Margaret 


really was, and just accepted the fact 
that she loved her. 

People wondered at Ellen loving Mar- 
garet, for Ellen herself was so tender, and 
Margaret would even banter about this 
tenderness. Though there was never a 
sting in her scoffing at Ellen—the sort 
of sting she had for Mrs. Stemp, who 
humanely adopted a nine-year-old girl 
from the orphan-asylum and then, to 
make her feel perfectly at home, let her 
do most of the housework. Margaret 
had a good deal to say about the mother- 
liness of Mrs. Stemp—and most of it you 
would just as soon not have said about 
you. But, “Come, Ellen dear,” Mar- 
garet would say, “while I get little 
brother’s ears washed. That is, if you 
thirk you can bear it to see him get his 
ears washed.” And Ellen, though pro- 
testing against being looked upon as a 
fool, would stand by and admonish, 
“Now, Margaret, don’t hurt him.” 

Once Margaret got in the police court. 
kt was for knocking a woman down. 
She and Ellen were coming along as this 
woman ran out of her house, came up 
behind her child—delightedly watching 
a squirrel swinging on a _ limb—and 
slapped the joy right out of the child’s 
face. Whereupon Margaret, rushing in 
from a side gate, came up behind and 
hauled off with a blow that knocked the 
woman down—which the Freeport ladies 
thought unladylike of Margaret. In the 
police court she said she knocked the 
woman down because if she didn’t do 
something her friend Ellen Ogilvie would 
probably have killed the woman. The 
justice, much embarrassed—for Mar- 
garet Powers was not what police courts 
were for—fined Margaret and told her 
she must have more restraint, which 
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seemed to amuse her. On the way home 
she said: 

“Now, Ellen, you see what you have 
got me into.” 

And Ellen could only weep at the 
wreck that had been made of propriety 
and, though, as it happened, she had not 
even seen the child loving the squirrel. 
didn’t attempt to discredit her share of 
the blame. 

Throughout the town Ellen Ogilvie 
was known as a lover of animals. Mar- 
garet was not known as a lover of ani- 
mals; she was known as having an out- 
landish way with them. She rallied them 
much as if they were humans. She would 
say: 

“Betsy doesn’t feel like staying in her 
stall this morning,” when told the horse 
was eating up the front yard. “She’s 
not in the mood for it. How would you 
like to stay in your stall if you didn’t feel 
like it?” This she would put in her 
thrusting way to the seemly person who 
had notified her that her horse was in 
the front yard. Then, “Betsy,” she 
would say, “would you mind eating in 
the back yard? You are outraging the 
neighbors. It’s too bad we have to think 
of the neighbors—but we do. If they 
think you are not the right kind of a 
horse there will grow up against you a 
community feeling which may extend 
even to your colt’s colt. You don’t care 
what anybody thinks? You'll go to the 
back yard when you get ready? Oh, 
very well, then—but don’t say I didn’t 
try to explain the world to you.” 

She let the abandoned cat Ellen tear- 
fully presented to her have kittens in the 
writing-desk—for a cat certainly ought 
to know where she wanted to have her 
own kittens, and she was peculiarly 
acquainted with bugs and toads and 
spiders, always listening politely to what 
she said they said about where they 
wanted to go and what they had it in 
mind to do when they got there. She 
spent considerable time taking little 
toads out of a cellar-window where, she 
explained to them, they had absolutely 
no chance of a career. 


“Well, why were you such a fool as to 
hop down here again?” she would de- 
mand. Or, “Are you the toad I took 
out this morning? Do you think I have 
nothing to do but rescue you? This is 
the day I take my music lesson. And 
my mother is putting up jelly. Heavens! 
How I hate an inconsiderate toad!” 

So while Ellen cuddled the “dear little 
things”’ of one race or another, Margaret 
made these eccentric attempts to give 
them a place in civilization. Ellen made 
a great fuss over the adorable little 
valves, but Margaret would stay home 
from a picnic with a lonesome cow whose 
calf had been taken—though saying she 
did so because if she didn’t Mrs. Rutch, 
who lived across the street, would say, 
“My! How your cow does bawl!”’ She 
was willing to miss the picnic if that 
would let her miss the way Mrs. Rutch’s 
voice would come down on bavw!l. 

Margaret had a queer look in her eye 
at times. She seemed to stop. You can’t 
say much more about it than that. It 
would come when people laughed about 
sick pups, or jerked a child by the arm 
when the little fellow had stopped to 
look at something. 

When Margaret was seventeen she 
went to visit people she knew in the 
West. She did not stay as long as she had 
meant to stay and the only comment she 
made on this shortened visit was that 
the woman was not a good woman and 
she couldn’t stay under her roof. This 
stirred up no little commotion, for it was 
a woman who had once lived in Free- 
port—and was good to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. 

“You must stop saying that!” cried 
Margaret’s mother. 

“It’s true,” said Margaret, like flint. 

“But what do you mean by it, Mar- 
garet? Can you mean—” 

“T couldn’t stay in her house,” was all 
she could get out of Margaret. 

When she spoke of this visit, which 
she never did unless asked about it, she 
had that strange look, as if an instant 
she stopped. She did not hold so many 
conversations with animals. She was 
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what you would call gayer unless you 
were a person who would stop and con- 
sider whether it really was gay. A couple 
of winters later she and Ellen went to 
New York. Margaret looked tired when 
she came home. She said she didn’t care 
to go again—at least not right away. 
Ellen loved it, though she tender-heart- 
edly talked about the cruel things. One 
day she was telling how she hated to see 
the horses falling on the icy streets. 
After this had gone on for some time 
Margaret broke in: 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose it fur- 
nishes them a little excitement. Their 
lives are so monotonous.”” She seemed 
to flip falling horses off her mind as 
you'd flip a bug from your sleeve. 

Her amused manner about things 
which other people thought very sad 
would make her friends decide anew 
that Margaret was really pretty hard. 

“There is certainly something wrong 
with a person who jeers at feeling,’ Mrs. 
Rutch said, after Margaret had abruptly 
left the tea-party the day they were tell- 
ing about taking old Mr. March to the 
insane-asylum. He liked to ride in the 
automobile, so they told him he was 
going to have a nice long ride—then left 
him at the asylum, which Mrs. Rutch 
thought touching. 

“Touching?” said Margaret, in her 
sprightly way. “Dear, dear! what a 
sentimental world it is getting to be!” 

“Fancy loving Margaret,” Mrs. 
Stemp said—she was the one who got 
the adopted orphan to feel perfectly at 
home by letting her clean the cellar. 
“You'd as soon think of loving a laugh- 
ing iceberg.” 

The subject of loving Margaret came 
up in discussion of Margaret’s beaus. 
She had her share of beaus—and then 
some, for she was fresh and keen and 
vital-looking, and it was only when a 
certain sort of thirig was talked about 
that her badinage made people wish she 

yas somewhere else. Her eyes would be 
lovely if they weren’t so stand-offish. 
Apparently a number of young men had 
cherished the hope she wasn’t going to 


be stand-offish to them, picturing her as 
she would be if just a little different. The 
town wondered at Margaret’s being so 
much with Will Thurber. He was a 
little lame, and Margaret was notori- 
ously opposed to deformities. Kindness 
looked from his eyes. He was good to 
everything and everybody in such a sim- 
ple, matter-of-course way. Margaret was 
quieter those days, and when you met 
her you didn’t have the uncomfortable 
feeling that she was having her real fun 
by thinking something about you she 
wasn't saying. Then Margaret’s mother 
died—she had never seemed to be flip- 
ping her mother off her sleeve. They had 
thought Will would be just the one to be 
a comfort to her then, but suddenly she 
began treating him in that stand-offish 
way, and they weren’t seen around to- 
gether any more. Next it was Harry 
Lord. Here was a match for her, said 
Freeport. She wouldn’t break his heart. 
Indeed, no—he’d see to that! He was 
as gay as Margaret, and in something 
her way—only his bantering never left 
you puzzled or uncomfortable. But 
while they were wondering how soon 
this lively couple would be married, they 
stopped going about together, and that 
was the closest Margaret ever came to 
getting married. 

Ellen married, of course, and Mar- 
garet was much amused by Ellen’s chil- 
dren. She paid considerable attention to 
them—for she was one who liked to be 
entertained. She had a crisp, swift way 
with them. She didn’t cuddle and coo— 
it was like a friendly surface of humor 
over a heart which did not give itself. 
The first baby was named Powers, after 
Margaret. But after she had played 
with him awhile, Margaret, for some 
reason of her own, renamed him Buffer, 
and everybody took that up. Ellen de- 
votedly taught him to say Aunt Mar- 
garet, but Aunt Margaret was more like 
a big brother than an enslaved auntie. 

“Now what’s the good of crying?”’ she 
would say in cool, give-and-take fashion. 
“It wastes an awful lot of time. Do you 
suppose there would be any use in my 
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throwing this ball at you? No, I suppose 
not. You would probably just go out of 
your way to let it hit you in the nose.” 

But Buffer liked his aunt Margaret 
better than he did the ladies who fussed 
over “the little darling.” 

Margaret’s father died, and she was 
alone now at the Powers place. That is, 
she would have been alone if it hadn’t 
been for her dog. One day Ellen and 
Buffer brought a collie pup over to 
Margaret for a birthday present. 

“We thought he would make the 
house less lonely for Aunt Margaret, 
didn’t we, Buffer?” Ellen said, tenderly. 

“Make house less lonely for Aunt 
Margaret,” repeated Buffer, arms full of 
fuzzy pup. 

Margaret stood looking at him—white 
and yellow, wiggling and licking with 
delight and affection. 

“T guess I don’t want him,” she said, 
abruptly. 

“But, Aunt Margaret, he’s yours,” 
cried Buffer, in distress, holding the 
puppy up to her. “He’s company.” 

To keep the dog from falling, she had 
to take him. Once she had him, of 
course the puppy won. 

So Company lived with Margaret for 
ten years—much of the time her only 
company, always eager to go walking 
with her, home watching for her when 
she was out without him. You couldn’t 
feel you were coming home to a lonely 
house when you were so boundingly wel- 
comed. Then one summer Company got 
sick, and the doctor for animals said he 
wouldn’t get well. This Margaret 
wouldn’t believe, and took care of him 
for two weeks, in which he grew all the 
time thinner, but would look up at her 
with those trusting dog eyes and wag his 
tail when she tried to help him. Then 
Company began to suffer—there was 
pain in his eyes. So again Margaret sent 
for the doctor, who said he would suffer 
more, and then die. The humane thing 
was to “have him destroyed.” So Mar- 
garet had that decision to make. 

The man told how white and pulled 
her face was when, after a few minutes, 





she said, “Go ahead.” But first she 
kneeled down and patted his head and 
said, ““Company?” His kind eyes had 
blurred, but faintly he wagged his tail. 
“You were that, dear dog. I shall—” 
But she couldn’t say it. The doctor 
suggested that she go away, but she did 
not, and the last thing Company knew 
was her hand on his head. 

The first time Margaret went out 
after that, as about to turn into her gate 
on the way home, she met Mrs. Rutch. 

“Well, Margaret, I expect you're real 
lonesome without your dog, aren’t you?” 

Margaret just stood and looked at her; 
it was as if she was trying to smile in 
that way she smiled when people amused 
her. 

“T was saying to Edgar, a dog is lots 
of company.” 

Margaret looked ahead at the house 
where Company had been company for 
ten years, looked ahead at the door 
which she would open now—to silence. 
Then her eyes came back to Mrs. Rutch, 
and faintly and very strangely she did 
smile. 

“T declare,” Mrs. Rutch told it, “I 
was afraid. While she was still smiling 
like that she suddenly says, ‘Get out of 
my way!’ and she marches along into her 
own gate and up the walk, not looking 
to right or left, then opens and shuts her 
door. I was so taken back I just had to 
stand looking at her.” 

The week after Company died Mar- 
garet made a sudden decision to shut up 
her house and go away. Freeport did not 
see her again for two years. She went 
to different places in Europe. She wrote 
Ellen gay letters, which Ellen read to 
the interested town. Then one day came 
word: “I’m coming home. Freeport is 
no worse than any place else.” This 
Ellen did not read aloud. 

So the shutters of the Powers place 
were opened, mattresses hung on the 
side fence, and soon there were once 
more lighted windows in the evening. 

As she walked home from her first 
visit with Margaret, Ellen was thinking 
that Margaret had not changed. Sud- 
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denly Ellen had an idea that pulled her 
up short. Perhaps that was the startling 
thing about Margaret, the puzzling 
thing. She didn’t change—not as other 
people changed in the natural course of 
their lives. Margaret was as she was as 
a girl—only more so. Ellen wouldn't 
have tried to make clear to any one else 
what she meant. It wasn’t at all clear to 
her. 

Buffer was seventeen now and away 
at school. When he came home for the 
holidays he and his aunt Margaret were 
on a hail-fellow-well-met basis, which 
made Ellen one day exclaim: 

“I declare, Margaret, you'll never 
grow old!” 

This assurance seemed to age Margaret 
in an instant—though only for an instant. 

It was the next summer that war came, 
and Buffer at once began about not go- 


ing back to school. He would go to war! 
Vout. CXL.—No. 835.—5 


“Get him to give up this idea, Mar- 
garet,”’ Ellen said, in distress. 

So when next Buffer’s soldier ambi- 
tions flared out Margaret said, in off- 
hand voice: “I think war’s awfully over- 
rated. They say it’s only greenhorns 
who like it.” 

**Now that’s not so!’ flamed Buffer. 

“Men who ‘re really in the business 
smile at romantic notions about it.” 

“T haven't got romantic notions about 
it,” said Buffer, sullenly. 

But Margaret’s method failed to work. 
Buffer held out for two years, then en- 
listed with the Canadians, telling his 
parents if they tried to stop him he 
would never speak to them again! 

So there came the day when Ellen 
went over to tell Margaret Buffer had 
really done it. Margaret said nothing 
at all. And when Ellen looked at her 
she herself could say nothing. 
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Margaret had the look of a wild 
thing that has been caught. She said, 
* Buffer” —but not as if saying his name, 
as if turning over what that word meant. 
Then, when Ellen began to ery, Mar- 
garet pulled herself up and said, in a 
practical voice: “Well, probably Buffer 
ll have a grand time. Boys just 
love war.” 

Freeport did not approve of Margaret 
Powers’ attitude toward the war. Even 
after this country got into it, Margaret 
would say, “The war doesn’t interest 
me,’ which, of course, did not make her 
any the more beloved. She stubbornly 
maintained that old bantering manner 
and would still shoot a scoffing retort 
through a voluble sentiment as you'd 
stick a pin in a toy balloon. This caused 
a great deal of indignation, for when you 
express a universally indorsed sentiment 
you expect to be treated with respect. 
Any one would feel injured to say, “I 
just can’t bear to see a child suffer,” and 
have some one sit looking speculatively, 
or say, “Can't you?” So when they 
said, “IT ean hardly bear to think what 
these bandages are for,” and Margaret 
Powers replied, brightly, “I think you're 
bearing it very well,” they did not think 
she was the right sort of person. 

“She has no heart,” was the verdict 
of Freeport. 

And almost it was the verdict of Ellen. 
Ellen would come over with Buffer’s let- 
ters, or to hear the letter Margaret had 
had from him, and they would enjoy the 
things he told that were like Buffer. He 
wrote a great deal about a boy named 
Winks—*‘a jolly cuss, who could kill the 
glooms by looking at you.” 

“You'd like Winks, Aunt Margaret,” 
he once wrote. “I told him about you, 
and he said you sounded like some aunt. 
Say, he wants to know what you named 
me Buffer for. Answer.” 

But Ellen brooded over even the 
funny things, prying in under them, 
looking for misery with a microscope, 
Margaret said. 

“Winks kills the glooms. Then there 
are glooms.” 


“But dead glooms,”” Margaret would 
reply. “Winks has slain them.” 

“But that’s what he would be feeling 
if it weren't for Winks,” Ellen would per- 
sist. And then, stopped by Margaret's 
gesture, “You're not a mother, Mar- 
garet.” 

“And so have a remnant of common 
sense,” Margaret would finish. 

But Margaret was silent the day word 
came that Buffer had been wounded. 
She was silent for some time. And then 
she said, shortly, “He'll get well.” 

Every time she was forced to meet 
Ellen’s eyes she would reaffirm in that 
hurried, curt way, “He'll get well.” 

He did get well—or most of him did. 
Buffer wrote: “I’m all right except my 
left leg. And we don’t have to worry 
about that, because it is no longer con- 
nected with me. They don’t want me 
hanging around here on one leg, so I’m 
coming home.” 

It was after he had been home a week 
that he came over to see his aunt Mar- 
garet, greeting her with the ungracious 
statement, “Mother said I ought to 
come and see you.” 

“Now what have I done to your 
mother,” Margaret came back with 
spirit, “that she should make me into a 
duty?” 

In the week he had been home she had 
seen him only once. She had told Ellen: 
“He'll want to rest. You'll want to have 
a good visit yourself first.” 

“No, I wish you'd come,” said Ellen, 
just that morning. “Tm not having any 
visit with him.” It was on the street 
and she was trying not to break down. 

Not to ery, she laughed. “I’ve read 
about the men who come home being— 
inarticulate. Well, I must say it hasn’t 
done that to Buffer. Come over, Mar- 
garet,”” she said, and hurried on. 

Margaret had been meaning to go that 
afternoon, but now Ellen had sent Buffer 
to her. 

He took hold of the conversation as if 
it were a bull to take by the horns. 
“I’m out exercising my new leg,” he 
began. “I want it to get to feeling more 
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BUFFER WAS TOO VOLUBLE TO MAKE HER QUIET CONSPICUOUS 


at home with my other leg. Have you 
ever thought much about legs we weren't 
born with, Aunt Margaret?” he kept on, 
as they went in before the fire. ‘* They 
are amusing things, don’t you think? 
I was thinking how funny they would 
look — all of them, walking round by 
themselves—I mean all of them that are 
now walking with other legs. There was 
a fellow in Paris—” 

On he went. He seldom looked at 
Margaret, and when he did it was a look 
which failed to see. He hadn’t noticed 
how still she had grown. 

After he had gone on awhile she de- 
terminedly broke in, “‘How’s your friend 
Winks getting along?” 

And then she saw happen to another 
what she knew for a thing that happened 
to her. 

Buffer stopped. An instant it was just 
that he stopped. Then he said: “Oh, 


Winks isn’t around any more. What’s 
this new building down Cedar Street?” 

going to the window. “Hello! Isn’t 
that Helen Ashley? And Bill Bentley? 
Mind if I knock on the window?” He 
beckoned them in. “Helen’s such a 
jolly girl. Not a lick of sense. Don’t 
you think sense is awful bad for girls, 
Aunt Margaret? Many a really nice 
girl has been ruined by—” But Helen 
and Bill had come in. 

Perhaps it was half an hour they were 
there, perhaps two hours. Margaret 
did not know. Buffer kept up his run of 
talk, answering the questions they would 
ask if they had a chance to ask them. 
Quite true—the trenches were not al- 
ways well heated in the winter-time. 
When it rained you might get wet. But 
he had noticed that was also true in 
Freeport. Yes, indeed, some very good 
times. You played games—quite a place 
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for games. Oh, certainly—every one 
very brave. Quite remarkable. Prob- 
ably they caught it from one another— 
like measles or fleas. He would look at 
them with that smile which seemed to 
close the gates to his spirit. 

She sat little apart from the young 
people. Buffer was too voluble to make 
her quiet conspicuous. It was late after- 
noon of an early winter day; candles had 
not been lighted, and she was outside 
the glow from the fire. So they had no 
hint of what was happening to her. She 
sat very still as with each moment she 
knew more inescapably the thing he was 
doing for the thing she had always done. 

She wanted to go away, but she was as 
if caught. She wanted to implore him 
to stop. She had another moment of 
being very angry. For him to do this 
undid what she had spent her life doing. 
As she saw him forming this crust over 
his feeling, the crust which had formed 
over her life’s feeling crumbled and let 
her down. Things of long ago were 
fresh things. It was as if she had to go 
back to them over the path of her own 
evasions. She and Ellen walking along 
the street—a look of happy wonder on 
a child’s face as he watched a squirrel 
playing in a tree. A woman, coming 
from behind—surprising delight—slap- 
ping him when he was happy. ...A 
little girl coming from an institution. 
Margaret chanced to be at the station 
the day that frightened little girl got off 
the train—in her arms a doll, holding it 
tight to her as alone she stepped into a 
strange world. She had been sent for to 
do housework in an unloving home. 
Arrived with her doll. Nobody else 
seemed to care about these things. They 
were not important. Other things were 
more important. It was as if people's 
own lives secured them against outside 
feeling. She herself in some strange way 
had always been—at large. Was there 
something all wrong with her? Big 
things she could bear. Pain that was 
recognized as important, which had its 
legitimate place—that wasn’t a thing 
she had to run away from. It was the 


things people would smile at you for 
caring about—or about which they 
would frame a praiseworthy sentiment, 
then go their way unmoved—those 
things sometimes made her feel she 
couldn’t go on living in such a world. 
What she couldn’t stand was the feeling 
that this was happening and no one 
cared. That time she went to visit in the 
West. There was a young collie dog. 
This woman was one who did not want 
anything to disturb the orderly course of 
her life. She kept the collie shut up in 
the barn. Some day he might make a 
dog worth having around the place. He 
Was a nuisance now. Once a day he was 
let out. Overjoyed at being released, he 
would go bounding around, wanting in 
all sorts of joyful ways to show you that 
he loved you and would play with you. 
And that woman would say, “Now if 
you can’t behave yourself, you can just 
go back to the barn.” And after a little 
she would shut him up—shut him up 
because he was happy to be out. It got 
to be something Margaret couldn't 
stand. She would watch him come 
bounding out and know that because he 
was glad to be out he would have to go 
back. This woman came to seem a 
monster to her. She was pleased with 
her own cold heart. Margaret went 
away—but she knew that the thing she 
had gone away from was going right on. 
That was what she always knew when 
she did things to make the present thing 
a little better. That was why she 
stopped doing them, tried to stop seeing. 
She didn’t marry Will Thurber because 
he was too good to her when her mother 
died. He made her know how much she 
vared. He would always make her know 
how much she cared. And yet she 
couldn’t marry Harry Lord. She had 
thought she would. With him she could 
live a diverting life on that crust she had 
built up over things she didn’t want to 
know were there. But one day when 
they were out riding he laughed at a 
child who was burying his dead kitten. 
She never spoke to him again. 


What right had Buffer to bring all 
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this back? Why, she had held away from 
the things one most wants from life’ just 
to keep from knowing what she was 
knowing now. Buffer. A buffer between 
her and—she hadn’t named it, but lone- 
liness—deadness—that could sometimes 
hurt like caring, a fearsome thing that 
caring had made itself into. Company. 
He had made ten years less lonely. Her 
eyes had been burning dry, but now 
tears fell on the hands tight in her lap. 
Company wagging his tail as she spoke 
his name when he was dying. Then Mrs. 
Rutch — “Well, Margaret, I expect 
you're real lonesome without your dog, 
aren't you?” That was the world. 
Speaking of feeling as if it felt! That was 
why she had all her life done what 
Buffer was doing now to Helen Ashley. 
That smile. How well she understood it. 
Smile that said: “Now where did you 
get those words? Dear me, how amusing 
it would be if you could be forced to 
know—what you are talking about.” 

War. He was talking about war. Try- 
ing to cover what he felt by what he 
said. She knew what he felt. Delight 
slapped out of a child’s face. A little girl 
stepping into a strange world with her 
doll. A dog shut up because he was 
happy to be out. Horses trying to draw 
heavy loads over icy streets. Children 
jerked by the arms when they stopped to 
look in windows. The wistful eyes of 
animals that looked at you from freight- 
cars. And the wagging tail of a dying 
dog. War. 

Helen and her friend were going. She 
could rise and say good-by to them. 
They didn’t know that her life had gone 
to pieces. She wished Buffer would go, 
too. He didn’t seem to know which to 
do, but stayed. She knew how it was. 
He didn’t want to go with them—yet he 
didn’t want to stay with her. Uncer- 
tainly he sat down on the settle before 
the fire. Uncertainly she sat beside 
him. 

He seemed tired. Of course, it did tire 





one. She knew that. He stared into the 
fire, which had about gone out. She 
edged a little away from him—afraid. 
She had an impulse to do what her whole 
life pulled her back from doing. She was 
afraid she was going to speak his name— 
and let him see. 

And while she was saying she couldn’t, 
she did. She just said, “ Buffer”°—and he 
looked at her. He couldn’t see her very 
well, but something that he felt was 
there let him put his hand over on 
hers, too needful of what he did to 
consider the strangeness of doing it. 
They sat there silent. Then he said, 
whispering it: 

“Winks. He was coming toward us. 
He was laughing. And while he was 
laughing—” He made a terrible gest- 
ure that told while he was laughing he 
was blown to pieces. Then he hid his 
face. 

And still she tried to hold back. If she 
let him know—that she knew—he would 
always know. She could never get away 
again. His head was down—the baby 
she had named Buffer. Again she only 
spoke his name. 

He looked up. The fire rose in a last 
flicker that lighted her face. “*‘ Why— 
Aunt Margaret!” he breathed. “ Why— 
Aunt Margaret!” he stumbled on. “ You 
—hknow!”” 

She nodded. “Buffer, I've always 
known. That’s why I’ve been—as I 
was.” 

It gave them over to silence, as if 
gates had opened; silence bore them 
together where neither could have gone 
alone. 

But after that, as one who has been 
long cold and must again come nearer 
the fire, ““ Blew him to pieces—while he 
was laughing!” He took her hands and 
gripped them till it seemed they’d break. 
Then he could cry, and with a tenderness 
that flooded all fear of hurt she drew 
this tortured child to her great mother 
heart. 
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DRAMATIC 


I—BLAINE AND THE 


BY HON, 


HE most dramatic scene I 


witnessed in the House of Repre- 


ever 


sentatives was presented on a question 
of personal privilege, a performance now 
generally ridiculed by the press and sel- 
dom considered impressive by the mem- 
bers, as it is ordinarily a signal for an 
exodus to the cloak-rooms, for the exhi- 
bition of sore toes is not popular in the 
House. But when James G. Blaine an- 
nounced that he the 
House on a question of personal privi- 
lege, June 5, 1876, it was a notice to 
everybody in Washington that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was about to 
take place. Full-page advertisements in 
all the papers could not have aroused 
more interest, curiosity, and desire to 
be present than that simple announce- 
ment of Mr. Blaine in the House on 
Saturday, June 3d. 

Mr. Blaine was in the prime of life and 
at the zenith of his public career, a mag- 
netic personality and one of the greatest 
political and parliamentary strategists 
ever seen in Congress. He had been 
Speaker of the House for six years, was 
“then Repubiican leader in the first 
Democratic House since the Civil War, 
a popular candidate for President, and 
“the best-loved and most-hated man” 
in public life. He had been in the center 
of every political battle for many years, 
had given and taken blows like a gladi- 
ator, and when it was known that he 
was to speak in the House there was al- 
ways a scramble for admission to the 
floor and the galleries from Senators, 
judges, and the public generally, for 
Blaine had his admirers and champions 
in every walk of life. This announce- 


would address 
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ment that he would speak to a question 
of personal privilege was, however, a 
something unusual 
Mr. Blaine had been goaded by his op- 
ponents in his own party and in the 
Democratic party until we all expected 
to “see the fur fly,” as it is familiarly 
expressed in the West. And we were not 
disappointed, for Blaine 
appointed either his admirers or 
enemies. 

The House in the Fourty-fourth Con- 
gress was Democratic for the first time 
in a generation. That party had come 
into power with the declared purpose of 
cleaning the Augean and it 
started the wheels moving with investi- 
gations, on the assumption that every- 
thing which had been done while the 
Republicans were in full control of the 
government was wrong and had been 
inspired by corrupt motives. It started 
investigations against President Grant, 


notice of because 


dis- 


his 


rarely 


stables, 


one of them an inquiry as to whether the 
President had performed any official acts 
in any other place than the seat of gov- 
ernment, the National capital 
tion which no good Democrat would dare 
bring into Congress now; but in 1876 


a ques- 


it was considered a vital question, and 
the resolution introduced by Joseph C. 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, was adopted 
by a party vote, because President Grant 
was spending a part of the summer at 


Long Branch, five hours’ ride from 
Washington. 


But the Executive was not the only 
part of the government to be investi- 
gated. Mr. Blaine had been Speaker of 
the House through three Congresses, and 
he, too, was to be impeached “for high 
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crimes and misdemeanors” before the 
American people, for one reason because 
he was the most popular candidate for 
President in either party. This was not 
to be done by a direct move against 
Blaine, but by indirection, in an investi- 
gation of the Pacific railroads. Malicious 
gossip had followed Blaine since 1872, 
when the Liberal Republican movement 
joined the Democratic party against 
President Grant, and after the humiliat- 
ing defeat of Greeley, and the laying of 
the “third-term ghost,” Blaine was 
looked upon as the heir to the Republi- 
can succession. A good many people still 
believed, as one of the early governors 
of Ilinois observed many years ago, that 
they could “destroy the political princi- 
ples of a party by lying about the candi- 
date of the party,” and I am sorry to 
say that that old idea is not yet dead. 

In 1873 the gossips tried to involve 
Blaine in the Credit Mobilier scandal, 
and he promptly left the Speaker's chair 
and demanded a committee of investiga- 
tion, which, after full investigation, com- 
pletely exonerated him. Then the gos- 
sips connected his name with certain 
bond transactions of the Pacific rail- 
roads, and in April, 1876, he laid before 
the House documentary evidence show- 
ing the falsity of that gossip. In closing 
his statement on that occasion, Mr. 
Blaine said that he had given and taken 
blows in the House for fourteen years, 
had in the heat of debate said some 
things that he would gladly recall, given 
some votes which in the light of fuller 
investigation he would gladly change, 
but that he had done nothing in his pub- 
lie career for which he could be put to 
the faintest blush in any presence, or for 
which he could not answer to his con- 
stituents, his conscience, and the great 
Searcher of hearts; and the majority of 
the older members who knew Blaine be- 
lieved him. 

But Blaine had in the very beginning 
of that Congress touched the quick of the 
Southern Democrats by opposing a bill 
granting full amnesty to all who had 
taken part in the rebellion. He had de- 


feated that bill and then moved to re- 
consider the vote by which the suspen- 
sion of the rules had been denied, and 
offered a substitute by which full am- 
nesty should be granted to all with the 
exception of Jefferson Davis. He made 
a speech on that motion in which he 
arraigned Jefferson Davis as the author 
of the inhuman acts of Wirts at the An- 
dersonville prison. That speech brought 
the bitter reply of Representative Benja- 
min H. Hill, of Georgia, and inspired the 
eloquent tribute of Robert G. Ingersoll 
in the Republican national convention 
in presenting Blaine’s name for the Presi- 
dential nomination: “Like an armed 
warrior, like a plumed knight, James G. 
Blaine marched down the halls of the 
American Congress and threw his shin- 
ing lance full and fair against the brazen 
forehead of every traitor of his country 
and every maligner of his fair reputation 

the man who bad torn from the throat 
of treason the tongue of slander.” 

The South “was in the saddle,” and 
the Southern men took up the fight 
against Blaine from the day he opposed 
amnesty for Jefferson Davis, and they 
had the sympathy, if not the active aid, 
of some of the old Republican leaders of 
former days, who, like Brutus, “loved not 
Ceesar less, but Rome more.”” Notwith- 
standing Blaine’s exposition of the slan- 
ders against him in April, Representa- 
tive Tarbox of Massachusetts introduced 
a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Judiciary to investigate certain tran- 
sactions of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and other Democrats introduced resolu- 
tions to investigate other Pacific roads. 

Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Judiciary, and 
he appointed a sub-committee to make 
the investigation, placing on it the only 
two Southern Democrats on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Hunton of Virginia 
and Ashe of North Carolina, to have 
charge of that investigation. Both had 
held commissions in the Confederate 
army and both resented Blaine’s attack 
on Jefferson Davis. All Northern Demo- 
crats on the committee were passed over. 
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The Mulligan letters played a leading 
part in the investigation, showing that 
the committee was in fact investigating 
the private affairs of Blaine rather than 
the official conduct of the Pacific rail- 
roads. Those letters—about a dozen— 
which had been written by Blaine to 
Warren Fisher of Boston during the 
course of as many years, had been ex- 
tracted from the files of Mr. Fisher by 
James Mulligan, who had been in his em- 
ploy, and by that gentleman brought to 
Washington to add to the sensational 
gossip. It was known that Blaine had 
secured possession of the letters from 
Mulligan and the suspicion was that he 
had done this to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the committee, for 
Senator Knott threatened all sorts of 
drastic action by the House to secure 
the letters. 

The House was the center of sensa- 
tional interest on Monday, June 5, 1876. 
It was only ten days before the national 
Republican convention, and Blaine was 
the most popular candidate for the nomi- 
nation. He was the storm center of 
American politics. The galleries were 
packed and the floor crowded with mem- 
bers, Senators, ex-members, and who- 
ever could by hook or crook get on 
the floor. I never saw a joint session 
of the two Houses better attended, for 
there were members of the Cabinet and 
of the Supreme Court on the floor. 

The stage was set for a historic scene. 
Speaker Kerr, who had been elected 
over Blaine in December, was already 
under a cloud with an investigation of 
charges as sensational and as malignant 
and untruthful. as those against Blaine, 
and he was also in the very shadow of 
death from a fatal malady. The “House 
jester,” Sunset Cox of New York, was 
in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. Mr. 
Cox was a brilliant man and a good 
legislator, but he had acquired the repu- 
tation of being the humorist of the 
House and was often taken less seri- 
ously than he intended. In the chair he 
might pound the desk and threaten to 
clear the floor and the galleries, without 
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any effect except to add to the confusion 
and laughter. The gavel, voice of au- 
thority in the House, was like a child’s 
rattle in the hands of Mr. Cox. 

Down in front of the Speaker’s ros- 
trum, which is now the forum of the 
House and always regarded neutral ter- 
ritory, was the almost mummified form 
of Alexander H. Stephens, former Vice- 
President of the Confederate States, 
who, by reason of physical infirmities, 
was provided with a wheel-chair and 
“ach morning trundled into the House 
and throughout the session occupied 
that central position, almost as conspicu- 
ous as the Speaker. 

Directly to the left of Stephens, on the 
front row of seats. on the Republican 
side, was another figure linking that 
Congress with the past—Gen. Nathaniel 
P. Banks, of Massachuseits, who, after 
the long deadlock in 1855, was elected 
Speaker of the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
the first Republican to occupy the chair. 

Both these men had been in the House 
before the war, both distinguished them- 
selves in the war, and both returned to 
the House several years after the war, 
but with qualifications prefixed to their 
party names—Banks calling himself “a 
liberal Republican” and Stephens call- 
ing himself “a straight-out Jefferson 
Democrat.” Banks did not love Blaine 
and Stephens did not love Ben Hill or 
Proctor Knott; and they sat there like 
elder statesmen to referee a partisan duel. 

On one side of the House were some 
sixty members known as Southern briga- 
diers, because they had all held commis- 
sions in the Confederate army, and, 
though they had all been amnestied by 
Republican Congresses presided over by 
Blaine, they were still called “‘ Rebels.” 
On the other side were quite as many 
members who had been soldiers in the 
Union army, and many of them still 
carried themselves with a military air 
and chaffed their opponents about their 
defeat in the war. On that side also sat 
several black men who had been slaves 
under the old dispensation, had been 
freed by Lincoln, made citizens by the 
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Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and elected representatives in 
Congress from Southern states; and 
they were able men, as any one will 
realize who reads the lives of Robert 
Smalls, John R. Lynch, and Joseph 
Rainey. 

There were others on both sides who 
linked that time with the future—Gar- 
field, a future President, whose assassi- 
nation had an unfortunate reflex on his 
party and on the country; two future 
Vice-Presidents, William A. Wheeler 
and Adlai E. Stephenson; a future 
justice of the Supreme Court from the 
South, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus La- 
mar, of Mississippi—owing to the large 


. Majority, a number of Democrats had 


seats on the Republican side, and 
Stephenson and Lamar sat near Blaine, 
the latter almost elbow to elbow with 
his negro colleague, John R. Lynch— 
two future Speakers of the House, Ran- 
dall and myself, and a long list of men 
who afterward became Senators, judges, 
diplomats, governors, and contributed to 
the political history of the country in one 
way or another; but on that day we 
were simply a part of the stage settings 
for the most talked of and the most 
dramatic figure in American politics 
since the days of Henry Clay. 

Blaine was the star player and Proctor 
Knott was his unwilling foil. Blaine sat 
midway back on the third aisle of the 
Republican side, in the very center of 
his party associates, with Garfield, Hale, 
Frye, and Kelly immediately surround- 
ing him. Proctor Knott had a relative 
position on the Democratic side with 
Blount, Hill, and Hunton, all Confed- 
erate brigadiers, as his immediate 
neighbors. My seat was a few rows 
behind Blaine, sandwiched between 
John A. Kasson and Stephen B. Elkins. 
We had a good position from which to 
see the whole stage, and to me it was 
like a play. Blaine was the center of 
attention, while the House was disposing 
of the morning business, and many 
members from his own side stopped to 
shake his hand as they passed to their 


seats. He was apparently unconcerned 
about the part he was to take in a few 
minutes. He chatted with his neighbors 
and whoever passed his seat, and when 
I reached out my hand merely to show 
my confidence he gave it a warm grasp, 
accompanying it with a cheery word 
which he always had for the younger 
men of the House. 

I doubt if any of Blaine’s friends knew 
what he intended to do or say on that 
occasion. Hale and Frye from his own 
state, and Garfield, professed to be as 
much in the dark as any of us. We all 
had confidence in his ability to confuse 
his enemies, but our confidence was 
based on faith and not on information. 
We knew that he had secured the Mulli- 
gan letters and had refused to deliver 
them to the committee. We accepted 
the general theory that he intended to 
keep them from being made public. 

As soon as the formal business on the 
Speaker’s desk was disposed of, Blaine 
addressed the Chair: “Mr. Speaker, if 
the morning hour has expired I will rise 
to a question of privilege,” and he pro- 
ceeded to read the resolutions that had 
been adopted early in May, directing 
the Judiciary Committee to investigate 
certain transactions of the Pacific rail- 
roads. He said that the resolutions, on 
their face and by fair import, called for 
an investigation of the railroad com- 
panies as to the legality of certain trans- 
actions. Then, turning to the chair- 
man of the committee, he said: “Now, 
I say—and I state it boldly—that under 
these general powers to investigate 
Pacific railroads and their transactions, 
the whole enginery of this committee is 
aimed at me; and I want that to be un- 
derstood by the country. I have no 
objection to it, but I want you by name 
to investigate James G. Blaine.” 

This plain and direct challenge to the 
committee was greeted with a demon- 
stration of approval from the Republican 
side and from the galleries, and it was 
several minutes before Mr. Blaine could 
proceed. He then told the story of the 
Mulligan letters that had been stolen 
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from the files of Warren Fisher in Bos- 
ton, the sensational use that had been 
made of rumors concerning them, and 
the efforts of the committee to secure 
possession of them. He admitted that he 
had secured possession of the letters and 
had defied the power of the committee 
and the power of the House to compel 
him to produce them. He knew the 
power of the House—none better than 
he—and he respected that power; but he 
boldly declared that the House had no 
more power to order what should be 
done or not done with his private corre- 
spondence than it had with what he 
should nurture his children or how he 
should educate them. That right was as 
sacred in one.case as in the other; and, 
having vindicated that right, standing 
by it and ready to make any sacrifice in 
defense of it and engage in any ex- 
tremity of contest or conflict in behalf 
of that right, he completely surprised the 
House by taking from his desk a bundle 
of old letters and holding it up, said: 
“And while I am so determined, I thank 
God I am not ashamed to show those 
letters. There is the original package; 
and with some sense of humiliation, with 
a mortification that I do not pretend to 
conceal, with a sense of outrage which I 
think any man in my position would feel, 
I invite the confidence of forty-four 
million of my countrymen while I read 
those letters from this desk.” 

It was a fitting climax to a plain story 
that had been recited in ordinary tones 
and without any effort tocreate sympathy 
or suggest martyrdom; and the Demo- 
crats, who had been scheming and 
threatening to use the full power of the 
House to secure those letters as the 
clinching evidence needed to give sub- 
stance to rumor and destroy this man, 
were staggered by the proposal of the 
author of the letters to read them to the 
House, have them printed in the Con- 
gressional Record and given to the press 
which had been for weeks resorting to 
every form of strategy known to it to 
secure copies of them. 

The newspaper correspondents in the 





press gallery, experienced in the develop- 
ment of dramatic surprises, were as 
much excited as the occupants of the 
other galleries and the men on the floor. 
They had pictured Blaine as going down 
on his knees in supplication to Mulligan, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
and even threatening suicide, if those 
letters should ever be given to the public 
to ruin him and his family; and here was 
the same Blaine standing in his accus- 
tomed place in the House with that 
bundle of old letters in his hand and 
proposing to read them to all his coun- 
trymen. 

He appeared the only calm man in 
the chamber. Every other human being 
on the floor and in the galleries was wild 
with excitement, some with exultation 
and admiration for the man, and some 
with the sensation of dead weights fall- 
ing on others than those for whom they 
were set. The confusion was so great 
that the Speaker could not be heard, nor 
the raps of his gavel. 
lips move and the gavel swish up and 
down, but all sound of authority was 
drowned in the noise of cheering men 
and women. Senators and Representa- 
tives on both sides of the chamber were 
like boys at a rough-and-tumble baseball 
game, with no semblance of dignity or 
order. 

After a while we could hear the 
Speaker calling on the sergeant-at-arms 
and the police to clear the floor and the 
galleries, but he might as well have 
joined the others in shouting and run- 
ning about. The gavel and the mace, 
the emblems of authority, were without 
reverence on that occasion. Blaine was 
in as complete control of the House as 
he ever was when Speaker. It was only 
at a signal from him that order was re- 
stored. As a master of parliamentary 
practice and political strategy, he had his 
enemies in a panic and helpless to meet 
the surprise he had sprung on them. It 
was the greatest individual triumph I 
ever saw anywhere, but Blaine did not 
encourage the continuation of the dem- 
onstration. He lifted his hand, signifying 


I could see his 
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that he was about to proceed, and then 
he read those old letters. There were 
about a dozen of them in the package, 
some stained with age and all in Blaine’s 
handwriting, all addressed to Warren 
Fisher and all about personal business 
affairs. I do not remember a political 
note in them, and they presented only 
one side of the correspondence. This 
necessitated some explanation to make 
a story, but it was not a thrilling story 
from any point of view. The letters 
referred to disappointments over busi- 
ness ventures, inability to meet notes 
that had been given, and the embarrass- 
ments of others who had relied on his 
judgment in making investment of life’s 
savings. Written by one man to another 
about business affairs, these letters were 
stale reading as compared with the 
many speculations as to what they 
would reveal. 

They had been discussed by thousands 
of people who knew about them and 
their contents only from the sensational 
newspaper gossip and that which circu- 
lated about the capital; and such specu- 
lation as to what the letters would reveal 
regarding the most popular candidate 
for President had aroused sensational 
interest which could not be sustained. 
Mr. Fisher had denied the stories about 
the transactions of Blaine, and so had 
Thomas A. Scott and Morton & Bliss of 
New York, who had handled the stock 
of the Pacific railroads; but these denials 
only whetted the appetite of the scandal- 
mongers and brought out new rumors. 
Mr. Blaine gave some explanations of 
dates and incidents as he read the let- 
ters, some of which bore date as far back 
as 1861, before he was elected to Con- 
gress. 

The half-hour consumed in reading 
was a sharp let-down from the dramatic 
introduction of the letters, and it began 
to look to me like an anti-climax; but 
as Blaine finished the last letter and 
handed the bundle to the reporter, he 
said, apparently apologetically, that 


there was one piece of testimony want- 
ing, one witness who had not appeared 
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before the committee, and he had re- 
quested the chairman to send a telegram 
to that witness. Then, striding down the 
aisle to the arena of the House in front 
of the Speaker’s desk, he asked if the 
gentleman from Kentucky had sent a 
telegram to Josiah Caldwell. 

Mr. Knott replied that he and Judge 
Hunton had both tried to get the ad- 
dress of Mr. Caldwell, but they had not 
succeeded, as the witness was not in 
this country and the telegram had not 
been sent. While making this explana- 
tion, Mr. Knott walked down the aisle 
to the well and the two men stood there 
in the arena of the House, about ten 
paces apart, with only old Alexander 
Stephens in his wheel-chair between 
them. I felt that the real act of the play 
was to begin, and it did. 

Blaine’s next question caught Knott 
off his guard and again roused the ex- 
pectations of every one else. 

“Has the gentleman from Kentucky 
received a despatch from Mr. Cald- 
well?” asked Blaine, in even and polite 
tone. 

“T will explain,” replied Knott, but 
Blaine came back with, “I want a cate- 
gorical answer,” with an emphasis that 
was like a blow in the face. He strode 
across the area to face Knott on the 
Democratic side, and the members from 
both sides began moving toward the 
wall, anticipating a personal encounter. 

The Kentuckian was an eloquent 
man, a master of ridicule and sarcasm, 
and could with these weapons handle 
himself in almost any kind of parlia- 
mentary skirmish, but the incisive de- 
mand of Blaine for a categorical answer 
to his direct question put him on the 
defensive. He realized that he could not 
evade that question and he admitted 
that he had received a despatch dated 
London and “purporting” to be from 
Mr. Caldwell; and still on the defensive, 
but with an effort to counter, he asked, 
with almost a sneer, how the gentleman 
from Maine knew of the despatch. But 
Blaine came back with another question 
so searching that Knott winced, as he 
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realized that his opponent had more 
knowledge: that could be parried in the 
old way of ridicule. 

“When did you get it?” snapped out 
Blaine. “I want the gentleman from 
Kentucky to answer this House when he 
received that despatch.” 

The pebble from David’s sling was 
not more effective in silencing Goliath 
than that question in making Knott 
tongue-tied. 

His silence in the face of this direct 
and emphatic challenge was embarrass- 
ing to his friends, and so irritating to 
the Hotspurs on his side that John 
Young Brown, another fiery Ken- 
tuckian, demanded action. He expected 
direct action in resenting such a chal- 
lenge and reflection on the honor of a 
gentleman, and members from both sides 
pushed forward until the two principals 
were hemmed in by excited men ready 
for a general melée. But Proctor Knott 
knew the significance of the scrap of 
yellow paper which Blaine held toward 
him, for it was a copy of the Caldwell 
despatch, and, flushed with anger and 
humiliation; he accepted the.challenge 
in silence. There was no other way for a 
brave man to meet the situation, and 
Knott was not a coward. 

It was a tense moment on both sides 
of the House as these two men stood like 
gladiators within striking distance of 
each other, but with no suggestion on 
their part of physical encounter or the 
violation of the rules of the House. 
Knott saw that he had been trapped, 
and for a moment he appeared defiant 
as he replied that he would answer when 
he pleased. 

Blaine stood there like a “Plumed 
Knight,” with his lance in rest, his ad- 
versary unhorsed and his armor pierced, 
and then he compelled the gentleman 
from Kentucky practically to appear at 
the bar of the House and confess that 
he had received a cable despatch from 
Josiah Caldwell in London, stating that 
he had read the testimony of Thomas A. 
Scott as printed in New York papers, 
and that Caldwell corroborated that 


testimony and wanted, so far as his 
testimony could, to vindicate Mr. Blaine 
from the charges that had been made 
against him. Blaine held a copy of the 
despatch in his hand, but did not read 
it. He compelled Mr. Knott to reveal 
its contents under cross-examination. 

Blaine would not let Mr. Knott off 
with this admission, but compelled him 
to admit that he had received that 
despatch five days before, or on Thurs- 
day morning of the preceding week, and 
that as chairman of the committee he 
had not seen fit to lay that evidence 
before the full committee or the sub- 
committee, but had shown it only to 
Judge Hunton, who had become the chief 
prosecutor of Blaine in this indirect in- 
vestigation. 

No Republican member of the com- 
mittee had been shown the despatch. 
Mr. Knott was beaten and he showed it 
as he tried to excuse his conduct by say- 
ing that he did not know how to reach 
Mr. Caldwell and secure confirmation of 
the despatch; but that excuse was 
quickly punctured with the inquiry if he 
could not trust the cable company to 
find the man who had sent the telegram. 

It was apparent that Blaine had un- 
masked the underground mine laid for 
him and that Proctor Knott was the 
victim of the explosion. That incident 
was no doubt the inspiration for Inger- 
soll’s line, ““The man who had torn from 
the throat of treason the tongue of 
slander,” for it was made pretty clear 
that the committee in trying to involve 
Blaine in its investigation of Pacific rail- 
roads had not been full and frank in its 
efforts to secure evidence on both sides 
to give Blaine the benefit of Josiah 
Caldwell’s voluntary testimony cabled 
from London to the chairman. 

Blaine’s triumph was complete and 
the House was a bedlam, with the 
Speaker, the sergeant-at-arms, and the 
Capitol police as helpless as babes in a 
mob. They were the comedians of this 
dramatic performance. Republicans 
cheered their leader until they were 
hoarse; the galleries were as turbulent. 
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Only the Democratic side of the House 
was silent, and the silence there was 
sullen, evidence of disappointment and 
chagrin at the Judiciary Committee and 
its chairman, who had led the party into 
such a humiliating defeat, at the hands 
of one man, Mr. Blaine. 

Proctor Knott had led his party into 
an ambush of his own creation, and “in 
politics a blunder is worse than a crime;” 
but here was ground for the double 
charge by the Republicans that the 
Democrats had blundered and were 
willing to suppress important evidence 
in the investigation they had unfairly 
diverted from its legitimate purpose to 
destroy a_ political opponent whose 
popularity was the inspiration for the 
whole effort to involve him in the 
Pacific railroad scandals. 

In the last half-century I have par- 
ticipated in many exciting contests in 
the House, but that was the most dra- 
matic scene I ever witnessed on any 
Those two men, both handsome 
and impressive in bearing, with voices 
trained to make speech most effective, 
face to face in the arena of the greatest 
legislative body in the world, supported 
by their partizans and surrounded by a 
company of the most distinguished men 
of the time, impressed me like a revival 
of the tournaments at King Arthur’s 
court. I confess that I was not an im- 
partial witness, for I was a partizan then 
and something of a_ hero-worshipper. 
I have heard men say they were im- 
partial, but I knew they were fooling 
themselves. A dead man may be im- 
partial, not a live one. Certainly nobody 
in the chamber of the House on that 
afternoon of June 5, 1876, even tried to 
appear impartial. We were as lusty in 
our partizanship as a lot of men at a 
prize-fight. 

Blaine walked back to his own desk 
during the confusion on the floor, and 
after we had worn ourselves out with 
cheering and congratulating him, he 
offered a resolution calling on the Judi- 
ciary Committee for the despatch from 
Josiah Caldwell and took his seat. Hol- 
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man of Indiana, who was one of the 
best parliamentarians on the Democratic 
side, made a point of order which fur- 
nished an opportunity for diverting the 
subject from personalities to methods of 
procedure; and Judge Hunton of Vir- 
ginia, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
took the floor to make a speech. He 
assured the House that there had been 
no effort to involve the gentleman from 
Maine in the investigation; that the 


committee had called such witnesses as 


Mr. Blaine requested; that it had tried 
to secure the address of Josiah Caldwell, 
and that the despatch from Mr. Cald- 
well had been shown to him, but he had 
doubted its authenticity and had not 
brought it to the attention of the com- 
mittee. This speech, while not contrib- 
uting much to the Democratic side of 
the controversy, did bring the House 
back to ordinary conditions and relieved 
it of the intense dramatic situation which 
had been created. Then Proctor Knott 
took the floor and did his best to fill his 
old réle as satirist which he had so often 
played with other members as the vic- 
tims of his ridicule, but it was apparent 
that he had not recovered from the pun- 
ishment administered by Blaine, for his 
own side of the House did not rally to 
him. It could not get rid of the picture 
of the chairman of the great Judiciary 
Committee at the bar of the first Demo- 
cratic House confessing to having sup- 
pressed important evidence in an inves- 
tigation which struck at the private 
character of the most popular man in 
public life at that time. 

Blaine’s resolution was not adopted. 
He did not expect it to be. He had com- 
pelled Knott to reveal its contents and 
the whole story of its suppression. It was 
the parliamentary finale to his dramatic 
presentation of a question of personal 
privilege. The resolution was discussed 
for several days and finally laid on the 
table by a party vote. The majority 


could do no less than stand by the ma- 
jority of the committee on a record vote, 
but that vote did not represent the senti- 
ments of all the Democrats, for it was 
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noticeable that few of the old leaders of 
that party gave Mr. Knott any material 
assistance in the contest. Throughout 
the whole debate such Democratic lead- 
ers as Randall, David Dudley Field, 
Abram Hewitt, Fernando Wood, Morri- 
son, and Hurd from the North, and even 
Lamar, Alexander Stephens, John Ran- 
dolph Tucker, and Roger Q. Mills from 
the South, were silent spectators of Mr. 
Knott’s humiliation. Some of them were 
personal friends of Mr. Blaine, most of 
them respected him, admired his dash 
and ability, and all of them sympathized 
with his defense of private correspond- 
ence as beyond the power of the House. 

As a rule, members of Congress do not 
lose their sense of fair play or strike 
below the belt in political encounters or 
parliamentary contests; and on that 
occasion the majority of the members on 
both sides felt that Blaine had been the 
victim of persecution by the committee, 
and they were gratified at the way he 
had turned the tables and punished his 
persecutors. 

The Mulligan letters, after they had 
been read to the House and published, 
lost their sensational character, as do 
most scandals after they have been 
brought out of the closet and exposed to 
the light, and printed facts take the 
place of veiled insinuation and gossip. 
As political material they ceased to 
function because the mystery had been 
cleared up with the letters in The 
Record, and the Representative who 
would have attempted to revive the 
newspaper stories about the correspond- 
ence would have been ridiculed. No one 
now reads those letters to find evidence 
of improper conduct by any man, but 
the scandal that had been built around 
them while in the possession of Mulligan 
continued to circulate for a time, and 
they may have had a minor part in the 
defeat of Blaine in the Cincinnati con- 
vention held just ten days after their 
presentation to the House of Represent- 
atives; but I doubt that, because he 
led all other candidates and _ steadily 
gained in seven ballots, and was only 
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defeated by the combination of all other 
competitors who united on Governor 
Hayes. 

Mr. Blaine was called an eloquent 
speaker, but he did not indulge in word- 
painting which is so generally consid- 
ered the principal part of the orator’s 
equipment. He did not have the gift of 
Garfield or Ingersoll in imagery, or that 
of Tom Reed in the use of epigrams. 
He did not dwell in the odor of phrases. 
His power as a public speaker was in 
his ability to marshal facts and group 
situations to present dramatic conclu- 
sions. In that speech on a question of 
personal privilege there was no impas- 
sioned appeal, little of denunciation by 
words, few striking paragraphs which 
taken alone would attract unusual at- 
tention; and I doubt if any present-day 
reader of The Congressional Record 
would linger long over any part of his 
speech or the debate. But, taking the 
whole performance with the prologue 
furnished by James Mulligan and the 
Committee on Judiciary, with the news- 
papers as the chorus, and the epilogue 
supplied by Proctor Knott, it was the 
most completely dramatic scene I ever 
participated in, either in the House of 
Representatives or elsewhere. 

Some men assert an established truth 
with an air of apology. Blaine was not 
of that sort. He made an explanation 
with the attitude of a belligerent when 
the enunciation of commonplace sen- 
tences was with the force of blows. Such 
was the effect of his questions to Proctor 
Knott, and when he presented two great 
surprises to friends and foes alike in his 
personal explanation, he developed two 
dramatic climaxes that would have done 
credit to the father of the English drama. 
I have seen the elder and the younger 
Booth and other actors who made the 
American stage famous, but I never wit- 
nessed a mimic presentation which ap- 
proaches that scene in the House of 
Representatives when James G. Blaine 
was the central figure—stage-manager, 
curtain - raiser, scene - shifter, call-boy, 
and star—by rising to a question of per- 
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sonal privilege. He transformed the 
psychology of the House from criticism 
to enthusiastic admiration. 

Yes, Blaine was a great actor, but I 
never knew an orator or debater who 
could impress his views on others who 
was not an actor. Garfield and McKin- 
ley, Proctor Knott and William J. Bryan 
were actors in the same sense. They all 
appealed to the dramatic instinct and 
employed dramatic art; and Proctor 
Knott afterward admitted in the cloak- 
room that Blaine’s question of personal 
privilege was the greatest histrionic per- 
formance he had ever seen on any stage. 
And did not Macaulay describe Pitt as 
an actor in his closet as well as in the 
House of Commons? So, there is no re- 
flection on Blaine or any other great 
orator in calling him an actor. The 
world’s a stage and we are all players. 

The secret of Blaine’s leadership was 
courage to meet situations, accept re- 
sponsibility, and fight as a gladiator with 
a challenge to any extremity of conflict, 
and the ability to use the weapons of 
political strategy and parliamentary 
rules with more skill than any of his 
colleagues. Such leadership gave him 
more ardent admirers than any other 


man of his time, and, with other master- 
ful men in his own party combining 
against him, he held his following 
through twenty years in Congress and 
four Presidential campaigns. The one 
most accepted criticism of Blaine was, 
like that of Cesar, that he was ambi- 
tious, and “it were a grievous fault, and 
grievously hath Cesar answered it.’ 
And, like Cesar, Blaine is remembered 
and admired for the malicious attacks on 
him as well as for his gallant leadership. 

I wouldn’t give three whoops for a 
man whose heart did not beat faster, 
whose eyes did not take fire, and whose 
spirit did not swell—who would not be 
moved to laughter or to tears by the 
voices of birds and children, by a song 
from the heart, by a woman’s pleading, 
by noble oratory or noble acting, by 
any human action through which the 
spirit in one speaks to the spirit in others. 
Our human weaknesses are often the 
secret of our salvation. So, loving life, 
I have always been impressed by the 
emotions of youthful, exuberant life 
which bring cheers, laughter, and tears, 
and without shame in any of them. I 
cheered Blaine until my voice had fraz- 
zled to a childish trebble. 





THE WORKER 


BY SCUDDER MIDDLETON 


BE quiet, worker in my breast! 
You hurt me, pounding so! 
Day and night your hammer rings. 

What you build, I do not know. 


I an: tired by your effort. 
I would like to be as still 
As the solitary sheep 
Scattered on the sunny hill. 


Stop your mad, insistent beating! 
Be less eager and more wise! 


You are building 


nothing lasting. 


Let me rest and close my eyes. 
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T was after she had refused to marry 
Mr. Elmer Harper that Mrs. Bentley 
left Huntsville and moved to New York. 
If she had not performed this verv strik- 
ing migration there would have been a 
good deal of talk about her decision 
against matrimony. But, after all, so 
many people in Huntsville had married 
and so few had ever moved to New York 
that there could be no doubt as to the 
relative importance of the two actions. 
No one had ever moved to New York 
from Huntsville, that is the truth. At 
least no one like Mrs. Bentley. But then, 
there had never been any one in Hunts- 
ville like Mrs. Bentley. When she blew 
through the town—that is the only way 
you can express it—she was like a fresh 
wind driving away the stagnant vapors 
of a muggy day. Her vitality, her snap- 
ping eye, her full-flowering good looks 
(she was no hothouse bloom, and, the 
new fashions—all for thin women—never 
really became her)—in short, her gener- 
ous, good-natured personality drenched 
the town daily like a warm spring rain. 
She was the first president of the Jef- 
ferson County Women’s Club; she was 
the head of the committee that raised 
the money to get the town the Carnegie 
library. When she started in she said 
frankly she hadn’t the ghost of an idea 
whether she had a Colonial ancestor or 
not, but she got a Miss Backus in Bos- 
ton, whom she heard of from Mrs. 
Edmondson, to look it all up in the 
genealogical department of the public 
library there (paying her thirty-five 
dollars for doing it) and shortly we had 
the Hester Woodford Chapter, named 
after a connection of Mrs. Bentley’s 
family, in those days. They used to say 
that if she’d been a man there would 
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have been a lodge of the Elks in Hunts- 
ville five years earlier than there was. 

She started the Modern Language 
Club and the Saturday evening soirées, 
where she was the first woman of her 
age—and size—to attempt the new 
dances. Finally it was she who forced 
the management of the Chautauqua 
Course to give Huntsville Mr. Bryan 
instead of the Old English Chime-ring- 
ers, as they’d planned. To sum it up, 
as, with the varying and increasing life 
of the American nation, new interests 
such as civic virtue and culture and the 
suffrage for women successively came, 
as it were, knocking at Huntsville’s 
gates, there stood Fanny Bentley ready 
to receive them and to deal adequately 
with them. Her ardent admirers felt 
that it would not have been going too 
far to say that, had she not been there 
at the gates, the twentieth century 
might conceivably have called on its 
way through eastern Ohio, found Hunts- 
ville not at home, and merely left its 
vard. 

It was not strange that Huntsville felt 
that its hold upon such an abundant 
woman was at least precarious. Her 
“development” (spiritual, of course), of 
which she and her friends spoke freely,- 
made Huntsville conscious of its narrow 
confines. It was, of course, generally 
understood that, all over the country, 

“developing”; but there 








women were 
was nothing of that sort at home to 
compare with Mrs. Bentley’s unfolding. 
For years, to acute observers, her trans- 
plantation must have loomed threaten- 
ingly on the eastern horizon, and her 
trips abroad have been nervous periods. 

Of course, letters from her were occa- 
sionally read aloud at the meetings of the 
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literary department of the club, and the 
ladies thus kept in touch with her. And 
she always did come back, with a nice 
present for every Daughter of the Revo- 
lution and every member of the Wom- 
en’s Club. In her amazing and capa- 
cious way she managed to make the 
whole town feel as if it had just come 
home from Rome or Egypt or the Eng- 
lish lakes. It was Huntsville’s trip—and 
yet not Huntsville’s. For it instinctively 
felt that these flights were tentative; 
that Fanny Bentley was trying her 
wings, experimenting to see in what 
upper airs, more rarefied than those of 
the Mioto Valley where Huntsville lies, 
she could breathe most easily. 

“T don’t know,” she would say, at 
times, smiling a smile which somehow 
went beyond the mere confines of the 
room where she sat—“I don’t know. I 
love you all, but sometimes I wonder if 
I haven’t outgrown you—and Hunts- 
ville!” 

No one ever resented such speeches. 
It was part of her charm that she knew 
and counted upon this generosity of 
spirit. Too much emphasis cannot be 
put on the fact that the town loved 
Fanny, but that it was this very affec- 
tion which made it seem almost a sacred 
duty to be ready to relinquish her, if she 
should ever feel a greater call. 

It was an autumn after she had spent 
part of the summer in a swoop upon the 
Maine coast—among charming people, 
so she had written home—that she first 
thought seriously enough of a migration 
to the metropolis to look up apartments 
in New York as she came through on her 
way west to Huntsville. This disposes 
at once of the theory that she made the 
move because she had rejected Elmer 
Harper. Every one agreed that Harper 
was the kind of fellow who would have 
gone on “dropping in” of an evening to 
see Mrs. Bentley, even after she had 
said “no” to him. This she may per- 
fectly have feared would grow irksome, 
but the autumn’s flat-hunting makes it 


indisputable that the spring’s move to- 


Central Park West, one of the most 


magnificent of New York’s residential 
streets, as every one knew, was made 
for broader, deeper reasons, in answer to 
some signal the great world made her. 
Huntsville and Elmer Harper were to 
find life duller and quieter and a little 
sad. 

There is this much to be said about 
Harper and Fanny Bentley’s refusing 
him, that it was not the first time she 
had done it. In fact, when some one 
tried to say something to him about it 
by way of sympathizing he merely gave 
a little laugh and said: 

“Oh, I ought to know my Fanny by 
now.” 

He didn’t seem overthrown with sor- 
row, only a little, gently, sad. And this 
was all he had been twenty years before, 
so they said, when Fanny Johnson—she 
then was—‘‘gave him the mitten,” as 
old-fashioned people still say in Hunts- 
ville. He had never married, but Fanny 
had in the meanwhile taken Chris Bent- 
ley, married him, been happy with him, 
made him happy, and then lost him. 

Though not more than fifty at the 
time of these events, Elmer Harper did 
little work. He was more a gardener 
than a lawyer. He had made tremendous 
great rose-beds at the side and front and 
back of his house. His house was the 
biggest of the old Huntsville houses of 
the pleasant Ohio type that was built 
just before the Civil War; it had grown 
to look even a little quaint, and with its 
roses it was in a small way cne of the 
sights of the town. Some people, unduly 
strenuous, possibly, thought « man of 
only fifty might do something more use- 
ful than gardening. The sort of an 
answer that Harper would have made to 
such a criticism would have been that 
the times were changing and that women 
were doing so much in the world that 
men might do a little less. And then he 
probably would have asked you if you 
knew Fanny Bentley and her goings-on. 
He had a pleasant ironic tang, for all his 
smiling amiability; and, for all the quiet 
life he led, kept his sitting-room littered 
with a good many new magazines and 
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books, and his mind pretty freshly pol- 
ished. He was Huntsville’s best speci- 
men of a cultivated gentleman. Still, he 
was undoubtedly “slack,” as those who 
disapproved of his gardening said, and 
sometimes a little vague, as if “cold- 
frames” and “hothouses” and “slip- 
ping” and “budding” and all the pleas- 
ant processes of making the rich earth 
yield him his flowers, really abstracted 
him from every-day Huntsville life. 

The portrait of Elmer Harper is not 
successful unless the impression has been 
clearly given of his charm. It detracted 
nothing from this charm that his early 
twenties were quite authentically re- 
ported to have been “wild’’; you felt at 
once that the “wildness”’ had been gay, 
gallant, and agreeable—almost a merit 
in him. Those tempestuous twenties had 
not passed without suitably ardent pur- 
suit of the fairer sex. And even at fifty 
it is not improbable that the sight of 
him in his rose-garden, a slender, almost 
boyish figure with a ruddy young face 
under soft gray hair, caused an appre- 
ciable flutter in many a passing female 
heart. It is nothing to their discredit 
that three or four of the nicest Hunts- 
ville women would surely have accepted 
the offer made to Fanny Bentley. But 
since the offer made to Fanny Johnson 
no offer of any kind had been made ex- 
cept that to Fanny Bentley. And in- 
deed, with Miss Johnson’s saying “no” 
the period of early wildness had seemed 
to come to an end. Elmer Harper might 
have seemed to settle down to his law 
and his gardening to pass the time until 
she should be ready to say “yes.” 

She had said “no” the first time, so 
Huntsville history ran, because she was 
already in love with Chris Bentley. The 
second time because, well, almost be- 
cause she was in love with New York, in 
love, that is, with the larger intellectual 
and social opportunities of Central Park 
West, with all that broader, more vital 
career which every one in Huntsville felt 
she would carve out for herself in the 
heart of the metropolis. 

Some one asked Harper why he didn’t 





move to New York, too. He smiled 
reminiscently. 

“T used to go on to New York pretty 
often when I was a young man”’—it was 
a pleasure to the Huntsville listener to 
imagine that he was hinting at the 
“wild” days. 

“But now- -wedl, I don’t suppose I'd 
find the soil there so very good for roses. 
Fanny Bentley? Oh, she’s raising differ- 
ent crops from me. I guess she'll do all 
right in New York if she has good 
weather.” 

No one in Huntsville had any doubt 
about the weather. It may not sound 
exciting to outsiders, but to Huntsville 
it was perpetually thrilling to follow 
Mrs. Bentley’s career. 

The career was never, even at its 
height, in the New York papers, as some 
people in Huntsville seemed to hope and 
expect. But, to do the matter justice, 
most people had really not expected to 
see Mrs. Bentley much mentioned by 
the papers for several years. They were 
reasonable; they knew New York was a 
large place. 

Even Mrs. Bentley’s letters home 
were not always as full of detail as 
Huntsville would have liked, though 
sometimes they seemed for an instant to 
lift the curtain upon a well-colored pict- 
ure of life both interesting and enviable. 
What is perhaps most astonishing is the 
fairly accurate way in which, from what 
it already knew of Fanny’s social rela- 
tions and resources in New York, Hunts- 
ville could build up an idea of what her 
existence there must be. 

There was, for example, young Mr 
Wingfield Starr, whom she had met on 
the Carpathia when she sailed for Naples. 
He was, every one knew, in the depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman antiquities in 
the Metropolitan Museum. This ac- 
quaintance, any one could see, would be 
invaluable in introducing one into the 
art world. It was remembered that 
Fanny had often said, in her breezy 
way, that she liked artists and at once 
seemed to feel at home in a studio. She 
had been to several studios in Paris, 
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including one of a young Italian whose 
mother kept the pension where Mrs. 
Bentley stayed in Siena. And in Boston, 
through the friends she had made in the 
little artistic colony of Squamtuchit 
Neck, she had also visited the ateliers. It 
was not difficult to imagine her at home 
in New York’s art cifcles. She had al- 
ways admitted to a touch of Bohemian- 
ism. Yet at the same time, though in Bo- 
hemia, she would never be quite of it. 
She was too much a woman of the world 
for that. 

She had affiliations, too, with aca- 
demic and learned circles. There was a 
Mrs. Angus Mackenzie (who had been 
at Cooper’s Point) whose husband was 
something or other at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She and Mrs. Bentley had gone 
fishing together in the rowboat belonging 
to the farm-house where they boarded. 
Any one in Huntsville could “just see” 
Fanny in that boat, and hear her absurd 
jokes about her weight’s sinking it. 
Mrs. Mackenzie would naturally put her 
in touch with the university set. 

There were others, Miss Van Wyck 
Sanderson—she had been on the Celtic 
and stood for a lighter, more social ex- 
istence—and Mrs. Doolittle who had 
gone from Cleveland to New York and 
had a lovely place, so they said, at 
Melba-on-the-Hudson; she somehow 
engaged one to a richer country life than 
went on about Huntsville, to “week- 
ends,” perhaps, and house parties. 
There were men of wealth and business 
position who made probable pleasant 
little dinners, such as one reads about in 
magazine storiés, at the famous restau- 
rants, and parties at the theater, deco- 
rous, of course, but gay and delightful as 
Fanny would know how to make them. 

The glittering whole was New York as 
Huntsville conceived it, offering prodi- 
gally pleasure and opportunity. All over 
the land its lights flare upon the horizon, 
and call to intrepid souls like Fanny 
Bentley to venture forth from their 
various Huntsvilles—and to live. 

Fanny Bentley was living, of that her 
friends had no doubt. Indeed, at last, 
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after their letters had gently but insist’ 
ently urged her with the nicest kind of 
curiosity, she wrote more precisely. Her 
round of gaieties was, it appeared, all 
they had dreamed, and more interesting 
even than they had hoped. Indeed, the 
various components of New York’s ar- 
tistic and cultivated life seemed to be 
forever adjusting and readjusting them- 
selves about Mrs. Bentley in Central 
Park West with the uneasy grace and 
bewildering beauty of a good kaleido- 
scope. Huntsville had indeed lost its 
mainspring when she left, but it now, 
through her, began to live again, more 
richly and fully, in its imagination. 

Perhaps the dullness of the week’s 
first day in Huntsville made the contrast 
more poignant; at any rate, it was espe- 
cially on that evening that the town 
thought of New York and of Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s “Sundays.” She had instituted 
“Sundays,” and these were obviously 
the dashing chief feature of her metro- 
politan entertaining. She usually had a 
few people to dine—people had supper 
in Huntsville Sunday evening, still they 
knew that in New York they dined. 
After dinner people “dropped in.” 
“People of all kinds,” to quote Fanny’s 
letters, but all “interesting.” Being 
“interesting,” one had to conjecture, 
was their strongest characteristic, al- 
most their métier. Sometimes there was 
music, oftener just talk. It was really a 
sort of salon—though, as Fanny brightly 
observed, they always say you can’t 
have one in America. The refreshments 
were of the simplest, as they were, so 
every one knew, in those wonderful 
evenings in the Italian palaces which she 
must have seen in Rome. So Mrs. Bent- 
ley sketched in the picture. 

But her account, however glowing, 
was as nothing compared with Elmer 
Harper’s. He was the first and the only 
person from Huntsville ever to see one 
of Fanny’s Sundays. His visit to New 
York and to Mrs. Bentley is the story 
which there is now to tell. 


The occasion of Elmer Harper’s going 
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to New York had been the death of a 
cousin of his who lived in New York 
State. In her will she had made him a 
trustee and it was on legal business con- 
nected with settling her estate that he 
had gone to Albany. It was like him to 
surprise Fanny in New York on one of 
her famous “Sundays.” 

He arrived late in the afternoon and 
went to his old hotel in Madison Square. 


_ Beyond the green trees that he remem- 


bered so well rose strange new towers 
and marble battlements. Their newness 
made him feel old, made him feel, too, 
that the town had grown into something 
at once splendid and terrifying. He 
thought of Fanny Bentley, and he got a 
fresh view of her gallantry and courage 
in facing and dealing successfully with 
such a place. He had never quite lost 
hope of her, but he came nearer despair 
than ever before as the daylight faded 
and a strange new New York, at once 
monstrous and beautiful, flashed out in 
a million electric lights. He pulled the 
shades and dressed. 

A little later he dined in the hotel 
restaurant, and found a kind of melan- 
choly pleasure in learning that the old 
head waiter—a friend of the “wild” 
days—had retired to a small place on 
Staten Island. Perhaps he raised roses 
there, Elmer reflected. But he reflected, 
too, as he drank a pint of the Burgundy 
the old head waiter used to recommend, 
that raising roses was not all of life. He 
felt he had waited too long for a home, 
a wife, children—for Fanny. He blamed 
his slackness, his lack of masterful and 
conquering strength which would have 
swept her into his arms long ago. But, 
God bless your soul, it was Fanny who 
had had all the masterfulness, all the 
conquering dash. If she had ever had a 
moment of weakness, of self-distrust, 
perhaps in some such melting mood he 
might have made her his. He waked as 
it were from a dream, and at last Fanny’s 
coming to New York loomed before him 
in its true meaning. He had almost 
laughed at times at her superabundant 
vitality, her “goings-on,” but now he 


saw that it was just they that parted her 
from him. Her “Sundays” became a 
mocking symbol of what stood between 
them. And he drove up the glittering 
length of Broadway and by the shadowy 
Park to her door with all sense gone of 
the gay, almost “wild,” adventure 
which his surprising her was to have 
been. 

As he was shown into the drawing- 
room she rose from the chair by a lamp 
where she had been seated, and with 
almost a queer, frightened little laugh of 
surprise came forward to greet him. 

“Elmer Harper! You!” she cried, and 
held out both hands to him. 

“I knew I'd find you in on one of 
your ‘Sundays,’” he answered, with his 
same old smile. 

The smile was part of his charm and 
of his looks. His clothes were always 
good, and in deference to the metropolis 
he had purchased Saturday in Albany 
new evening ties. As he stood there, with 
his pleasant, almost boyish face under 
his soft gray hair, he did her credit. She 
could be proud to introduce him to New 
York. 

The scene, it is only fair thus to de- 
scribe it, could only have full justice 
done it if you could quote Elmer Harper 
at length as he talked when he came 
back to Huntsville. 

“You could see at a glance,” he said, 
“that she had New York at her feet.” 

He knew all the kinds of people who 
were there, and named them to large- 
eyed Huntsville. Artists and writers, 
critics dramatic and undramatic, scien- 
tists, educators, lawyers, and so on, be- 
sides just men and women, agreeable, 
sought-after creatures who nevertheless, 
when Sunday night came round flew 
as naturally as homing doves to Central 
Park West and Mrs. Bentley’s. Har- 
per’s eye lights to this day as he de- 
scribes the evening; his enthusiasm has 
not abated with the years. 

As a matter of fact, however, when he 
came into the room that Sunday night 
Mrs. Bentley had been alone. She held 
a book in her hands, but she had been 
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staring ahead of her, and Elmer Harper 
had stepped straight out of visions of 
the past. 

“Ah, I’m early,” he said. “But I’m 
glad. I'll get a few minutes with you. 
I’m grateful. I think it’s becoming in 
Huntsville to be grateful if New York 
lets us have even a few minutes of you.” 

She was silent for almost a minute, at 
least so it seemed to him. She looked 
full at him and slowly she smiled. But 
as she smiled her eyes filled with tears. 
There was a queer little choke in her 
voice when finally she spoke. 

“New York ‘ll let you have the whole 
evening, Elmer. There’s nobody 
coming.” 

Even then he didn’t understand. 

“But it’s Sunday, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s Sunday,” she repeated, after 
him. And then, with a twisted smile: 
“One of ‘my Sundays.’ Oh, can’t you 
see? Linvented them. They expected so 
much of me at home. And I—I just 
couldn’t tell them.” 

“Can you tell me, Fanny?” 

“Oh, I guess it ‘Il do me good to tell 
somebody.” 

She went across the room and, vio- 
lently pulling back the curtain, disclosed 
her southeastern view. Below them lay 
the dark, soft mystery of the Park, its 
drives marked by curving rows of lights, 
and by the lamps of the motors which 
rushed to and fro. Across the tree-tops 
rose the town, the decorous occasional 
lights of Fifth Avenue and the streets 
beyond. To the south the sky flushed, 
and into it rose piled cliffs and towers 
sparkling gaily against the red-gold 
night. 

“Look at the hateful town!” cried 
Fanny Bentley of Huntsville. ‘What 
do I count for here? I’m _ not rich 
enough, nor important enough, nor 
handsome enough, nor well dressed 
enough, nor clever, nor attractive, nor 
anything enough to be anything here.” 

“T can’t quite believe that you aren’t 
anything, Fanny.” 

“Well, not anything that I was in 
Huntsville.” 


“You mean you're a small frog?” he 
asked, with something of his old whim- 
sicality. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I’m a small 
frog, if I do weigh one hundred and sixty 
pounds.” 

“Well, it’s a big puddle, Fanny.” 

“Yes, and small frogs don’t even get 
anywhere near the center. We’re all just 
*way out on the edge; we all just know a 
man who knows a man who knows some- 
body of some importance, and that’s as 
close as we ever get. Why, Elmer, the 
flat buildings of New York are just full 
of women like me who had a place at 
home if they’d had the sense to stay 
there. Sundays, indeed! They’re all 
ready to have them! If there were two 
million ‘interesting’ people in New York 
there wouldn’t be enough to go around 
among the women who would like to 
have salons. 

“It isn’t that people haven’t been 
kind,” she went on. “They have—when 
they had time for it and thought of it. 
It isn’t that they weren’t nice people. 
They were. It isn’t even that they 
weren't ‘interesting.’ They were, though 
I’ve got so I can’t stand that word. 
But, Elmer, you’re just lost and lonely 
in a great place like this. Lots of the 
women who come here from out of town 
to live try to make themselves believe- 
that they’re contented with shopping 
and lunching in restaurants and going 
to matinées and writing back home how 
delightful life here is. But they can’t fool 
me. I’ve got to know the look of them, 
Elmer, as I see them about. I know 
they’re like me, they’re lost and lonely. 
I suppose I could have had ‘Sundays’ of 
a kind, but I couldn’t ever have had the 
kind I wrote back about. And that was 
the kind I wanted to have, or I didn’t 
want to have any at all. So J sit 
by myself with a book, the way you 
found me.” 

“T don’t know now whether you'd like 
me to say that I’m glad I found you that 
way or not,”” commented Elmer. 

“T don’t know, either, Elmer. I’ve 
been thinking about myself—and things 
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in general. I don’t think that-I liked 
being important in Huntsville just 
from a common kind of wish to be any 
better than other people, or above them. 
You see I don’t believe there was any 
one there who was opposed to my being 
important. In fact, if I was important 
at all there—” 

“Which you were,” interjected her 
guest. 

“It was because people liked me.” 

“Some of us went so far as to love 
you.” 

At this she looked at him with almost 
as long a look as she had giver him on 
his arrival. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, gently. “I 
ilidn’t seem to think that of much im- 
portance when I was planning to move 
to New York.” 

“But you do now, Fanny. You may 
as well admit it.” 

“Yes, I guess I do now.” 

This, if ever, was the moment for the 
dominant male. This much Harper saw. 

“So you'll marry me and come back 
to Huntsville, and there’s an end of it.” 

But, unexpectedly, there was an inner 
line of intrenched defenses. 

“No, I guess not,” said Fanny. 
“Everything’s broken about me but my 
pride. I’ve talked too much and now 
I’ve got to pay for it. Elmer, I couldn’t 
go back and tell them. I’ve got to stay 
on here and see if I can’t make my 
stories good. I’ve got to get my ‘Sun- 
days’ whether or no.” 

He stood before her and there was 
more pained torn emotion in his face 
than she had ever seen there. 

“T can’t lose you this time, Fanny. I 
can’t.” 

“But I just can’t let anybody know 
how I’ve failed, Elmer.” 

Then his inspiration came. 

“How will they know, unless we tell 
them? And we won’t. Why, Fanny,” he 
went on, with rising, almost boyish en- 
thusiasm, as he caught her hands in his, 
“all you have to do is to leave it to me. 
I'll fix out such ‘Sundays’ for you as 
you never even dreamed of yourself. I'll 


just raise a tidal-wave of success and on 
its very crest you'll come back to Hunts- 
ville.” 

“T don’t quite see—” faintly objected 
Fanny. 

“Why, Ill tell them that I met 
Colonel Roosevelt here and—and Mrs. 
Pankhurst—and—and—” 

“And Robert W. Chambers,” shyly 
suggested Fanny. 

“You bet!” replied Elmer. “T'll 
simply cram this room with celebrities. 
And [’ll explain”’—he laughed happily— 
“that you gave up all this gaudy, glit- 
tering mob because you were fond of me. 
I wish I were more of a fellow. But I 
honestly think I can give you some- 
thing better than—all this.” 

He pointed out of the window. The 
lovely, monstrous town still glittered 
against the rosy night. And Fanny 
Bentley gave it one long last look, as if 
to say good-by. Then she turned to 
Harper. And she smiled, though, as 
when he first came, as she smiled her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, dear, I guess you can.” And 
then she went on—the old gay Fanny: 
“You can thank New York for me. 
I would never have accepted you in 
Huntsville.” 

“Then God bless New York,” he said, 
and kissed her. 

“Yes, God bless it,”” she said. 


The legend of the life put aside for 
love does not diminish through the years. 
For the Harpers, making a yearly jaunt 
to the metropolis, renew all that dazzling 
earlier connection, even increase it. 
Fanny laughingly protests that they 
really shop and lunch in the restaurants 
and go to the matinées like everybody 
else from the country. Her husband 
says she’s too modest, and he tells what 
she will not—how New York would still 
be at her feet. But they both agree that 
they are glad to come back. Perhaps, 
however, for plenty of people Huntsville 
is really pleasanter than New York. A 
philosophic observer in the Mioto Valley 
might say so. 








A MONK FOR A NIGHT 


BY SYDNEY GREENBIE 


MIGHT now be wandering about 

with a smooth-shaven head, in a 
flowing gown of bronze silk with ex- 
quisitely embroidered lapels, were it 
not for that young American. His theo- 
sophical mother placed him in a Bud- 
dhist monastery in Japan as a novice for 
the priesthood. He remained there two 
years, then quit. Buddha had defied 
Mara the Evil One and his several 
daughters, but his disciples failed before 
American dash. Ever since they stand 
in awe of receiving any one except as 
guest for a night. 

Despite this curtailment of monastic 
privileges, I determined to know what 
it is to be a monk in Japan. I had seen 
the devotees of the ascetic life, trailing 
through the streets single file beneath 
their dome-shaped straw hats (which 
hang like roofs over their noses), droning 
some unformed melody and receiving 
handfuls of uncooked rice.- I had sat 
upon the stone walls banking the road 
toa monastery at Uji, watching the faces 
of a young man and his sweetheart who 
loitered near by. One beaming young 
shaver, a future disciple of Buddha, 
stopped before me. 

“Poor fellow!” said I. “‘ You can’t do 
that, can you?” He grinned and grinned 
and looked back with sympathy upon 
the sight. 

Then he clattered merrily down along 
the wooded path, without denying the 
allegation or subjecting himself to temp- 
tation. 

I had spent an hour or so with the 
abbot at Mii-dera, a quiet, unworldly 
sort of fellow who shut his eyes as though 
at prayer every time he spoke to me. 
Ile was not too buddhified to show some 


slight irritation when -the boy failed to 
bring the pictured screens as quickly as 
he wanted him to. I tried to gain per- 
mission to stop with him for a few days. 

“Our room is small,” he pleaded, 
courteously, deprecatingly, “‘too infi- 
nitely small.” 

I protested my willingness to tolerate 
any infinitude of smallness. 

“Ah, but our food is nothing. We eat 
no meat—it is contrary to the doctrine of 
Buddha. You eat flesh; if you have no 
flesh, how will you survive? You will 
even perish, I think perhaps. Neither 
flesh of beast nor of fish is in the mona- 
stery.” 

His manner was more conclusive than 
his words. No further persuasions pre- 
vailed. However, he gave me jelly-cake 
to carry away with me, which was 
luscious enough for any mortal. It sug- 
gested possible substitutes for a car- 
nivorous diet. 

I had seen and heard just enough to 
make me want to see and hear more. I 
had even climbed the three thousand 
feet of Hiei-zan to where stand the-rem- 
nants of the three thousand temples 
which harbored the soldier-monks who 
were the terror of Kyoto till Nobunaga 
put them down over three hundred years 
ago. But wherever I went I found that 
natives had filled the available accom- 
modations, if I asked to stay longer than 
a night. And then at last I set out for 
Koyasan, one of the oldest monasteries 
in the Tenno’s empire. 

Like all Japanese monasteries, Koya- 
san is beautifully secluded from the 
sordid world by woodland and moun- 
tain. Though it is reached from all the 
centers by either train or electric car, 
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ASCETIC DEVOTEES BENEATH 


these go only to Koya-guchi and 
Hashimoto at the foot of the range. 
Thence there is a ten-mile walk along a 
winding road which rises for over a thou- 
sand feet; and for more than a thousand 
years the road has been kept open by the 
passage of pilgrims, day in and day out, 
and the bodies and bones and monu- 
ments of the dead followed in their 
footsteps. 

Forestalled once before by deluge and 
typhoon from making the ascent in sum- 
mer, I now braved unyieldingly the sleet 
and snow of winter. The way was astir 
with pilgrims. The ‘rikisha-man who 
pulled me along the slushy road kept up 
a continual stream of conversation with 
the three other pullers in front. Here 
and there we had to get out on a steep 
bit of roadway. At a sharp turn half a 
dozen oxen, each dragging two wheels 
and a tremendous log, congested the 
traffic. I stopped to make a purchase at 
a stationery-store a little farther on and 
thus succeeded in tearing my man away 
from trailing behind the others. So he 
was compelled to devote his attention to 
Vout. CXL.—No. 835.—8 








THEIR DOME-SHAPED HATS 


me, for I wished to exploit him for in. 
formation about the district. Influenza 
had just raged there. 

“Many people died here,” he said, in- 
differently. ‘They could not be reached 
and the cold and rain took many of them 
off. Now there are many smallpox 
patients.” 

Just then we passed a wayside hovel 
into which we could look. An old man 
lay beneath a pile of Japanese quilts. 
“That man has smallpox,” he assured 
me, blandly. 

Then he deposited me in front of an 
inn just as though it didn’t matter to 
him one whit whether I patronized it or 
not, though he had passed several others. 
This was the end of my trail d@ la jin- 
rikisha. 

Near the top I overtook a student 
from the Osaka Higher Commercial 
School. He was all kindness and venera- 
tion. 

“* Bad weather this,” I volunteered, not 
seeing the danger I laid myself open to. 

Forthwith I had a companion. “ Allow 
me to introduce myself. I am Mr. Sakai 
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of the —” but I broke in upon this in 
the hope of steering him on to less ex- 
planatory confessions. I knew the type 
too well. But he would not be sup- 
pressed. “IT am going to visit Koyasan. 
I shall stay a week there at the home of 
my dear teacher, Professor Hashimoto” 

and thence he practiced his English 
for a mile or so. 
Lovable youths, 


Jizo has been as indifferent to women as 
to wanderers. Until recently no mother 
of man might pass through the gate that 
he guards. Yet he was set to watch 
there by a devout woman. How like a 
mother to present so benevolent a god to 
man and child while being herself exclud- 
ed by man from reaching the final goal! 

I soon found 
some one more 





these Japanese 
students, but a 
little too eager 
tospeak English. 
I excused myself 
and kept on, feel- 
ing in no humor 
for evenso genial 
a drag on my 
thoughts and my 
pace. 

Horses wob- 
bled upand down 
the grade, led by 
listless laborers 
in stiff leather 
moccasins. 
Their limbs were 
stripped bare as 
though summer, 
not winter, were 
the order of the 








attentive than 
Jizo. A pleasant 
clerk looked me 
up and down, re- 
flecting upon his 
observations be- 
fore assigning me 
to a temple hos- 
telry. Never was 
I judged more ac- 
curately, and 
never was my 
purse tapped so 
judiciously as on 
that, my first 
and only night in 
a monastery. 
Having made his 
judgment, he 
called for a little 
boy, saying, in a 
quiet tone, * Take 








day. Lrather 
envied their 
naked freedom. 

At the first 
red “sacred” bridge the steepest por- 
tion of the ascent is over. Beyond 
the second we have come to the gate. 
Here sits the bronze Jizo, god of trav- 
elers, protector of pregnant women and 
of children, exposed in semi-exile. Now 
that is just like most gods. If Jizo 
is such a remarkable patron of weary 
wanderers, why wasn’t he down there 
at the foot of the mountain, ready to 
assist me to the top? After one has done 
all the work and struggled over the ardu- 
ous journey, one finds him sitting there, 
complacent and pleasant. 

As a matter of fact, despite his fune- 
tion as protector of feminine weakness, 


LIFE IN THESE HALLS HAS NOT CHANGED 
FOR CENTURIES 


this guest to Sho- 
joshinjin Tem - 
ple.” The six- 

year-old boy as- 
signed to guide me trudged ahead on his 
four-inch wooden clogs. The road went 
lazily on its way along the level of the 
ravine lined on the right by stores de- 
voted to the sale of trinkets. 

Snow lay six inches deep, adding deli- 
tescence to the monastery, shut in by 
forest and mountain. The numerous 
temples to the left crouched behind their 
walls, only the roofs protruding. The 
vastness of their architectural enterprise 
was rivaled only by the tumuli of the 
dead which stretch for more than a 
mile through the grove of cryptomerias 
beyond. 

I entered the gate of the monastery 
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which stood at the edge of the grave- 
yard. The two young acolytes on the 
veranda scurried in for one of the monks, 
in a way which made me feel a guest of 
no ordinary possibilities. As acolytes, 
they could not welcome the foreign guest 
themselves. I removed my shoes. The 
cold steps sent a chill all through me, 
which made me feel as if my monastic 
career had indeed begun. 

A bronze-silked monk emerged. The 
monastic rules had accented many 
phases of his Japanese personality. His 
features were as smooth as the shaven 
top of his head. His eyes, slightly shifty, 
were those of an honest man accustomed 
to confession against his will. In a sense, 
they seemed to plead that he had noth- 
ing to confess. The picture of simplicity, 
his physique showed no signs of priva- 
tion. He received me as freely as would 
any host, and spoke English by halves. 
But what he said was English and not 
half Japanese. 

I mean what he said later; for the 


time being he dealt largely in monosyl- 
lables and gestures. He led me to a room 
and vanished. 

The room was neat and clean, with 
only wooden bars four inches square to 
remind me of the nature of the place. 
Otherwise the straw mats, the screens 
and tokonoma (alcove for pictures and 
flower arrangements) were of better 
material than may be found at most 
inns. Only in one detail was the room 
different from any other Japanese room 

there was, besides the usual braziers, 
a concrete fire-box two feet square set 
into the mats which showed that on 
Koyasan winter is winter. Sitting on the 
mats before it, it was easy to keep one’s 
feet warm over the charcoal. Without, 
the rippling water of the serpent foun- 
tain and the remembrance of snow; 
within, the sliding paper windows shut- 
ting in the world. 


Not such a bad life, afterall. At least 
the joys of hot water have not been 
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WAS ASTIR WITH PILGRIMS 
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THE OLD PINE AND THE 


proscribed along with wine, women, and 
meat. I forthwith go to the bath, a 
chamber dark and cell-like and open to 
the winter cold. I keep well in the hot 
water—nor loiter in the corridors be- 
tween. 

There is loud laughter in the court- 
yard. One boy has broken out into song. 
All subsides as quickly and as suddenly 
as it began, and the rippling waters of 
the fountain continue. Then come soft 
footsteps in the corridor. It the 
bronze-silked monk with the register. 
But why does he keep hanging around? 
Perhaps he wants to convert me? I 
show the promising state of my soul by 
vowing an eternal interest in Buddha. 

“To-morrow morning, at five o'clock, 
it is the time to pray to Buddha,” he 
begins. “* Will it please you to pray?” 

“Yes, I will pray.” ... Then he 
comes to the point. “One or two yen, for 
candles—for Buddha,” he suggests, and 
patters away with his spoils. 

Well, I like old Buddha, though I feel 
sure he will receive but a fraction of that 
gift. I dare say Buddha can do well 


1S 


without money, though he seems to have 
an insatiable appetite for candles. 


TEMPLE UNDER THE SNOW 


Just as the monk had stepped out and 
pulled the paper doors to, a crowd of 
workmen or pilgrims came into the 
courtyard below, chatting and laughing. 
How like the shifting of the scenes on a 
stage is this life, as though each incident 
waited for its turn through want of 
stage accommodation! The moments 
lengthen, the murmur of the water with- 
out regains its place in consciousness, 
and the monastic prominence of the in- 
dividual comes into its own again. 

Gradually, as the diffused light 
through the paper windows grows dim- 
mer and dimmer, the dull-red charcoal in 
the voleano-like pit in the floor looms 
brighter and brighter, just as in the re- 
curring night of the world the sun’s bril- 
liance wakes us to our day again. 


I have neighbors now. The pilgrims 
must have come in. They have taken 
the room on the other side of the paper 
doors. In the sense of space, it may no 
doubt be called a room, but never in the 
sense of privacy. From the latter point 
of view it is really a heya, which in 
Japanese means a room or apartment. 
There is a suitable sound of commotion 
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in the word. A room in a Japanese house 
is really a place where every one can 
make any kind of noise unabashed. 
Four booms of the evening bell startle 
me out of reverie. They are bells of 
which Poe would have made wonderful 
use. Not so resonant as those at the 
great temples of Nara and Maya-san. 
A boy shouts to others across the court, 
as though hurrying them on to assem- 
bly. Another answers. One sings a 
droning song popular in the large cities. 
A cough from my neighbor. Footsteps. 
And every fourth ring of the bell is 
echoed by a reverberant grumbling of a 
softer bell somewhere in the distance. 
The acolyte in his black flowing ki- 
mono comes in to turn on the electric 
light. Even ina monastery there is elec- 
tricity. Modernism is epidemic. There 
is modernism in other ways—namely, in 
the presence of women in the village out- 
side the monastery. Hitherto they had 
no souls to save, notwithstanding the 
sweet devotion of Yashodhara to Sid- 
dhartha before he became Buddha. 
There is still another bit of modernism. 
Though only canine beasts were toler- 
ated at Koyasan, because the local deity, 





who was fond of hunting, had promised 
Kobo Daishi, the founder, to protect his 
monastery, I saw bullocks and horses, 
and, if I am not mistaken, the animal I 
photographed was a cow. Kariba Myo- 
jin, the Shinto god, has evidently been 
converted to modernism. However, a 
little absurdity is still necessary to re- 
ligion. Why the ban continues on bam- 
boo I cannot understand. 

Yet, all this modernism notwithstand- 
ing, I could not see why so lively a speci- 
men of Japanese youth should spend his 
days in this unworldliness. 

“Why aren't you at a commercial 
school trying to learn the ways of the 
world?” I asked him, in Japanese. 

“T should like to,” he answered, “but 
I haven’t any money.” 

“Do you like the life here?” 

He only smiled, as though to confess 
would in itself be sliding back to world- 
liness, and left the room. 

Faintly the drawl of a monk gets a 
hearing in spite of the rippling fountain. 


I dine. The acolyte has brought my 
dinner and moves about as_ though 
pleased to serve. He is neither over at- 
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tentive nor sullen. He has an able assist- 
ant in the form of a small boy who is 
about twelve years old—so is the dirt on 
his hands and kimono. The acolyte de- 
parts, leaving the abridged edition of him- 
self to wait upon me. He’s a cynical little 
fellow for honest twelve. He can’t make 
me out, and doesn’t care, either. He 
watches me eat and turns his head aside 
as soon as I look at him, but answers 
every question straightforwardly—as far 
as his knowledge goes. He has a father 
and mother, but he doesn’t know what 
country he came from. That was a 
stupid question and I shouldn't have 
asked it. He’s from Japan, and who 
would dare to probe deeper than that? 
One dare not suggest him to be Korean 
or Chinese. In Japan one must regard 
every one as of Yamato origin for the 
sake of peace and tranquillity. 

Well, P've eaten, but, I am sure, no 
chicken even so much as walked through 
my soup or soups—there were four of 
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them. Beef? The nearest I got to any- 
thing in that line was perhaps the bul- 
lock that pulled the wagon which 
brought the food. Yet they all look 
healthy and happy, nor would I repeat 
the vulgarism of all carnivorous human 
beings that “they must slip out to a 
meat shop on the sly.” 

Truth to tell, there is more than meat 
and fish outside of this monastery. 
The ‘rikisha-man told me so, and I have 
reason to believe that on some points 
*rikisha-men are truthful. My ‘rik- 
isha-man said he had a taste for sake 
and asked for permission to go in search 
of that mild but satisfying drink. He 
wouldn’t have to go far for it, he assured 
me, for in case—he winked—any monk 
should feel the need of this kind of 
spiritual aid, the village outside of the 
monastery was able to supply it. I 
shall not bother to investigate, taking 
him at his word. 

But that’s not my interest, and the 














TO THIS HALL ASHES OR BONES OF THE FAITHFUL ARE SENT FROM FAR AND NEAR 
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THE MONASTERY SEEMED THE NATURAL END OF THE SNOWY ROAD 


blasphemous insinuation might cost one 
dear. We'll not insinuate. Why do so 
when there are facts? Sake, the wine of 
the Far East, was brought to me, as- 
sumed to be part of the meal as wine is in 
continental Europe. It went back hu- 
miliated and scorned by an unconverted 
heathen of the West. Not so the other 
offerings within this temple. The four 
soups consumed, I took to the rice 
and daikon (a pickled radish, which 
smells like the dickens) and other soured 
vegetables, after which went precipi- 
tately some hard, tasty black beans. 
Could a monk in the making start off 
more hopefully than that? By _ to- 
morrow I may have a different opinion, 
but to-day, to-night? I could say my 
prayers with a gusto. 

So, it seems, I shall close my first 
evening in a monastery. For a moment 
I think back to old Japan, live a flash of 
life as it has been lived in these ancient 
halls for centuries. All that I have seen 
men might have seen hundreds of years 
ago—save a little English and electricity. 
Yet here the monastic life is not his- 
torical consciousness, but vigorous real- 


ity. What is it that men want which 
draws them away from home and chil- 
dren and all worldly power on this mys- 
terious quest? How many of the hun- 
dreds who have lived and died here have 
found the peace which Buddha prom- 
ised? My thought clings to these three 
the cynical little twelve-year-old, the 
acolyte who would like to be a business 
man, and the bronze-silked monk who 
knows how to replenish the temple ex- 
chequer. They are not saints but men, 
brought here by the same impulses which 
move men in other walks of life. Some 
have followed the line of least resistance, 
yielding to the pious will of their family. 
Some find it an easy life. Some But 
my mood of meditation has slipped away 
and is disinclined to return. 


After midnight I am wakened by the 
song of some monk making the rounds 
of the monastery. The stillness of the 
night and his deep, sad voice make 
what in the cities is a common tune here 
pathetically human, sadly sweet and 
wholesome. I lie within the packs of 
futon, warm and comfortable. Horrors! 
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I promised to rise to say my prayers to 
Buddha and paid two yen for the privi- 
lege. The candles will be burned out. 
How I wish these pious offices could be 
postponed! But the bronze-silked monk 
comes to wake me and I bolt out of bed. 
In the other compartments the stir of 
pilgrims, their coughing and washing, as- 
sure me I’m not 





aisle, so that the pilgrims must occupy 
the space to the right. There are thirty 
of these suffering souls, all old and 
worked-out. What an emaciated-looking 
gathering! The abbot and monks are 
handsome in comparison. But even age 
softens in the presence of flickering 
‘vandles and undying chants. 

The abbot sits a 
little forward. 





the only mortal so 
penalized. 

Now through 
the snow-cold cor- 
ridors which zig- 
zag for at least 
two hundred feet 
the droning of 
monks shows that, 
eager as I am to 
taste of a new ex- 
perience, they are 
even more faith- 
ful to an old one. 
It is but 5.15. 
Yet as I enter the 
temple it is plain | ba 
they have well 
advanced in | 
prayer. It is easy 
for my eyes, just | 
rescued from | 


sleep, to find their 


way about that 


om 








The monks repeat 
the sutras rapidly, 
and then out of 
their prayer rises, 
like some rich 
flowering, the 
voice of the prior. 
His assurance is 
short and abso- 
lute. Then the 
others resume 
their chanting. 
Once they all stop 
short and from 
among them soars 
a deep, rich voice, 
followed once 
again by the en- 
tire mass. 

It strikes me as 
an extremely non- 
individualistic 
4 performance. The 








sanctuary of shad- 
ows where 
ness trembles with _— 
droning and flick- 

ers with candle-light. The long nar- 
row room allows only for a side view 
of the setting. The altar in the mid- 


dle is flanked by lacquered and - 


gilded little shrines to the end of the 
chamber. The gilt upon the black lac- 
quer is like the candle-flame in the dark- 
ness. The profuse arrangement of mas- 
sive lacquer tables laden with symbols 
and offerings and the beautiful little 
tables for the sutras before each monk is 
joy in the midst of sorrowing emotion. 
The long line of monks sitting upon their 
knees with their backs to the paper doors 
(shoji) leaves of the room but a narrow 
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pilgrims don’t en- 
terinatall. Later 
‘ach is called to 
the altar to put 
incense on the burner, and buddhistic 
symbols are pointed out—tablets of an- 
cestors. I,too,am called. ...Andservice 
is at an end. 


I breakfast on the same sort of food 
as that on which I had supped, except 
for the plateful of mochi (rice dough) ar- 
ranged like a chrysanthemum and show- 
ered with colored meal. As J push aside 
the paper windows above the court, the 
monk sees me and comes up to my room. 
He has, I discover, good reasons for 
coming. Since 1868, when the Emperor 
was restored to his position as real ruler, 
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Shintoism, the cult of Emperor and 
nature-worship, has been fostered. Bud- 
dhism, however, is still nearest the hearts 
of the people. Thus while the Imperial 
Exchequer feathers the Shinto nest, 
Buddhist priests find life more and more 
difficult. Hence they are driven to make 
the most of a like me. 
Though entertainment at these monas- 
teries is supposed to be free of charge, 
gratuities equivalent to what one would 
pay at a first-class inn are expected. The 
bronze-silked monk does not wait for me 
to settle my “accounts,” though I have 
already given him candle-money. He 
receives my contribution with greedy 
ease. Hardly has the money touched his 
hand when he asks for a “present” for 
the very boys he had, the night before, 
told me not to tip. It is all so cheap and 
so funny. He exacts all he can, but takes 
good care to call each bit of graft a 
“present.” 

When this commercial transaction is 
completed a boy is sent to guide me 
through the cemetery. He doesn’t know 
a word of English. Chamberlain says he 
is a cicerone, but I don’t know. At any 
rate, he doesn’t sing into my ear the 
myriad names of dead who left no record 
of themselves other than tombstones, as 
does the megaphone-less biped leading 
the dozen pilgrims we just passed. 

The world is full of cemeteries, but 
nowhere is a cemetery so full of life. 
In the midst of a grove of giant cryp- 
tomerias, between whose towering 
branches float small patches of sky like 
the small patches of snow lying at their 
feet, hundreds of weathered monuments 
eye one another in cynical regard; and 
the gray stone, grown darker with age, 
stands in mute testimony of man’s un- 
dying fear of being forgotten. Yet out 
of that vast accumulation of stones only 
an occasional’name is not lost upon the 
passer-by. What a vast mobilization of 
dead heroes! A place in the village ceme- 
tery seemed too humble to them. They 
had their ashes or bones brought here 
from the farthest regions of Japan, only 
to lose in prestige through vain assump- 
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casual guest 


tion. General, saint, scholar—all looked 
with hope for eternal fame in this vast 
galaxy of the dead, and those same pre- 
tensions brought humiliation upon them. 
For the very merchant upon whom they 
looked with contempt is now outdoing 
them. The narakin (nouveau riche), with 
his vast war profits, is building tombs 
and monuments which far outshine their 
ancient simplicity. A thousand years 
from now they, too, will be as shabby as 
the others, but on the whole they are 
better and more human than the ancient 
piles of stones. 

Relatives of merchants, farmers, la- 
borers, unable to pay for the transporta- 
tion or for expensive tombs, save a tooth 
or the Adam’s apple and send it wrapped 
in paper to be thrown into a circular 
building containing the teeth or bones of 
many thousands of others. 

Thus everything here aims to sym- 
bolize the numerical strength of the 
dead. Even the flickering candles nod 
by the hundreds in a windowless temple 
black as night in honor of disembodied 
souls. But this Hall of Ten Thousand 
Lamps is no longer lighted to its full 
-andle-power, and looks like an old man 
with empty places where teeth have 
been. 

The tomb of the saint (Kobo Daishi) 
himself stands behind this hall. It is 
only a small, unimportant-looking little 
shrine on a slope crowded with crypto- 
merias. Here the saint is said to be sit- 
ting wrapped in contemplation. The 
nearest ally one can approach it is to the 
fence. 

Yet better than following the trails to 
the tombs of dead saints is meeting the 
kindly smile of the oldest living man, 
toiler or pilgrim. 


It is now late enough in the morning 
for me to be able to examine the works 


of art. Here it is the work of Kobo 
Daishi from one corridor to another. 
Soft-painted panels of men of wisdom 
hang in the shadows, and glittering brass 
trappings that illustrate Buddhist veri- 
ties are set before them. Screens of vari- 
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ous degrees of beauty painted by the 
best of the old artists. 

But the bronze-silked monk seems 
eager to be done with me. He is super- 
vising the preparations for New-Year’s 
(when there will be many pilgrims, lavish 
with candles for Buddha and “ presents” 
for the boys). To these he turns when- 
ever he can escape me. But my purse has 
not yet lost its interest for him. He 
opens the shrine containing an image of 
Kobo Daishi carved by the great saint 
himself (everything under the Rising 
Sun seems to have been the work of his 
hands). 

“I will sell,” he says, significantly, 
producing a small replica. “Cheap.” 

“How much?” I ask. 

“Five yen.” 

I had seen that kind of replica before. 
The tradesman in the village, who lives 
by cheating tourists, had asked two yen 
for one. The monk leads me from one 
empty chamber to another, repeating 
explanations interspersed with a dash 
of commercialism. 

“You take my card,” he says, effi- 
ciently, as I look with interest on images 
and scrolls. “If you will buy later you 
send me a letter. Anata wa hoshi desu 
kara; I will sell to you.” 

He does not see that he is dealing with 
a real worshiper, not a hypnotized faith- 
swallower. Such is the state to which 
Buddhism has come in Shinto Japan. 
He points out only the gifts of the rich— 
a shrine-incased tablet costing a hundred 
yen, a special recess for the shrines of the 
heads of Mitsui Bussan Kaishi, the great 
banking concern, and Kawasaki of the 
Kawasaki Dockyards, and Suzuki & Co., 
whose Kobe properties were destroyed 
by the rioters for forcing up the price of 
rice last year. 

Then we are shown the room in which 
Hidetsugu, the adopted son of Hideyo- 
shi, the great general, committed hara- 
kiri by order of his benefactor. It is 
quiet and unpretentious, and stimulates 
strange reveries. But the “guide” is im- 
patient and keeps pulling me away. We 
drift away from this, however, to lose our- 


selves behind shoji (paper doors) and 
corridors. Chamber upon chamber is as 
unused as it is silent, as luxurious as it is 
unused. Never a sign of poverty, of 
want, or of Buddhist application of 
Buddhist precept. When I ask to be 
shown the priests’ quarters he says, “It’s 
too dirty.”” Buddhism is as ashamed of 
poverty as is every creed on the face of 
the earth. But I do manage to get into 
the diadokoro, the big kitchen. A tre- 
mendous room with heavy rafters, it is 
set with a watering-trough, store, and 
fireplaces large enough to feed an army. 
Water from a spring comes in a thin, 
steady stream through a bamboo pipe. 
Around the open fire squat a dozen men 
and boys. The flames cannot reach any 
of the rafters, but the smoke fills the 
tremendous shaft (about ten feet long 
by twelve feet) which hangs from the 
roof to within six feet of the ground. In 
semi-darkness men pound with a heavy 
wooden hammer and turn with dexterous 
hands the mochi (rice dough) which at 
New-Year’s is the delight of every Jap- 
anese, even a priest. They are like un- 
derground dwarfs with their fires and 
their pounding. These kitchens are more 
interesting than the unused chambers 
of the abbot with their screens and 
settings. 

The last place to visit is the Kondo or 
Golden Hall. It is a gorgeous amassing 
of Buddhist art, with some exquisite de- 
tails. Unbiased as I am, I must confess 
it tires me. There is too much sheen and 
too little inspiration, bent on teaching 
more the hatefulness of evil than the 
loveliness of good. 

I have seen it all now—and I tremble 
before the covetous eyes of that priest 
in bronze silk. So I leave him to count 
his yen, and carry away with me a lovely 
memory and some solemn thoughts. 

Buddhism, dear as it is to the hearts 
of common men, languishes under the 
Imperial Government. Shinto shrines 
have been stripped of all the Buddhist 
symbols they once contained, and offi- 
cialism is doing its best to supplant the 
worship of Buddha by the worship of the 

















Mikado. Bereft of the imperial gold, the 
priests are resorting to all manner of 
means of securing funds. In and about 
Kobe and elsewhere they are pursuing a 
thriving business by saving the souls of 
the fune-narakin, who have grown rich 
on war profits. Out of the large dona- 
tions which they require to assure the 
salvation of these new millionaires they 
are erecting stone columns engraved 
with the names of the donors. Of these 
there are now more than eighty-eight in 
and about Kobe. 
even farther. Count Otani, brother-in- 
law of the Emperor, and abbot of one of 
the biggest temples in Japan, caused a 
scandal by selling the temple’s treasures. 
He took to Western ways, and built a 
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palace for himself upon one of the moun- 
tains near Kobe, bringing back with him 
from a trip to England two young boys 
who were to act as pages. These were 
not quite satisfied with the way the 
materialized and obtained 
their release by recourse to the help of 
the foreign community. His _ palatial 
residence has since been bought by Mr. 
Kohara, the Japanese “copper king.” 
This particular abbot has now resigned 
and is wandering about the South Seas 
trying to establish ideal colonies. 

So it is that the joy of barter pervades 
the worship of Buddha. Imperial divin- 
ity seeks to triumph over the saint whom 
common men have loved for over a 
thousand years. 


promises 


LIFE AND DEATH 


GALLIENNE 


‘ew Taste of Life before it is too late 
And twilight shadows creep across the skies, 
For Death is waiting at the western gate. 


Old Chronos with his hour-glass will not wait 
To check one sandy grain that therein lies— 


Come! 


Taste of Life before it is too late. 


e . 
Do not your doing at too late a date, 
Gather your tent and journey with the wise— 
For Death is waiting at the western gate. 


Be not of those who meet an empty Fate; 
Afraid of all the gifts that Living buys— 


Come! 


Taste of Life before it is too late. 


Barter your soul for either Love or Hate— 
Scorn not the passion of the World’s great eyes! 
For Death is waiting at the western gate. 


Take not Procrastination for your mate; 
A planted flower unnurtured surely dies! 


Come! 


Taste of Life before it is too late 
For Death is waiting at the western gate. 
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CIVILIZATION’S INDICTMENT OF WAR 


BY HOMER FOLKS 


Director of the Department of Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross in France 


IVILIZATION is the net result of 

the efforts of the human race for 
several hundred thousand years to make 
life more comfortable, interesting, and 
satisfying. Many experiments in this di- 
rection are fruitless, but occasionally one 
succeeds and we inherit the sum total 
of the successes. Up to 1914 this world- 
wide and history-long effort had met 
with a fair degree of success. The race 
had learned how to raise ample amounts 
of many kinds of food, and how to dis- 
tribute them. The fight against cold 
had measurably been won. We had 
learned how to make warm clothes and 
how to build houses and keep them 
warm. We had learned how to do these 
things and still have time left over. 
Diffused education was helping us to 
learn how to enjoy leisure. We knew 
what was going on in the world. Life 
was getting interesting and promised still 
better things. In the general opinion 
of mankind, it was good to live when the 
storm broke in the midsummer of 1914. 
The essence of this war was that it 
denied the validity of all toward which 
we had been striving. It set up new 
standards and declared that darkness, 
cold, hunger, poverty, disease, crippling, 
killing, hate, orphanage, widowhood, 
were proper conditions of life. It en- 
forced these newer ideals, at first in 
limited areas and then in ever-broaden- 
ing circles, until, in some degree, they 
had permeated the life of a continent. 
To-day the world is full of strikes. We 
need not look for subtle explanations. 
They are the direct legitimate successors 
of war. They are simply carrying a step 
farther the newer ideals of life. They are 
hunger, insufficiency, and hareness of 
life expressing themselves, along with an 


implied reliance upon force rather than 
persuasion and orderly procedure. 

The very fiest thing war did was to 
create homelessness on an unparalleled 
scale. Homes are good things. It is not 
by accident that we have come to live in 
family groups and in settled habitations. 
It is because, on the whole, after cen- 
turies of trying many ways of living, the 
home plan works best. It is in the home 
that children acquire poise, serenity, and 
balance, and take over unconsciously 
such wisdom and grace as their elders 
have acquived. 

The world has seen many migrations, 
for there is always a restless element in 
human nature, but these have been vol- 
untary and in search of better things. 
War migrations are compulsory and to 
worse conditions. The refugees did not 
w'sh to leave; they had to. The story 
of their going has caught the world’s 
sympathetic attention. We have all been 
made to see the family groups—grand- 
parents, mothers, children, the sick and 
the crippled—hastily put together a few 
necessary or treasured things and start 
down the road. We have seen them 
walking footsore, burden-bearing, fall- 
ing by the wayside. We know of babies 
born on the way, and of mothers carry- 
ing new-born babies for miles. We have 
seen the refugees packed by main force 
into stifling freight-cars and slowly 
hauled, with many long interruptions, 
somewhere into the interior, hungry, 
filthy, weary, depressed. This happened 
to a million and a quarter of people in 
Belgium, to two millions in France, to 
half a million in Italy, to three hundred 
thousand in Greece, to, say, three hun- 
dred thousand in Serbia, to two million 
Armenians, except that they walked out 
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into the desert and most of them to 
death, to four hundred thousand in East 
Prussia, to huge but unknown numbers 
in Rumania, in Russia, in Austria—all 
told, to ten million people. 

Nobody, unfortunately, has the imag- 
ination to enable us to realize what 
happened to all these people afterward, 
although that is the really important 
thing. Traveling is never very com- 
fortable. We can put up with hunger, 
weariness, cold, and sleeplessness for a 
few days, if need be. They may even 
help us to forget loneliness. The hard 
thing is to endure all these things, day 
after day, week after week, and month 
after month for several years and with 
no early or certain end in sight. This, a 
much more real tragedy than their more 
dramatic departure, is the second and 
greater claim of the refugees to our con- 
tinued sympathy and help. 

When they arrived at their destina- 
tions there seemed to have been some 
mistake. Nobody was expecting them 
and no comfortable place was ready. All 
the houses were occupied by people who 
had been living there a long time. The 
only places to go to were barns, sheds, 
abandoned factories, unused convents, 
abandoned hotels, ete. These became 
terribly crowded. Instead of each family 
having two or three rooms, often there 
were two or three families in one room. 
It was awkward, indecent, noisy, and 
sickening. There was nothing to cook 
with, nothing to sleep on, nothing to 
cover up with, and it was cold. There 

yas not enough fuel to go around. 
There never had been too much, but 
now, because some of the mines had 
been captured and there were not enough 
men to work the others, and the cars 
were so busy hauling munitions, it re- 
quired desperate efforts to get enough 
coal or wood to cook with, to say noth- 
ing of keeping warm. Most of the refu- 
gees could not do much work. The com- 
munities whose involuntary and un- 
invited guests they were did not like the 
newcomers who talked so differently, 
lived differently, and crowded in every- 
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where. Rents went up and food prices 
went up, and, as the refugee had no 
home and no land, he had to buy every- 
thing, and his scanty means would not 
hold out. He had to take the cheapest, 
dampest, darkest, most uncomfortable 
quarters there were—places which peo- 
ple had abandoned because they were so 
bad. Here with poor food, with little 
heat, sometimes no light, underclad and 
underfed, he did not really live; he 
simply existed. Homesickness is a real 
handicap, and the refugee was homesick 
all the time. He continually contrasted 
his former comfortable home, steady 
employment, and relatively good food 
with his present lot. It is not surprising 
that he was not enthusiastic about the 
war—that his “‘morale’’ was bad. All 
the other war distresses—the longing 
for the men who were away so long at 
the front, the haunting fear that they 
would be wounded or killed, the knowl- 
edge that they had been—all this cut 
more deeply into the heart of the refugee 
because he was already homesick, cold, 
hungry, and discouraged. No wonder 
he jooked forward always to the day of 
homecoming. 

Finally it came. The war was over. 
It had been won. People threw up their 
hats and cheered. The fear of domina- 
tion by a brutal enemy was removed. 
All would be well! 

Going home was very much easier 
than coming away had been. It was 
easy to choose which things to take be- 
cause there were not many from which 
to choose, and most of them they were 
glad to leave, anyway. They were such 
poor excuses and substitutes for the real 
comforts of home. They had great con- 
fidence that now they would be taken 
‘rare of. They knew that the disaster 
which had befallen them was in no sense 
due to any fault of theirs, but that it 
was somehow vaguely connected with a 
successful effort to prevent the control 
of the world by a ruthless and brutal 
people. The war had been won in behalf 
of justice, and, of course, justice would 
be done to them. Nothing could make 
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up for the sufferings already endured, 
but the future would be different. Thev 
had heard of wrecked houses and of 
devastated cities, but they felt that 
probably it was not so bad as that where 
they came from. We all know, and the 
world knows, only too well to what they 
returned. Every Sunday illustrated sup- 
plement for the past four years has 
brought us its new pictures of devas- 
tated France, devastated Belgium, and 
devastated this, that, and the other 
country, until to us in our comfortable 
homes they have ceased to be terrible or 
even to be interesting. These refugees, 
however, were now to see ruins, not from 
the outside, but from the inside. When 
they returned to their former homes, 
things were far more out of joint than 
when they had arrived in the interior. 
Not only was nobody expecting them; 
there was nobody there. There was 
nothing there except tumble - down 
houses, broken buildings of every kind, 
trenches across the fields, rivers of 
barbed wire running in every direction, 
and fragments of wreck and ruin every- 
where. But it was home. Here they 
owned a bit of land; here they had been 
born and reared. The hillsides, the 
roads, the brooks—all spoke to them of 
childhood and early years. So here they 
would remain; in fact, they had no- 
where else to go. It was hardly a matter 
of choice. 

But surely those Powers conferring at 
Versailles, who were to make Germany 
pay, would now rebuild their homes, 
perhaps better than before. So almost 
anything would do for the present. They 
began to dig among the ruins, very likely 
to find something they had buried when 
they left. Sometimes they found an 
opening to the cellar and saw that the 
heavy brick arches which had supported 
the building had also withstood its fall. 
The cellar could be cleaned out a little 
and would do for the moment. They 
could find a few pieces of furniture here 
and there and might even crowd up 
enough to take in another family who did 
not have even a cellar; or, some pieces 


of walls of the house or of the stable or 
one of the outbuildings might be stand- 
ing, and by patching these up a little bit 
and by putting up some boards or cor- 
rugated iron which were lying about, or 
by piling up some bricks without mor- 
tar (because materials could not be had) 
they could make a kind of a shelter 
which would do for a time; or, if there 
were no walls and no cellars, perhaps 
they could find enough timbers from the 
trenches and enough corrugated iron 
from the curious, semicircular huts 
which the armies used so much, to fix 
up some sort of hut. It would be very 
dark, of course, and it was hardly pos- 
sible to keep out the wind altogether, 
but it was better than nothing. So, thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple began to live in every kind of dark, 
damp, gloomy, unwholesome, temporary 
quarters. You and I know that these 
quarters will not really be anything like 
as temporary as these refugees expect. 
There are not enough men, materials, 
transportation, and money to really re- 
build these devastated regions for years 
and years to come. This is the refugee’s 
third and greatest claim to our sympathy 
and help. The outward journey was a 
matter of a few days, the exile a matter 
of a few years, but reconstruction will 
be a matter of a few decades. 

Little by little, the temporary shelters 
will be made a shade less unbearable. 
Some of the larger holes will be stopped 
up, the rain will not come in quite as 
much, and window-glass will replace 
boards and iron in the tiny windows; 
but wretched, unwholesome, insanitary 
accommodations must be the rule for 
years to come in the zone of devasta- 
tion which stretches through Belgium, 
France, Italy, Montenegro. Albania, 
Serbia, Rumania, Greece, what was 
Austria, East Prussia, and wanders in 
irregular fashion through great areas of 
what was Russia. 

Shelter is only the beginning of living. 
The thing that was destroyed in these 
devastated areas was not simply build- 
ings; it was the whole structure of hu- 
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man life. All these wrecked houses, 
schools, hospitals, factories, city halls, 
churches, had been put up to serve hu- 
man needs. They represented the 
thought, the sentiments, and the labor 
of many generations who had builded 
themselves into these structures. 


When you go into a patched-up build- 


ing with the windows stuffed with cloth, 
the door turning awkwardly on impro- 
vised hinges, and into a bare room with 
two or three bits of broken-down furni- 
ture, and find that this is the city hall 
and that this man sitting here is the 
mayor, you begin to realize that it is 
the whole intangible structure of human 
life that has been destroyed, a thing 
which it will be harder to rebuild than 
buildings. An organized community, 
which, little by little, took shape through 
centuries, has been blown to bits. This 
man sitting here has everything to do 
and nothing to do it with. He is bare- 
handed and empty-handed. He has no 
resources and no helpers. But the entire 
community, bereft of everything, looks 
to him to make the loss good. Scores of 
thousands of city fathers in Europe are 
trying to do this superhuman task. 
When the invading tides rolled into 
Belgium, France, Italy, Greece, Ru- 
mania, and Russia, not all the civilians 
fled before them. In fact, the great ma- 
jority remained. They went into the 
cellars while the war tornado crashed 
past. When the noise died down and 
they cautiously came to the surface, 
they found themselves in a changed 
world. Its physical aspect might be lit- 
tle changed, but everything else was 
absolutely topsy-turvy. They were no 
longer their own masters; they were 
under the rule of an enemy army. It 
is bad enough to be a subject people 
in peace, it is far worse to be the sub- 
ject of an enemy army in war. They 
could no longer be sure of anything. 
They had to do as they were told. All 
ordinary business was at a standstill. 
They were behind the blockade. If they 
raised food, it would very likely be taken 
from them. If they labored, it was very 
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likely to result in benefit to those who 
were trying to destroy their country. 
They were in a sense slaves, for they 
had no freedom and no rights. On suspi- 
cion, they were thrown into prison; on 
little or no evidence, they might be shot. 
Their cities were called upon to pay 
large sums as fines or indemnities. They 
had to see their factories torn down and 
the materials shipped away. Anything 
they had which the enemy wanted he 
took—especially food and clothing. As 
the blockade became more and more 
effective, they suffered even more than 
the enemy civilians, for many of their 
supplies were taken and shipped to the 
enemy countries to eke out their failing 
stocks. Life was no joy-ride in the oc- 
cupied territory. No wonder its tubercu- 
losis and child death-rates shot up to one 
and a half or twice what they were 
before. It is not easy to realize that this 
kind of life was the lot of six million 
people in Belgium, three millions in 
France, a million in Italy, nearly five 
millions in Serbia, two hundred thousand 
in Greece, five millions in Rumania, 
and twenty-two millions in Russia. In 
all, some forty-two millions of people 
lived this life of exasperation, subjection, 
and deprivation. 

From among these many millions 
there were selected by the enemy, as he 
grew short of man-power, some hundreds 
of thousands, no one knows how many, 
for a worse fate—deportation into 
enemy country. They were to be real 
slaves, or worse. From Belgium, from 
France, and, above all, from Greece and 
Serbia, these deportations sentenced 
men and women to wearying, brutal 
labor, exposure, and generally to hard- 
ships like those of army prisons. When 
there was also involved, as in the Near 
East, a desire to change the dominant 
national sentiment of some locality, even 
the children were deported, to share all 
the hardships of a life pointing directly 
toward extermination. When the war 
was over, the survivors walked home. 
We met them everywhere in Serbia— 
Greeks, Albanians, and Serbs—footsore, 
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ragged, famished, vermin- and disease- 
infected. 

The hardships of ten million refugees 
in their exile, their years of unwelcome 
sojourn, and their decades of makeshift 
living during reconstruction in the war 
zone, and of forty-two millions in occu- 
pied areas, and of hundreds of thousands 
deported into slavery are facts which 
emphasize only a beginning of the real- 
ization of the newer ideals of human life 
introduced by war. It has always been 
considered that the death of a husband 
and father is one of the most serious of 
tragedies. The highest type of religion 
has been declared to be the visiting 
widows and fatherless in their afflic- 
tion. Now, however, instead of being a 
rare exception, this was to become al- 
most the rule in wide areas of the world. 
In France, for instance, we must reckon 
that about 1,750,000 men have been lost. 
This includes the deaths from wounds, 
1,400,000, those among the “missing,” 
among prisoners, and army deaths from 
disease. It is quite impossible to arrive 
at the slightest conception of what a loss 
of one and three-quarter million men 
means to a country the size of France, 
except by living there. Simply from 
the point of view of the emotional strain 
of sorrow and mourning, its volume is 
beyond our powers of understanding. A 
comparison may help. 

Shortly after my return from Europe 
I happened to meet a neighbor living a 
few doors away. We chatted a moment. 
I remarked, casually and thoughtlessly, 
“IT suppose your boys are back from 
France.” “Yes,” he said, and his face 
quivered as he turned away, “all who 
are coming back. We lost one.” I re- 
proached myself for not having remem- 
bered that this might be the case. I 
knew another neighbor whose son was 
killed in the war, and had a third friend 
in the same town, a city of one hundred 
thousand, whose son was killed in 
France. My first impression was that 
this was a large number, since only fifty 
thousand Americans gave up their lives 
in France. May God forgive the “only.” 
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When one is dealing with totals of mill- 
ions, fifty thousand seems but few. Un- 
der any other circumstances the loss of 
fifty thousand American men would 
have seemed an unprecedented calamity; 
and so it would have been. I happened 


- to pick up the Annual of the graduating- 


class of the high-school and found that 
of the class of 1919 no less than seven- 
teen had died in the service. I began to 
sense the extent to which the shadow of 
war-sorrow had come to our little city. 
A day or two later I read in the evening 
paper, in the proceedings of a memorial 
meeting, a list of the boys from Yonkers 
who had died in France. It filled nearly 
a column. I was astounded at its length. 
I made a little calculation then for the 
first time, as to what would be, so to 
speak, Yonkers’ quota of a total of fifty 
thousand deaths, and realized that it 
would be forty-five. It was appalling 
to think that in these few square miles 
of territory, and in every other group of 
a hundred thousand population from 
Florida to Washington and from southern 
California to Maine, there were on an 
average forty-five households which, 
however they might rejoice at the suc- 
cessful outcome of the war, were feeling 
that the price to them had been terribly, 
terribly high. The loss of fifty thousand 
men has brought a shade of gloom to 
every community in America. 

Then I tried to think for a mement 
how we should feel if we had Icst our 
men in the same proportion as France. 
If America were mourning, not fifty 
thousand, but four and_ three-quarter 
millions, Yonkers would have lost, not 
a quota of forty-five, but a quota of 
forty-three hundred. The average loss 
in every city, community, and town 
would be ninety-five times as large. The 
shade of gloom, so to speak, would be 
ninety-five times as thick, the cloud 
ninety-five times as black; the question 
whether it had been worth while ninety- 
five times as frequent; the missing 
places in the ranks of industry, educa- 
tion, agriculture, and the professions, 
and all along the line, ninety-five times 
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as numerous. France lost about one- 
fifth of all her men between eighteen 
and fifty. If there were no additional 
work to do, four men would have to do 
what was previously done by five, and 
from these four-fifths there is still to be 
deducted an army of cripples and the 
armies keeping the watch on the Rhine, 
on the Danube, and in Asia. And 
France not only has the work which she 
had to do before, but she has also a 
problem of reconstruction so big that 
nothing like an adequate survey has 
been made of it; so big that it has been 
estimated that if all the men who were 
formerly in the building trades were 
still alive and if plenty of building ma- 
terials were made available for them, 
and if we expected them to do no build- 
ing except in the devastated area, they 
would be occupied somewhere from fif- 
teen to thirty years in rebuilding that 
which has been destroyed. 

France is literally soaked, inundated, 
permeated through and through, by 
sorrow. Serbia is even more so. Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
Rumania, and all the enemy countries, 
only a little less so. Our army authori- 
ties estimate the battle deaths alone at 
7,582,000. Adding deaths among the 
missing, among prisoners, and excess of 
deaths from disease in the armies, it is 
clear that some nine million men laid 
down their lives on account of the war. 
Each of these came from a home. The 
number of widows, fatherless children, 
of parents and of brothers and sisters 
in mourning, must be counted in scores 
of millions. 

But we are only well started with this 
war on homes. Ten million refugees, 
twenty-seven millions under enemy army 
rule, hundreds of thousands deported, 
and nine million dead soldiers to be 
mourned by God knows how many 
millions of widows and orphans—all this 
is only a fair start. Millions of homes 
have been deprived of that for which 
homes primarily exist. Every home is 
built around a cradle. War has gone 
very far toward emptying the cradles of 
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Europe. Looking backward some dec- 
ades hence, this fact and its conse- 
quences may appear as among the most 
serious results of the war. The figures 
are clear. France, with its pre-war sta- 
tionary population shows the following: 
Births in 77 uninvaded departments 


ee . 604,811 
ee a 594,222 
ee eee 387,806 
a Aaa 315,087 
3 ee eee 343,310 


The full facts are even worse. In the 
nine invaded departments there were 
141,203 births in 1913 and the falling 
off was much greater than elsewhere. A 
million and a half of refugees had fled to 
the interior and their births are included 
in theabove figures from August, 1914, on. 
The remaining population was behind 
the lines and births were few. In Lille, 
the largest city of the occupied area, the 
population in 1918 was one-half that of 
1913, but the births were only one- 
eighth as many. The deficit continued 
through 1918 and, to a large degree, 
1919. The total estimated war deficit 
of births in France is about a million 
and a half. Italy, a country unlike 
France in that its birth-rate was high, 
also shows a war deficit in births of 
about the same number. Uninvaded 
Britain shows nearly a million; Bel- 
gium, 350,000; Serbia, whose men were 
in exile for four years, 760,000; and so 
on. A rough estimate of the Allied 
countries’ shortage in babies due to the 
war is six or seven millions, and, if we 
include the Central Empires, we have 
an estimate for Europe of some ten 
millions. 

The consequences of this wholesale 
race suicide project themselves far into 
the future. We can easily foresee many 
curious but serious results of this hiatus 
in the orderly sequence of age groups 
in the great European family. The 
schools, the military classes, if they still 
exist eighteen or twenty years from now, 
the number of marriages, the number of 
adolescents available for employment— 
all will show violent fluctuations as the 
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age groups, born in the years 1915-1920 
come upon the scene. In the background 
a more serious question arises. We know 
how France’s population remained rela- 
tively stationary from 1860 onward, 
while Germany’s nearly doubled. Sup- 
pose for the next fifty years instead of 
France we should have to say Europe, 
and instead of Germany Asia or Asia 
and Africa. The white race is certainly 
very much less strong, relatively, than it 
was in 1914. There is much reason to 
fear that this European birth deficit is 
due not simply to the absence of the 
men by reason of mobilization, but also 
in part to the subnormal conditions of 
living, such as reduced food-supply, 
overcrowding in makeshift quarters, and 
the like. These conditions will continue 
for some years and to the extent that 
the fall in births is due to them it, too, 
will continue, and the white man will 
thus become increasingly unequal to his 
world-burden, so far as numbers go. 
This aspect of post-war results will bear 
a great deal of thought. 

We have seen in another number that 
war has given a new lease of life to 
many plagues and pests that were well 
on their way toward extinction. How 
many additional deaths have already 
been thus caused among civilians, no 
one can say. We must include typhus 
and typhoid epidemics, greatly increased 
tuberculosis and infant death-rates, a 
great increase in malaria, and other simi- 
lar factors. We must include influenza 
as at least contributed to, if not caused 
by, war. The excess of deaths from such 
causes as these in Italy and in Serbia 
may be tentatively estimated at 900,000 
and 400,000, respectively. Elsewhere we 
cannot make even a tentative estimate, 
except that the totals will run well into 
the millions. 

With war as an enemy of home life, 
we have still other accounts to settle. 
Something like fifty or fifty-six million 
men, most of them we may be sure being 
fathers or big brothers, were for the 
time being almost as effectively sepa- 
rated from their families as though they 


were never to return. And for many of 
them it was a separation for four years, 
broken by only very brief occasional 
leaves. Europe was a continent of man- 
less homes. Its home life was thoroughly 
abnormal. Ordinarily the father is the 
steadying as well as the supporting fac- 
tor. To the children he is the superman. 
His miraculous strength keeps the world 
in order. His companionship, when he 
has time for it, stands out as a series of 
marvelous events. He, on the other 
hand, hears compressed into the word 
“Daddy” such volumes of affection, 
such completeness of confidence, that 
life takes on new meanings which draw 
out his greatest powers and make long 
hours of toil seem a negligible part of 
the day. The games in which big brother 
joins are best of all. Now there remained 
only the tame ones in which all the parts 
could be taken by children. Life was 
quiet and monotonous. Mother seemed 
very still and not much interested in 
anything. There was nobody to do the 
hard work but the old men, the women, 
and the older children. No interesting 
things could be planned. It was a dull, 
gray, uneventful life for, say, a hundred 
million children, and an anxious, wear- 
ing, emotionally overstrained existence 
for scores of millions of wives and 
mothers. 

In the middle of Serbia, in late Decem- 
ber, 1918, I saw a company of German 
prisoners in a village. They had use of a 
fairly comfortable building with a yard 
around it inclosed with barbed wire. I 
talked with them of the war. They did 
not seem at all interested in the Peace 
Conference; they did not care where the 
Kaiser was or what he was doing, or who 
was in control in Germany, or what 
America was going to do. They wanted 
to get home to their wives and children. 
They did not complain of their food, or 
shelter, or work. They talked and 
thought of only one thing—home. 

For four long years, scores of millions 
of homes in Europe, instead of being 
centers and creators of happiness and 
affection, of serenity and order, were 
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abodes of loneliness, anxiety, nervous 
apprehension, and, in about ten million 
cases, of grief beyond expression. Who 
can foresee the future effects of such an 
environment for the children of a con- 
tinent? 

We have spoken thus far of those who 
were directly affected—refugees, resi- 
dents of occupied regions, those de- 
ported, widows and the fatherless, and 
the families of those mobilized. But this 
warfare against the home permeated 
every community in Europe. With the 
able-bodied men diverted to war for four 
years, it needed neither blockade nor 
submarines to make life bare and hard, 
to make food, clothing, shoes, coal, 
wood, shelter, medical care, recreation, 
education, scarce and high in price. 
The entire world went in sight of 
hunger and in whole nations its pinch 
was actually felt. This falling away 
from the slowly and hardly won con- 
dition of having enough food imme- 
diately registered itself in the death 
records everywhere in Europe, and en- 
abled disease to take a new hold upon 
the human family. Nobody had time to 
devote to building homes or schools or 
churches or hospitals, or to making the 
world a safer and brighter place for chil- 
dren. It was impossible even to carry 
on such of these things as existed. There 
are those for whom the simplification of 
life—doing without servants and auto- 
mobiles and having fewer courses at din- 
ner—was desirable, but such are numer- 
ically a negligible minority. The great 
masses of mankind have never gained so 
much that they can afford to lose; they 
have never passed beyond the simple 
life. For them diminution means hard- 
ship, and hardship means reduced vital- 
ity and efficiency. This sub-standard 
of living has been enforced over prac- 
tically the whole of Europe during 
the later stages of the war, and still 
continues. 

How long it will continue no one may 
say. It is easier to tear down than to 
construct. The complex economic life, 
growth of generations, must be slowly 


rebuilt. The world has more work to do 
than before and fewer men to do it. 
There is a shortage in all manufactured 
articles, a shortage in raw materials, a 
shortage in every form of transportation, 
a shortage in housing, and there are 
enormous ruined areas to be rebuilt. The 
prospect for a speedy regaining of the 
standards of living of 1914, of such 
measure of comfort, well-being, edu- 
cation, and enjoyment as the peoples 
of Europe had attained to, is not 
good. All those cheerful head-lines, 
which one will read during the next 
two years, to the effect that this, that, 
or the other country has returned to 
normal conditions, may be disregarded 
as based on misinformation, lack of in- 
formation, or blind and wilful optimism. 
Every nation has incurred for future 
payment a huge debt which for an 
indefinite period will claim all income 
except that required for the most urgent 
of current needs. The increasing amounts 
which were being devoted to education, 
health, and in general to the enrichment 
and betterment of life can only be had 
from now on in driblets. In a hundred 
million homes in Europe there will be 
hopeless drudgery, constant and fruit- 
less struggle against heavy taxation and 
high prices. Europe will be in the tread- 
mill for decades, slowly and painfully 
grinding out the liquidation of war’s 
enormous obligations, incurred for de- 
structive purposes. She starts her 
post-war career with depleted stocks of 
men, and must propagate her future gen- 
erations from the physically less fit. 
Intangible and difficult of measurement 
as this race deterioration may be, it may 
sasily prove to have been the most disas- 
trous of all the effects of the war. 

Vast political, economic, and social 
changes caused by the war can be seen 
only vaguely as in process, but with no 
clear outcome in sight. The world will be 
either more democratic or more imperial- 
istic, but as yet it is not clear which. 
Peoples have seen big things done and 
are demanding that other big things 
be done. One can feel the swell of 
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the tides of sweeping changes, but not 
their direction. 

These matters are for the future. Our 
concern is that the world faces a sea of 
difficulties, with depleted and deteri- 
orated men. Of the causes and forms of 
this deterioration we have caught 
glimpses. Ten million people driven hu-- 
riedly from their homes into exile, living 
a makeshift life for four years, and re- 
turning to a still more primitive exist- 
ence for an indefinite period among the 
ru‘ns of their former homes; forty-two 
millions subject to the rule of enemy 
armies; several hundreds of thousands 
deported into practical slavery in 
enemy countries, many of them into 
conditions of deliberate extermination; 
ten million men selected as among the 
fittest killed in battle or dying in army 
prisons or from army hardships; millions 
of widows and more millions of fatherless 
children left to do as best they can in a 
world preoccupied with every sort of 
trouble; ten million empty cradles that 
should be guarding the slumbers of those 
who should take up the world’s burden 
a few decades hence; millions of deaths 
among civilians due to war hardships 
and scores of millions of illnesses past, 
present, and to come; fifty million 
homes deprived for several years of the 
support of fathers or brothers and of 
their companionship, and inundated by 
loneliness, anxiety, and nervous appre- 
hension; all Europe on short rations of 
food, coal, clothes, shoes, and all the 
essentials of healthful and efficient life. 

War is indeed the great disaster. 
Earthquakes, floods, tornadoes, explo- 
sions, may harm the whole population of 
a locality; alcohol or vice may injure a 


percentage of the people of whole coun- 
tries. but war can be compared only to 
all these things combined and sown 
broadcast over a continent. We may 
select from all these other enemies of 
human life their worst features, combine 
them into one quintessence of horror, 
intensify this to the nth degree, scatter 
it continent-wide, and that is war. War 
is the negation of all the race has striven 
for through all the centuries. It denies 
that life is worth while. It is the en- 
thronement of unreason and coercion. It 
is the supreme skepticism, both of man 
and of God. 

What can America do about it? Pain- 
fully little at most, but that little exceed- 
ingly important. At least we can look 
the facts in the face. Recognizing that 
civilization, of which we are part, could 
hardly stand another such strain, we 
can make it plain that we mean to do 
our part in guaranteeing peace, even if 
we have to fight for it. We can be 
patient with peoples who have carried, 
and will have to carry for a long time, 
burdens far beyond anything that has 
fallen to our lot. We can lend credit 
under favorable terms and conditions. 
We can do some minor things if we like 
in physical reconstruction, enough to 
show continuing sympathy and solidar- 
ity. We can send our physicians, nurses, 
and trained workers to help protect pub- 
lic health. We can prove that we are 
neither slackers nor quitters in the 
world’s greatest crisis. The things we 
‘an’t do are to pass by on the other side, 
to be passive onlookers, or to give 
credence to the suspicion that in the re- 
construction of Europe we are content 
to play the réle of profiteers. 


Sine shina adidas at 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOAN 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


“Don’t you think I’ve done 


pretty well?” 

“Sarah Bannister, you know as well 
as I do, it is wonderful!” 

The two women stood in the best 
parlor, a long room, furnished with 
aggressive plush and mahogany, and 
onyx tables, and a marble Clytie droop- 
ing her head impudently in her out-of- 
place state in a New England parlor. 
The room was chilly in spite of the radi- 
ators, glaring with gilt in the most con- 
spicuous wall spaces. Every piece of 
furniture—old-fashioned square tables, 
sofa, chairs, and piano— was covered 
with dainty things, large and small, of 
all colors and fabrics. 

“To think you made everything here 
with your own hands!” commented Miss 
Lottie Dodd. She was a distant relative 
of Mrs. Bannister’s, who lived with her 
a month at a time. 

“Yes, and the worst of it is, it isn’t 
quite a week to Christmas, and I haven’t 
got the things done yet.” 

“Land! I should think you had enough 
here for the whole town.” 

“I’m giving to about the whole town 
this year. Then, you know all our cou- 
sins out West, and the raft of relations 
we never see except at our funerals, that 
live in Watchboro, and Center Watch- 
boro, and South and North and East.” 

“*T didn’t know you remembered them 
Christmas.” 

“TI don’t every year, but this time I 
was so forehanded I thought Id put 
them in with the rest.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are re- 
membering all the Rice family?” 

Yes, I am.” 
“Not all those children?” 


“é 


“Oh, I’ve got the children’s presents 
all ready; it’s the older folks’ I haven’t 
got done. I have planned a lot of 
drawnwork.”’ 

“You do that so beautifully,” said 
Lottie. She was a tiny woman snugged 
in a lavender wool shawl. The tip of 
her sharp nose was red. Her blue eyes 
were tearful, from cold and enthusiasm. 
Lottie was prey to enthusiasms, even 
petty ones. 

“Tve got a lot more to do. I sha’n’t 
try any different patterns from these 
here; the same with the knitted lace. 
That will make it easier.” 

Sarah Bannister clipped the last word 
short with a sneeze. 

“Sarah, you are catching cold in this 
room.” 

“Don’t know but Iam. It never will 
heat when the wind’s northwest. It’s 
bitter outdoors to-day, too. The snow 
hasn’t melted one mite. Look at those 
windows all frosted up.” 

“Well, Sarah, we better be going back 
to the sitting-room, where it’s warm.” 

“Guess we'd better. I was going to 
look a little longer. I don’t seem to see 
some things I know I’ve got. I do feel 
some as if I were catching cold. Hope 
to goodness I don’t—just before Christ- 
mas, too. I'll get Henry to bring in 
some wood for the sitting-room hearth 
fire.” 

“I sort of wonder sometimes why you 
and Henry don’t keep a man to fetch 
and carry,” said Lottie Dodd, as the 
two entered the sitting-room, meeting a 
gust of warm air, scented with geranium 
and heliotrope from the window plants. 
“Henry is quite some older than you, 
and it’s beginning to show.” 

“Oh, Henry’s perfectly able to do 
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what little chores we have. Men want 
some exercise.” 

They sat down. Sarah Bannister be- 
gan to crochet, a neatly rolled-up ball of 
finished lace bobbing as her fingers 
moved. Lottie worked laboriously on a 
blue centerpiece. 

“Tt certainly is lucky you are so well 
off, Sarah.” , 

“Yes, I realize it is. Henry never 
saved much, but I have enough for both, 
thanks to poor father. I never spend a 
cent but I think of him. He used to talk 
so much to me about not being extrava- 
gant.” 

“Oh, Sarah, as if anybody could ac- 
cuse you of that!” 

Sarah started, but she continued talk- 
ing. ‘Poor father used to say—I re- 
member as if it were yesterday— Sarah, 
it’s easy enough te get money, for those 
who have the right kind of heads, and 
work, but it takes more than heads to 
keep it. That’s a gift.’” 

Lottie Dodd, impecunious, who had 
never benefited much from Sarah’s 
riches, except in the somewhat negative 
way of food and cast-off clothing, looked 
reflectively at the large, flat, rather 
handsome face. 

Sarah stared sharply at Lottie, who 
did not speak. Silence and immobility 
make a fool inscrutable. 

Sarah suspected. “ Now, you wouldn’t 
believe, Lottie Dodd, how little some of 
these things in there’’—she shrugged 
her shoulders toward the parlor—*‘cost.”’ 

“You don’t mean it.”” Lottie’s voice 
was as blatantly innocent as a lamb’s. 

“Yes, I bought a lot at the Five- and 
Ten-cent stores, and I had nice pieces of 
silk and satin and lace, and I mixed them 
in, and you'd never know. I thought of 
poor father every minute I was in these 
Five- and Ten-cent stores.” 

“They would have just suited your 
dear pa.” 

Again the look of suspicion was in 
Sarah’s eyes, to disappear before the 
other woman’s innocent expression. 
Then the door-bell rang with a loud 
clang. 


““Sakes alive! Whoever can that be, 
such a cold afternoon?” said Mrs. Ban- 
nister. 

“Maybe it’s a peddler.” 

“Well, if it is, he vamooses. I never 
will allow a peddler in my _ house.” 
Sarah Bannister sneezed three times. 

“Let me go to the door,” said Lottie 
Dodd. “You have caught cold, sure as 
fate. Let me go, dear.” 

In Lottie’s voice was the faint, very 
faint inflection in which she betrayed her 
consciousness that she was a year and a 
half younger than Sarah. To Lottie that 
meant, when she so desired, the feeble- 
ness of age for Sarah, juvenile agility for 
herself. 

Sarah recognized that inflection. “I 
rather guess I’m as able to go to the door 
as you,” she retorted. She thrust her 
face almost into the other’s in a way she 
had when irritated. 

“It was only on account of your cold, 
dear,”’ protested Lottie, shrinking back. 

“T haven’t got any cold. If you're 
trying to wish one on me, you can just 
stop. Sneezing don’t prove you've got a 
cold. Hm!” 

“Why, Sarah!” 

Sarah stepped majestically doorward 
as the bell rang again. She walked on 
her heels as she had a trick of doing when 
feeling unusually self-sufficient. Lottie 
peeked around the curtain over the pots 
of geranium, but she could see nothing. 
She could hear voices, and the wind 
came in the cracks of the sitting-room 
door. The front door closed with a bang, 
and Lottie darted back to her chair. 
She expected to see Mrs. Bannister enter 
irate after turning away a peddler, but 
after Sarah entered a young girl, hardly 
more than a child. 

“Go right to that hearth fire and sit 
down and get warm through,” ordered 
Mrs. Bannister. She spoke in a stern 
voice, but her speech ended in a beau- 
tiful cadence. When the child was seated 
before the fire, which Sarah stirred to a 
higher blaze and piled with more wood, 
she gazed at the young face reflecting 
the red glow, and smiled in a way that 
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THE GOSPEL 
made Lottie gaze wonderingly at her, 
and suddenly remember that years ago, 
so many years that she had forgotten, 
Sarah Bannister had lost a daughter 
about the age of this girl. Meantime 
Sarah Bannister was removing the girl’s 
extraordinarily shabby hat, and pulling 
off gently her shabbier coat. The girl 
resisted the last a little, and her small, 
timid voice murmured something about 
her dress. 

“Never mind your dress,” said Sarah. 
“You will get warmer with these off.” 

As she spoke she laid the coat and 
hat on a chair,-rather gingerly. Such 
rags as the coat disclosed, such rags of 
a red silk lining, and such a sinfully 
draggled feather decked the old hat. 
Sarah turned to look at the girl. Lottie 
was looking. Lottie had her mouth 
slightly open. Sarah gasped. The girl 
sitting there, meekly, almost limply, was 
a darling of a girl (judging from her little 
face). It was very pale now, but with 
the velvety pallor of a white flower. Her 
hair lay in soft rings of gold shading 
into brown about her small head. She 
wore her hair short, and it made her 
seem more a child. Her dress was torn 
about the sleeves and gaped where hooks 
were missing, unless pinned with obvious 
pins. Her little hands were stiff and red, 
and one continued to clasp cautiously 
the handle of an unspeakably shabby 
old bag. Suddenly she looked up, first 
at one, then at the other of the faces 
regarding her. She looked with perfect 
composure, so perfect that it directly 
made her seem older. Her great blue 
eyes had a womanly wise cognizance of 
the two women. 

“How old are you?” demanded Sarah 
Bannister, suddenly. 

“Thirteen last May,” replied the girl. 
Her voice was charming, with a curious 
appeal in it. She seemed to be begging 
pardon for the fact that she was thirteen 
last May. 

Sarah Bannister, her face working as 
if she were about to weep, went to a little 
china-closet, and presently came back 
with a glass of home-made wine, and 
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a square of sponge cake on a pink 
plate. 

“Here, drink this and eat this cake,” 
said she. “It will do you good.” 

She set a small table beside the girl 
and placed the wine-glass and the cake 
on it. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the girl. 
She began to eat and drink rather 
eagerly. She was evidently famished, 
but very gentle about it. She still re- 
tained her hold of the bag. 

Lottie spoke for the first time. “ What 
have you got in that bag?” said she, 
rather sharply. The girl flashed her blue 
eyes at herinafrightened but defiant way. 

“Things to sell,” she whispered. 

Lottie looked at Sarah. So she was a 
peddler, after all. Sarah did not return 
Lottie’s glance. She spoke to the girl. 

“When you have finished your cake 
and wine, and get real warm, I will look 
at the things you have to sell,” said she, 
softly. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

Lottie began to be aggressive. “What 
is your name?” she asked, peremptorily. 

“Don’t speak so sharp, Lottie,” said 
Sarah. “‘ You will scare her half te death. 
She’s nothing but a child. She was half 
frozen. She was standing there on the 
door-step, shaking from head to foot, 
poor little thing, half dressed, too, on 
such a day as this.” Sarah glanced at 
the heap of wool and red silk rags on 
the chair, and remembered a nice thick 
wool coat in the closet of a certain 
chamber. 

Lottie asked again, but more gently, 
“What is your name, little girl?” 

“Joan Brooks.” 

“Oh, I know her,” 
an accent of slight scorn. ‘‘ Her father’s 
that broken-down minister. He fills the 
pulpit sometimes when Mr. Whitman 
has bronchitis.” 

“He preaches very well, too,” said 
Sarah, kindly. 

“Father is not broken down. He 
stands up as well as you do,” said Joan, 
unexpectedly. Then she began to rise. 
“Where is my coat?” said she. 


said Lottie, with 
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“You sit right down, child,” said 
Sarah. “She didn’t mean a thing. Of 
course your father isn’t broken down. 
We always speak that way of a minister 
who don’t preach regularly.” 

“Father used to preach regularly,” 
said the girl, eagerly, “but after we 
moved here the church he came to 
preach in burned down.” 

“That was the little Hyde’s Corner 
church,” interpolated Lottie. Sarah 
nodded. 

“He preached regularly there,”’ stated 
Joan, “until the fire.” 

“What does your father do now?” 
asked Lottie. 

“He preaches for other ministers a 
great deal, and betweenwhiles he goes 
about taking orders for a beautiful book 
on the Holy Land.” 

Lottie looked at the geraniums, and 
her lips moved inaudibly, “‘ Peddler.” 

“We don’t have as much money as 
we did before the fire,” stated the little 
girl, ““and we don’t have much of any- 
thing io give away. That is why—” 
She stopped. 

Sarab caught up the bag, which Joan 
had placed on the floor beside her. 

“Well, let us see what you have to 
sell,”’ said she. 

Sarah opened the bag and Lottie stood 
looking over her shoulder. 

“My!” said Lottie, “what lovely 
drawnwork, and it’s just the same pat- 
tern as that bureau-scarf you made for 
your cousin Lizzie, too!” 

*“And I wanted one like it for her 
married sister, Jennie. How much is 
this, Joan?” 

Joan mentioned a price. Lottie paled, 
and ber mouth dropped when Sarah 
Bannister, so careful of money, said she 
would take it. She also bought for a 
large sum a beautiful table-cloth with 
embroidered corners for the minister’s 
wife. 

“That’s just like the one you made 
yourself for Mrs. Lester Sears,” said 
Lottie. She thought Sarah Bannister 
must be losing her wits. “‘There’s that 
same cornucopia in one corner, and 


cluster of daisies in another,” she men- 
tioned, feebly. 

“I know it,” said Sarah, defiantly. 
“Why shouldn’t it be the same? It’s a 
common pattern. I made that table- 
cloth for Mrs. Sears because she was so 
good when I was sick with the grippe, 
sending in things ’most every day. I 
wanted to make something for the min- 
ister’s wife just as nice, because she and 
Annie Sears are so thick, and because 
we all know the minister isn’t very 
popular, and I feel sort of sorry for 
her, but I didn’t have the time or 
strength to make it. This is a real 
godsend.” 

“You'll have to tell her you didn’t 
make it,” remarked Lottie, maliciously. 

“IT am not in the habit of either telling 
or implying a lie,” replied Mrs. Ban- 
nister. Then she turned suddenly to 
Joan. “My dear, who made these pretty 
things?” 

Joan crimsoned, then paled, but she 
lifted clear eyes of truth to Mrs. Ban- 
nister, “A lady.” 

“What lady?” 

“A lady.” 

“But what is the lady’s name?” 

“T would rather not tell her name.” 

Sarah looked at Lottie and spoke with 
lip-motion. “‘Her mother.” 

Even skeptical Lottie nodded. What 
so likely as that the broken-down min- 
ister’s wife might do this exquisite work, 
and send her little daughter out to sell 
it? 

Sarah was examining the table-cloth. 
“T am sure it is a little different from 
mine,” she reflected. “The bunch of 
daisies is larger.” 

Lottie nodded. “Looks so to me.” 

Sarah laid down the table-cloth and 
took up some knitted lace. “This is 
almost exactly the patiern of mine, and 
I did want to knit some for Daisy Hap- 
good. I am so glad to get this.” 

The more Sarah Bannister bought, 
the more the little girl’s face beamed. 
Her cheeks flushed, her blue eyes 
gleamed. Sarah kept gazing at her 
with loving admiration. As she bought 
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everything in the bag, Joan seemed 
fairly quivering with delight. She held 
her pretty upper lip caught between her 
teeth, lest she break into sheer laughter. 

“T will take this handkerchief with 
the embroidered G,”’ said Sarah. “It is 
just what I wanted to tuck in a letter to 
Ella Giddings.” 

“T thought I saw one in the parlor 
just like that,” said Lottie. 

“So you did, similar. Mine has a 
queer little quirk at the top of the G, 
and that is for Emma Gleason. I wanted 
to make another for Ella. Lottie, do 
you mind going up-stairs and bringing 
down my little black silk shopping-bag? 
My purse is in it. I don’t want to go 
through that cold hall. I have got the 
grippe, I almost know it,” said Sarah, 
when the bag was empty. 

While Lottie was gone, Mrs. Bannister 
and the girl added up items rapidly on 
the back of an old envelope. Sarah was 
economical with paper. Sarah added 
with zeal, and her hand was over the 
sum total, and she had time to shake 
her head with finger on lips when the 
door opened. The girl nodded. She was 
only a child, but she understood. The 
other lady was not to know what the 
things cost. 

Lottie cast a sharp glance at the gleam 
of white paper in Sarah’s cautious hand. 
“Whatever made you hang that bag 
up in the closet, when you always keep 
it in the top bureau-drawer?”’ said she. 
“T had an awful hunt. Thought I never 
would find it.” 

“T remember hanging it there when I 
hung up my coat when I came home 
yesterday,” replied Sarah, calmly. 

Sarah loosened the strings of the 
bag. Lottie watched like a cat. Sarah 
took out her nice black leather pocket- 
book. Lottie craned her neck. Sarah 
bent over the pocketbook, hiding her 
proceedings, counted out money, folded 
it in a nice little roll, and gave it to 
Joan. 

“There,” said she, kindly. “That is 
right. Now you had better run and 


give it to your mother.” 
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“IT shall not take this money to 
mother,” said she. “She will not expect 
it. It is my money. Father and mother 
wish me to be independent. I have this 
money for Christmas presents and I 
shall have to see to them myself.” 

Joan rapidly slipped into her ragged 
coat. Sarah thought of the warm one 
up-stairs, but did not somehow feel like 
mentioning it. 

“You mean to say you don’t tell your 
mother about this?” said Lottie. 

“Mother does not wish me to tell her 
everything,” said Joan. “Father does 
not, either. They say I should lose my 
individuality.” 

“No danger, seems to me,” said 
Lottie. When the girl had gone and was 
disappearing down the road, a red rag 
from the silken lining of her coat blowing 
back stiffly in the icy wind like an anar- 
chist flag, the women stood at the win- 
dow, watching her. 

“She is a darling little girl,” remarked 
Sarah, with an absent air. 

Lottie looked at her. Directly there 
came before her mental vision the 
freckled face, the long nose, the retreat- 
ing chin, the weak eyes and stiff, sandy 
hair of Sarah’s departed daughter, long 
in her little green grave. 

“She thinks this beautiful girl looks 
like her,”’ Lottie reflected. 

Directly Sarah spoke in a breaking 
voice, and tears rolled down her cheeks. 
“*She is the living image of my Ida.” 

Lottie lied for the sake of her own 
heart. ‘“‘ Yes, so she is,”’ said she. 

“Then you saw the likeness?” 

“How could I help it?” 

“Want me to take these things into 
the parlor and put them with the 
others?” offered Lottie. “‘ You mustn’tgo 
in there with such a cold as you’ve got.” 

“T’ll put them in the secretary, here,” 
said Sarah. “‘ There’s one drawer without 
a thing in it. I want to look them over 
again, and everything will have to be 
done up and addressed out here, any- 
way. Remind me to send to the store 
for some more Christmas ribbon to- 
morrow morning.” 
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Sarah folded the dainty things she 
had bought and laid them carefully 
away in the secretary drawer, then she 
seated herself in her rocking-chair and 
took her pocketbook out of her black 
silk bag. She looked up and saw Lottie’s 
sharp eyes turn away. She laughed and 
the laugh had a tang in it. 

“Well, Lottie,” said she, “if you 
want so much to know what I paid for 
the things, I am perfectly willing to tell 
you, although I cannot imagine why 
you want to know. I am not in the least 
curious, myself.” 

Lottie flushed suddenly. She tried to 
smile. “TI ain’t curious,” she replied. “I 
never was. What makes you talk so, 
Sarah? It sounds sort of hateful.” 

Sarah paid no attention. ‘The things 
cost just twenty-three dollars and seven- 
ty-nine cents,” said she, coolly. 

“My goodness!” 

“Yes, just twenty-three dollars and 
seventy-nine cents.” 

Very swiftly Lottie sped her own little 
shaft. 

“Why, Sarah Bannister, I never 
knew you spent as much on Christmas 
presents in your whole life. You have 
never had the name of being as free as 
all that.” 

“I didn’t deserve it,” said Sarah. 
** All those things made up in the parlor 
there didn’t cost fifteen dollars. I told 
you they didn’t cost so much, and they 
didn’t.” 

“And you laid out all that money on 
these things?” 

“I didn’t have to do the work on 
these, and the work means a good deal 
when you are tired out and coming down 
with the grippe. And, besides’’-—Sarah 
hesitated; then she finished with defiant 
accent—* when I saw that darling little 
girl, the exact image of my dear lost 
Ida, I felt almost ready to mortgage the 
place to buy her out.” 

“Well, all I can say is, I am beat,” 
remarked Lottie. “If anybody had told 
me that you would spend twenty-three 
dollars and seventy-nine cents buying 
Christmas presents from a peddler, I 


should say if you did you had gone 
plumb mad.” 

“She wasn’t a peddler, Lottie. That 
girl is the daughter of a minister of the 
Gospel.” 

“Minister of the Gospel! He ain’t 
preaching. He’s peddling books.” 

Sarah began to speak, but the door- 
bell cut her short. 

“Who in the world is coming now?” 
she murmured, and smoothed her hair 
and straightened her apron-strings. 

“Another nice peddler, maybe,” said 
Lottie. “Don’t put your pocketbook 
away, Sarah.” 

Sarah looked at her reproachfully, and 
coughed. “Will you go to the door?” 

Lottie went, her head erect. Directly 
the door was opened Sarah heard a loud, 
very sweet, very rapid voice, and knew 
the caller was Mrs. Lee Wilson. Mrs. 
Wilson danced in ahead of Lottie, who 
followed her sulkily. She did not like 
Mrs. Wilson, who was so much prettier 
than she ought to have been, considering 
her years, and so much gayer and live- 
lier, that it seemed to give grounds for 
distrust. Mrs. Wilson slipped back her 
handsome fur neck-piece, disclosing a 
deep V of handsome white neck, which 
Lottie glanced at, then openly sniffed. 
Then she spoke in a voice which seemed 
drawn out like thin wire. The voice had 
hissing sibilations. 

“Don’t you feel cold, Mrs. Wilson?” 
said Lottie. 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. She understood. 
“Oh no,” said she, sweetly. “I never 
catch cold with my neck exposed. Don’t 
you think I am lucky to have a neck 
good enough to keep up with the styles? 
A woman does lodk so old-fashioned 
now, with a high collar.” 

Lottie flushed. “I care more about 
decency than I do about style,” she 
snapped. Her animosity was no longer 
disguised. 

Mrs. Wilson laughed again. ‘ Well, it 
is nice to have a neck long and thin like 
yours in case the styles changed, and 
they are bound to, and I look like a 
freak with a high collar,” she said, good- 
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naturedly. “But, Sarah Bannister, and 
you, too, Lottie, I didn’t come here to 
discuss low necks and high collars. I 
came here about thai Brett family. You 
remember the talk when the father ran 
away and left those six children, after 
the mother died of quick consumption?” 

“T thought an aunt came, or some- 
thing,”’ said Sarah. 

“So she did, and stayed quite awhile, 
and then there was a report that she had 
gone away and had taken the children. 
You know at first we thought the town 
would have to do something about it.” 

*Didn’t the aunt take them away?” 
asked Lottie. 

“Why, no, it seems she didn’t. The 
minister’s wife saw the oldest girl—she’s 
a pretty little thing, you know—drag- 
ging a small one on a sled yesterday. She 
said both the children looked well 
dressed and well nourished, but the 
eldest girl wouldn't tell her who was 
looking after them.” 

“Guess the aunt came back,” said 
Lottie, rather indifferently. Lottie was 
always indifferent when it came to large 
families of the poor. It had always 
vaguely seemed to her like something 
immoral. 

Sarah looked interested. ‘Why, it 
seems as if the aunt must have come 
back,” said she, “if they looked as 
well as you say. How old is the eldest 
girl?” 

“Oh, they are all young. She can’t be 
more than eight, a very pretty child 
with red-gold hair. They are all shy; 
won't talk. What I came about—” 
Mrs. Wilson hesitated a moment. She 
colored a little and laughed confusedly. 
“Well,”’ she said, finally, “I suppose we 
liave all been rather lax about those 
children. I had a letter from Mrs. 5. 
Walsingham to-day, and how she had 
heard of the case I don’t know, but she 
had, and—she reminded me very po- 
litely, but she reminded me all the same, 
that she was making an annual donation 
to the Ladies’ Aid Society for just such 
cases. She said she presumed her letter 
was useless, for doubtless we had already 


looked into the case. She knew we 
hadn't. Somebody in this town has told 
her.” 

Lottie nodded her head in a sidewise 
direction. Mrs. Wilson laughed. “I 
dare say you are right,” she agreed, 
“Emmeline Jay and her mother are al- 
ways on the watch ever since they 
stopped going to church because they 
thought the minister before this one 
preached at them all. Well, anyway, 
Clara Walsingham wants to know, and, 
of course, she has a right.” 

“Just like Clara to write that sort of 
a letter,” said Lottie. “Why can’t folks 
come right out? I hate beating round 
the bush.” 

Mrs. Wilson giggled. ‘“‘As for me, 
there never was a bush handy to beat 
around. I had to come right out and say 
my say. Well, the fact is not a woman 
of the society knows a thing about these 
Brett children, and who is going to be- 
gin? I would, but my little boy is sick, 
and I suspect measles. I can’t carry 
measles into a poor and deserving family. 
The minister’s wife says she would right 
away, but her sister with her four chil- 
dren has come to spend Christmas with 
her, and she has her own three and no 
help. She says after Christmas she can 
do anything.” 

“I'd go to-morrow,” said Sarah, re- 
flectively, “but I think I have taken 
cold, and—it seems selfish, but I must 
get my presents off. I got rid of working 
on more, for I bought a lot, but I have a 
quantity to do up.” 

The two women looked at Lottie. She 
sat with her chin high, gazing out of the 
window. 

“Christmas is right here, next week 
Thursday,” remarked Mrs. Wilson, 
helplessly. 

“If my cold is better I will go and see 
these children to-morrow, presents or no 
presents,” said Sarah, firmly. 

Lottie looked over her shoulder at her. 
“°’T won't be any better. You've got 
fever now. Look at your cheeks.” 

As Sarah could not very well look at 
her own cheeks, and there was no mirror 
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in the room, she gazed at Mrs. Wilson 
for confirmation. 

She nodded. “Your cheeks do look 
pretty red,” said she. 

“T'll wait and see how I feel in the 
morning,” she said as Mrs. Wilson rose 
to go. 

In the morning Sarah was no worse 
and no better. The weather was severe. 
The wind was very high. Sarah decided 
to have Lottie bring the presents out 
from the icy parlor and see if she could 
not get them ready for mailing during 
the-day. 

“By doing that,” said she, “I can 
have to-morrow to go and see those 
Brett children. Of course, something 
can be hung on the Sunday-school tree 
for them, anyway, and it can be seen to 
that they come, but I don’t feel right to 
wait till after Christmas to do more 
than that. They may be suffering.” 

“Guess they’re all right,”’ said Lottie. 
“When there’s such a tribe as they, 
somebody bobs up and looks after them.” 

Lottie deposited with care her first 
load of dainty things from the parlor. 
Sarah, muffled in a white wool shawl, 
sat out of the draught from the open 
door. Lottie went back and forth. She 
laid things on the table, the sofa, on 
chairs. 

“Well, this is all,” she said, finally. 

“* All?” 

“Yes, I've brought out everything. 
You haven’t things put away in other 
places?” 

“No, only those I bought from the 
little girl yesterday. They are in the 
secretary drawer.” 

“Sarah Bannister, where is that beau- 
tiful embroidered table-cloth that we 
said was so much like the one you 
bought?” said Lottie, suddenly. “I 
don’t remember bringing it out. No, 
don’t you go to handling all these cold 
things. Ill look myself.” 

Lottie examined everything. Sarah 
watched. She was rather pale. Finally 
Lottie came forward and stood before 
Sarah with a determined air. “That 
table-cloth ain’t here,” said she. 


“Tt must be.” 

“Tt ain’t. When I look I look. It 
ain't.” 

Sarah stared at her. 

“Some other things ain’t here, too,’ 
said Lottie. 

“What?” 

* A lot of doilies, a lot of other things.” 

Sarah gasped. “Where do you think?” 

“Sure you ‘ain't put them away in 
other places?” 

Sarah shook her head. 

“Which drawer in the secretary did 
you put those things you bought from 
that girl?” 

* Lottie!” 

“Which drawer?” 

“T don’t see what you think that has 
got to do with it.” 

“Which drawer?” 

“Next to the top one,” Sarah whis- 
pered, feebly. 

Lottie crossed the room, her skirts 
swishing. She returned after two trips 
and laid the soft piles of dainty handi- 
work in two chairs before Sarah. 

“These ain’t cold,” said she. “Now 
let’s look over these things. Here’s the 
table-cloth you bought.” 

“T don’t see what you mean.” 

“Look at it; look real careful.” 

Sarah took the square of glistening 
linen, with its graceful embroidery, and 
examined it. She lingered long over one 
corner. Her lips tightened. She folded it 
varefully. “‘Lay it over on that other 
chair,”’ said she. 

Lottie obeyed. She looked a little 
frightened. 

Sarah went on, examining one article 
after another. Lottie laid one after an- 
other on other chairs. 

“There are still four more things miss- 
ing,” said Sarah. 

“What?” 

“That large centerpiece, really the 
best thing I had. I meant that for Clara 
Walsingham. She always sends me such 
beautiful presents. Then I don’t see 
that blue sweater I knit for the Langham 
girl—Sally, you know—and I don’t see 
the white Shetland shawl I crocheted for 
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Grandma Langham. That was large and 
I couldn’t fail to see it. And—lI don’t 
see the pink bedroom-slippers I made 
for Cousin Emma’s daughter Ruth.” 

Sarah’s voice broke. She passed her 
handkerchief across her eyes. 

“Don’t you cry and get all worked 
up. It will make your fever higher.” 

“T haven’t told you,” moaned Sarah, 
weakly. 

“What ’ain’t you told me?” 

“T haven’t told you that the table- 
cloth I put in the secretary drawer, that 
I bought from that dear girl, who looks 
so much like my own daughter who 
passed away, is the table-cloth I made.” 

“You sure?” 

“Yes, I found the place in the horn- 
of-plenty where I made a mistake and 
had to rip out something and work a 
leaf to hide it.” 

“Sarah Bannister!” 

**T made all the other things I bought, 
too,” said Sarah. “I had ways of 
telling.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“T wish I wasn’t.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know anything I can do.” 

Lottie, who had not received anything 
except a high-school education, but was 
usually rather punctilious about her 
English, forgot all caution. She sprang 
into a morass of bad grammar. 

“She had ought to be took up!” she 
said, with decision. 

“Lottie, that darling little girl!” 

“Darling little limb of Satan!” 

“She looked so—” 

“If you say another word about her 
looking like your Ida I shall begin to 
wonder what your Ida really was. Liken- 
ing your own flesh and blood to a thief 
and a liar!” 

“Come to think of it, she didn’t lie. 
She wouldn’t tell the name of the lady 
who made the things.” 

“Oh, well, if she only stole, she ain’t 
quite so bad. I shouldn’t wonder,” re- 
turned Lottie, sarcastically, “if there 
wan’ goin’ to be no question of brimstun’ 
for jest plain stealin’.” 





“Why, Lottie, how you do talk! 
What has got into you?” Sarah said, 
weakly. Then she began to weep 
again. 

The door-bell clanged. Lottie ran to 
the window and peeked. 

“It’s a man,” she whispered. ‘‘ Wipe 
your eyes, Sarah. It’s the minister. I 
know him by his pants. He’s the only 
man that don’t go to the city to work 
that wears creased pants in the morning 
in this town. Wipe your eyes, Sarah. 
You don’t want him to see you’ve been 
cryin’.” 

“TI don’t care,” wept Sarah. “I’m 
going to tell him the whole story and 
ask for his advice. What’s a minister 
for? He can offer up the question to the 
Lord in prayer.” 

“If he don’t offer it up to his wife, it’s 
all right,”’ Lottie said in a loud whisper, 
on her way to the door. When she re- 
turned, the minister, Silas Whitman, 
followed her. He had removed his top- 
coat and appeared clad in clerical black, 
shabby, but iidy and beautifully kept. 
Silas Whitman’s salary forced careful 
keeping and nearly prohibited expendi- 
ture. He was a very small man, fair, with 
high, light eyebrows, and light hair 
growing stiffly from his forehead. As a 
result, he had a gentle, surprised expres- 
sion. He took a chair near Sarah Ban- 
nister, and she went on at once with her 
story. Silaslistened, and his expression of 
surprise deepened to one of positive pain. 

The minister was not exactly a suc- 
cess in this particular parish. He real- 
ized it forlornly, but saw no way out. 
He was a man whose genuine worth and 
attainments were dimmed by his per- 
sonality. He was like a rather splendid 
piece of trained mechanism doomed to 
one track, which did not allow him to 
even use many of his abilities. He was 
over-educated for the little New England 
village, he was over-informed; mentally 
he towered among them like a giant 
among Lilliputians. There was not 
among them a man or a woman to whom 
he could betray his every-day thoughts 
of the great present of the world. Not 
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one could have understood. During the 
war he had done his best to discharge his 
duty to his God and his country among 
a people whom the war, in spite of their 
Red Cross work and their contributions 
to the Expeditionary Forces, never 
reached. It came the nearest to reaching 
them when the profiteers hid the sugar 
and the scarcity began in the stores, 
when Mrs. A couldn’t make currant 
jell” and Mrs. B couldn’t make peach 
preserve, and Mrs. C and all the rest of 
the alphabet could not bring sweet cake 
to the Ladies’ Aid parties, when the men 
missed the sugar from their coffee; then 
it seemed to the minister as if through 
the fruit and pickle season his good New 
England people peered out and up, 
almost enough to smell powder and hear 
the roar of the cannon. At that time the 
minister preached two war sermons to 
full congregations, and had hopes. How- 
ever, after the fruit season, the people set- 
tled back in their ruts of the centuries. 

Silas, sitting there listening to Sarah’s 
strange story, considered how she was 
shocked out of her tracks now, but how 
soon she would regain her step. It 
seemed a pity. Just now she was dra- 
matic and interesting, and at the crucial 
moment of the tale, when Sarah had 
missed the four treasures, the door-bell 
rang, and Lottie, peering out of the 
window, announced, “It’s her.” 

“T am so glad you are here,” Sarah 
said to the minister; then, in the next 
breath, she plucked at his sleeve as the 
door opened, and begged in a whisper: 
“Better let me speak to her first. She’s 
only a child.” 

The minister nodded, and Lottie re- 
entered, leading Joan, or, rather, pulling 
her, for the little girl seemed to resist. 

“Come here, dear,” said Sarah. 
“Don’t be afraid. Nobody is going to 
hurt you.” 

The little girl, carrying her bag, which 
did not seem so full as yesterday, al- 
lowed Sarah to put her arm around her. 

“Now, dear little girl,’ said Sarah, 
and her voice trembled, “I must talk to 
you, and—”’ 





The child interrupted. ‘What is the 
matter?”’ she inquired, with the sweetest 
air of pity. 

“The matter?” murmured Sarah. 

“Yes, ma’am, the matter with you. 
You have been crying and look worried.” 

“So I am,” said Sarah, stepping into 
the open emotional door. “I am worry- 
ing about you.” 

The child regarded her with great, 
blue, troubled eyes. “I am very weil, 
thank you,” said Joan. “Please don’t 
cry any more about me. I haven't any 
stomachache, or toothache, and I said 
my prayers this morning, and there's 
nothing ails me, truly.” 

Sarah gasped. “Do you feel that you 
have done just right?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you a little girl who loves God?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The minister’s face twitched. He 
coughed quickly and drew out his hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose. Lottie eyed 
him sharply. Sarah looked bewildered. 
The minister looked from her face to the 
perfectly open, ready-to-answer one of 
the child, and he coughed again. 

“What have you got in your bag to- 
day?” Sarah inquired, rather hopelessly. 

“The other things to sell.” 

“What other things? Open the bag!” 

The girl obeyed at once. She drew 
forth, one by one, the missing articles of 
Sarah’s collection. She eyed them ad- 
miringly. ‘Pretty,’ she commented. 

Sarah stared. 

“Why don’t you speak right up to 
her?” said Lottie. 

The little girl stared at her and smiled 
sweetly. “If you please, ma’am,” she 
said to Sarah Bannister, “I am very 
busy this morning.” 

The minister swallowed a chuckle. 
Lottie looked at him. 

“Joan,” said Sarah. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the child, looking 
up brightly. 

“T have found out that you had sto— 
taken all those things you sold to me 
yesterday from me. You sold me my 
own things.” 
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The little girl gazed. “I am reai glad 
you found out so soon,” said she. 

“My goodness!’ said Lottie. 

Sarah gasped. “Why?” 

“Because I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

Sarah stared at her, quite pale. 

“T would have told you this morning 
if you hadn’t found out,” said the little 
girl, calmly. She took up the centerpiece 
which she had brought and looked fondly 
at it. “This is real handsome and I 
think you must have worked real hard 
embroidering it,” said she. She added, 
“This is five dollars.” 

“You aren’t going right on selling me 
my own things?” gasped Sarah. 

“T must sell them to you. I couldn’t 
afford to give them to you, and I mustn’t 
sell them to anybody else.”’ 

The minister spoke for the first time. 
“Why not?” he asked. 

She looked wonderingly at him. “It 
wouldn't be right. Are you the min- 
ister?” 

Silas replied that he was. 

“Then I am surprised you didn’t 
know it wouldn’t be right, and had to 
ask me,” remarked Joan. 

“Why wouldn’t it be just as right to 
sell to anybody else?” asked Sarah. 

Joan looked as though she doubted 
her hearing correctly. 

“Why, they are your own things!” she 
said, simply. 

Lottie came forward with a jerk of 
decision. “Now you look right at me, 
little girl,” said Lottie. “Do you mean 
to tell me you don’t know it was wrong 
for you to come here and sell Mrs. Ban- 
nister all this stuff?” 

“Tt is hers,” said Joan. She looked 
puzzled. 

“Then, if it was hers, why didn’t you 
leave it alone?” 

“T wanted to sell it. I wanted the 
money.” 

“What for?” 

“All those poor little Brett children.” 

“The Brett children?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Their mother died and 
their father thought he’d like to go and 
live with another lady, so he got mar- 
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ried and the other lady didn’t want six 
children so in a bunch, and so he didn’t 
worry any more about them, and they 
were all starving to death and freezing, 
and there are two just little babies. 
And so I have them to take care of, and 
I can’t earn money, for I am not old 
enough, and this is the only way, I de- 
cided, and I have just begun, and it 
works perfectly lovely.” 

“Goodness!” said Lottie. 

Now the Rev. Silas Whitman realized 
that he must enter the field or be thought 
a quitter by two of his parishioners. 

“Come here, little girl,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

Joan went smiling] 
knee. 

“Now, my child, listen to me,” he 
said. “Didn’t you know it was wrong 
for you to do such a thing? Don’t you 
know you ought not to take anything 
whatever that belongs to other people 
and sell it to them?” 

“They are all hers.” 

“Then why ask her to pay for them?” 

“I wanted the money for the poor 
little Brett children and there wasn’t 
any other way.” 

“But why should she have to pay for 
her own things?” 

“Because she hadn’t given any money 
to the Brett children, and I didn’t begin 
to ask what they are worth.” 

“Don’t you know it is wrong?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you realize what you have done?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell me what.” 

Joan looked up in his face and smiled 
a smile of innocent intelligence. “I 
opened one of the long windows in her 
best room,” said she, “‘and I took those 
things I sold her yesterday and these I 
brought to-day, and 1 hid them in the 
Brett house. Then yesterday afternoon I 
packed them very nicely in the bag. I 
couldn’t get all the things in, so I had 
these left over, and Icame and sold them.” 

“Do you think she is going to pay 
you any more, you littl—” began 
Lottie, but Sarah hushed her. 
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“T am not going to pay her, but I am 
going to give her some more money to 
buy things for the Brett children,” said 
she. 
“And you don’t think you have done 
wrong?” persisted the minister. 

Joan looked at him wearily. “They 
are her own things and she has them 
back, and she has paid me the money, 
and you heard her say she was going to 
give me some more, and it is for the 
Brett children. I haven’t done wrong. 
The lady didn’t give the money in the 
first place to the Brett children, so, of 
course, I had to see to it. And now she 
has her presents all back and every- 
thing. I think I must go now or I shall 
have no time to buy some meat and cook 
the children’s dinner.” 

Sarah opened her black silk bag and 
handed a bill to the little girl. “* Kiss me, 
dear,” she whispered. 

Joan threw both arms around her 
neck and kissed her, over and over. 

“Will you come and see me?” whis- 
pered Sarah, fondly. 

“Yes, ma’am; Id love to.” 

They all stood at a window, watching 





the child go down the path. Suddenly 
Silas Whitman began to speak. He 
seemed unconscious of the two women. 
He watched the little girl, the red silk rag 
from her coat-lining streaming, march 
proudly away with a curious air, as if she 
led a platoon, not as if she marched alone. 

“There she goes,” said the minister. 
“There she goes, red flag flying! Our 
problem is her truth, and who shall 
judge? It may be, all of this, the celestial 
prototype of Bolshevism. She may be 
the little advance-scout of the last army of 
the world, the child facing Pharisees, and 
righteous, and ancient evil, triumphant 
wisdom. There she goes, little anarchist, 
holy-hearted in holy cause, and if her 
way be not as mine, who am I to judge? 
It may be that breaking the stone letter 
of the law in the name of love is the 
fulminate which shatters the last link of 
evil which holds the souls of the world 
from God.” 

The minister caught up his coat, 
put it on, and went out. He did not 
look at the women. 

They stared at each other. 

‘“Lordamassey!”’ said Lottie. 


HOME - COMING 


BY VICTOR STARBUCK 


TRANGE how you slip into my life once more, 
As fingers slide into a lover’s hand: 

Softly you come, as drifting foam to shore, 

Wearied, as wind-tossed birds return to land. 
You fill my heart as bubbling water fills 

A drought-shrunk pool, as stars the firmament. 
You clothe me as the grasses clothe the hills: 

All things are as they were before you went. 


I wonder is it so with hearts whom Death 

Has parted, when they meet in some fair place, 
A touch of hands, a catching of the breath: 

Do they look long each in the other’s face, 
Then, walking through green meadows side by side, 
Take up the life they had before they died? 

















AMERICA’S NEW 


BY PHILIP 


HE United States of America has 

a new meaning in the world, and 
has entered, by no desire of its own, 
into the great family of nations, as a 
rich uncle whose authority and temper 
must be respected by those who desire 
his influence in their family quarrels, 
difficulties, and conditions of life. Be- 
fore the war the United States was 
wonderfully aloof from the peoples of 
Europe. The three thousand miles of 
Atlantic Ocean made it seem _ enor- 
mously far away, and quite beyond the 
orbit of those passionate politics which 
stirred European communities with 
Old World hatred and modern rivalries. 
It was free from the fear which was 
at the back of all European diplomacy 
and international intrigue—the fear of 
great standing armies across artificial 
frontiers, the fear of invasion, the fear 
of a modern European war in which 
nation against nation would be at one 
another’s throats, in a wild struggle for 
self-preservation. America was still the 
New World, far away, to which people 
went in a spirit of adventure, in search 
of fortune and liberty. There was a 
chance of one, a certainty of the other, 
and it was this certain gift which called 
to multitudes of men and women— 
Russians and Russian Jews, Poles and 
Polish Jews, Czechs, and Bohemians, 
and Germans of all kinds—to escape 
from the bondage which cramped their 
souls under the oppression of their own 
governments, and to gain the freedom 
of the Stars and Stripes. To the popular 
imagination of Europe, America was 
the world’s democratic paradise, where 
every man had equal opportunity and 
rights, a living wage with a fair margin, 
and the possibility of enormous luck. 
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A steady stream of youth flowed out 
from Ireland to New York, year after 
year, and Irish peasants left behind 
in their hovels heard of great doings 
by Pat and Mick, who had become the 
gentleman entirely out there in the 
States, and of Kathleen and Biddy, who 
were piling up the dollars so fast that 
they could send some back to the old 
people and not feel the loss of them at 
all, at all. 

The internal resources of Americ: 
were so vast and the development of 
their own states so absorbed the ener- 
gies of the people that there was no 
need of international diplomacy and 
intrigue to capture new markets of the 
world or to gain new territory for the 
possession of raw material. The United 
States was self-centered and self-suf- 
ficient, and the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine prohibiting foreign powers 
from any colonizing within the boun- 
daries of the Republic was developed in 
popular imagination and tradition to a 
firm policy of self-isolation and of non- 
interference by others. The American 
people had no interest, politically, in 
the government or affairs of other 
nations, and they desired to be left 
alone, with a “Hands off!” their own 
sovereign power. It was this reality 
of isolation which gave America im- 
mense advantages as a republic and had 
a profound influence upon the psy- 
chology of her citizens. 

Being aloof from the traditions of 
European peoples and from their politi- 
cal entanglements and interdependence, 
the United States could adopt a clear 
and straightforward policy of self-devel- 
opment on industrial lines. Her diplo- 
macy was as simple as a child’s copy- 
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book maxim. Her ambassadors and 
ministers at European courts had no 
need of casuistry or Machiavellian 
subtlety. They had an _ exceedingly 
interesting and pleasant time report- 
ing back the absurdities of European 
embassies, the melodrama of European 
rivalries, the back-stairs influence at 
work in secret treaties, the assassi- 
nations, riots, revolutions, and_politi- 
cal crises which from time to time 
convulsed various countries—and the 
corrupt bargainings and jugglings be- 
tween small powers and great powers. 
The American representatives in Europe 
watched all this as the greatest game on 
earth, but far away from the United 
States, and without the slightest effect 
upon the destiny of their own country, 
except when it excited Wall Street 
gamblers. American diplomats were 
not weighed down by the fear of offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of Germany or 
France or Italy or Russia, nor were 
they asked to play off one country 
against another, in order to maintain 
that delicate and evil mechanism 
known as “the balance of power’”—the 
uniting of armed bands for self-defense 
or the means of aggression. The fron- 
tiers of America were inviolate and the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards were not 
open to sudden attack like the boun- 
daries between Germany and France, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, Italy and Austria, 
where fear of invasion was the under- 
current of all political and popular 
thought, and the motive power of all 
national energy, to the detriment of 
social progress, because of the crippling 
cost of standing armies and unpro- 
ductive labor for the material of war. 
Nationally, therefore, the United States 
of America was in supreme luck be- 
cause she could use her youth and 
resources with full advantage, free from 
menace and beyond all rivalry. 

The character of the people responded 
to this independence of the Republic. 
The average American citizen, as far 
as I knew him, in Europe before the 
war, had an amused contempt for many 





institutions and social ideas which he 
observed in a continental tour. He 
was able to regard the hotchpotch of 
European nationalities and_ traditions 
from an aloof and judicial viewpoint. 
They seemed to him on the whole very 
silly. He could not understand why 
an invisible line on a road should make 
people on each side of the line hate 
one another desperately. He watched 
the mareh past of troops in France or 
Germany, the sahuting of generals, the 
clicking of heels, the brilliant uniforms 
of officers, as a pageant which was 
utterly out of date in its application 
to life, and as a degradation of individ- 
ual dignity. He did not link up the 
thriftiness of the French peasant—the 
desperate hoarding of his petit sou— 
with the old fear of invasion by German 
legions across the frontier, when the 
peasant might see his little farm in 
flames and his harvest trampled down 
by soldiers’ boots. 'The American visit- 
or observed the fuss made when one 
king visited another, and read the false 
adulation of the royal visitor, the in- 
sincere speeches at royal banquets, 
the list of decorations conferred upon 
court flunkies, and laughed at the whole 
absurdity, not seeing that it was all 
part of a bid for a new alliance or a 
bribe for peace, or a mask of fear, until 
the time came when all bids and bribes 
should be of no more avail, and the only 
masks worn were to be gas-masks, 
when the rival nations should hack at 
one another in a frenzy of slaughter. 
The American in Europe who came 
to have a look round was astonished 
at the old-fashioned ways of people— 
their subservience to “caste” ideas, 
their allegiance to the divine right of 
kings as to the “Little Father” of the 
Russian people, and the “shining armor” 
of the German Kaiser, and their ap- 
parent contentment with the wide gulf 
between underpaid labor and privileged 
capital. He did not realize that his 
own liberty of ideas and high rate of 
yage-earning were due to citizenship 
in a country free from militarism and 
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its crushing taxation, and free also from 
hereditary customs upheld by the power 
of the sword used in civil strife as well 
as in international conflict, by the 
imperial governments of Russia, Ger- 
many, and other powers whose social 
philosophy was no different, though less 
tyrannical in expression. The Ameri- 
can said, “I like Europe as a peep-show, 
and it’s a good place to spend money 
in; but we can teach you a few things 
in the United States; one of them is 
equality, and another is opportunity.” 
He was right, and it was his luck. Be- 
cause of those privileges many pilgrims 
of fortune went to America from all the 
countries of Europe, in a great tide of 
emigration, adopting American citizen- 
ship in most cases soon after sighting 
the Statue of Liberty—‘‘old Lib,” as I 
heard her called. The United States 
received these foreigners in hundreds of 
thousands and became “the melting- 
pot” of races. The melting process, 
however, was not so rapid as some peo- 
ple imagined, and it was something of 
a shock to the States to discover a few 
years before the war, and with a deeper 
realization at the outbreak of war, that 
they had within their boundaries enor- 
mous populations of foreign-born citizens, 
Germans, Poles, Slavs of all kinds, 
Italians, and Austrians, who had not 
assimilated American ideas, but kept 
their speech, customs, and national 
sentiment. It was the vast foreign 
element which had to be converted to 
the American outlook upon the world 
tragedy which opened in August, 1914. 
This mass of hostile or unwilling peo- 
ple had to be dragged into action when 
America found that her isolation was 
broken, that she could no longer stand 
aloof from the rest of mankind, or be 
indifferent to the fate of friendly na- 
tions menaced with destruction, or 
endure a series of outrages which clouded 
her own power, or risk the world 
supremacy of a military autocracy 
which, if triumphant in Europe, would 
very soon dictate to the United States. 
4it is the miracle of the Stars and Stripes 
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that when the American government 
conscripted all able-bodied youth and 
raised a vast and well-trained army, 


and sent it into the battle-fields of 
France and Flanders, there was no 
civil outbreak among those foreign- 


born citizens, and with absolute obedi- 
ence they took their places in the ranks, 
Germans to fight against their own 
flesh and blood, because of allegiance 
to a state which had given them liberty, 
provided they defended the ideals which 
belonged to the state—in this case the 
hardest test of loyalty, not without 
tragedy and agony and fear. 

For the first time there was no liberty 
in the United States—no liberty of 
private judgment, no liberty of action, 
no liberty of speech. The state ruled 
with complete despotism over the lives 
of its citizens, not tolerating any in- 
fringements of its orders, because the 
safety of the state would be endangered 
unless victory were assured. That 
was an enormous shock, I am sure, to 
the psychology of all Americans, even 
to those most loyal to the state au- 
thority, and it has caused an entire 
change in the mental attitude of all 
American toward the con- 
ditions and relationships of life, be- 
‘ause that sense of utter liberty they 
had before the war is limited now by the 
knowledge that at any time the Republic 
of which they are citizens may call 
upon them for life itself and for all 
service up to that of death, and that, 
whatever their ideals should be, they 
may not refuse. In that way they have 
no longer an advantage over French- 
men, or Germans, or Russians, or 
Italians, whom they pitied as men with- 
out liberty of souls or bodies. That is 
to say, they have to make surrender 
to the state of all things in the last 
resort, which is war—a law which many 
European peoples learned to their cost, 
many times before, and which America 
learned once in her own Civil War, but 
thought she could forget with other 
painful old things in the lumber-room of 
history. 


citizens 
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The people of the United States have 
learned many other things during the 
last few years, when all the world has 
changed, and they stand now at the 
parting of the ways, looking back on the 
things they knew which they will never 
see again, and looking forward to the 
future, which is still doubtful to them 
in its destiny. I went to them on a 
visit during the period between armis- 
tice and peace, when mentally, I think, 
they were in a transition stage, very 
conscious of this place at the crossroads, 
and filled with grave anxiety, in spite 
of exultation at the power of their 
armies and the valor of their men who 
had helped to gain stupendous victory. 

The things that had happened within 
the United States before and after its 
declaration of war had stirred them 
with passionate and complicated emo- 
tions. From the very outset of the 
Great War, long before the United 
States was directly involved, large 
numbers of Americans of the old stock, 
born of English, Irish, Scottish, or 
Dutch ancestry, were neutral only by 
order and not at all in spirit. Their 
sentiment toward France, based on the 
Layafette tradition and their love of 
Paris and of French literature and wit, 
made them hate the invasion of northern 
France and eager to act as champions 
of the French people. Their old ties 
with England, the bond of speech and 
of blood, made them put aside any 
minor antagonisms which they had felt 
on account of old prejudice, and they 
followed with deep sympathy and 
anxiety the progress of the heroic strug- 
gle of British armies in the slaughter- 
fields. They were impatient for Americ: 
to get into the conflict against German 
aggression. As the Germans became 
more ruthless of humane laws, more 
desperate in their attacks upon non- 
combatant as well as military popula- 
tions by sea and air and land, these 
Americans became sick and fevered at 
the thought of their own neutrality, 
and supported Colonel Roosevelt in his 
driving influence to get the United 


States into the war. They became 
more and more embittered with Presi- 
dent Wilson, who adopted an academic 
view of the jungle scenes in Europe, 
dissociated the German people from the 
crimes of their war lords, and expounded 
a Christian philosophy of world politics 
which seemed like cowardice and humili- 
ation of American pride to people stung 
to fury by German insults and out- 
rages. These thoughts were beginning 
to seethe like yeast throughout masses 
of American people, especially in the 
East, but took a long time to reach and 
stir the great West and were resisted 
by the mentality of foreign-born popu- 
lations, including the Jewish communi- 
ties and the Irish. They were adverse 
to war, and took a detached view of 
the struggle in Europe, which seemed 
to them too far away to matter to 
America. The German populations had 
a natural sympathy for their own race, 
much as some of them detested its 
militaristic ideals. There were, I ima- 
gine, also many intellectual men, not 
dragged down by the apathy of the 
masses, to whom “the war” seemed of 
less importance to the United States 
than the condition of the crops or the 
local baseball match. They felt that 
President Wilson’s extreme caution 
and exalted pacifism were on nobler 
lines of thought than the loud-mouthed 
jingoism and bloodthirsty howlings of 
low-class newspapers and speakers. 

The Lusitania was sunk, and the cry 
of agony and wrath went up from many 
hearts in the world at this new phase 
of war; but still the United States 
stayed out; and many Americans 
had a fire of indignation in their hearts 
because their President still held back. 
They believed that the American peo- 
ple would have rallied to him as one 
man had he made that outrage the 
signal of war. They seemed to have no 
patience with his anxiety to act as a 
moral mentor instead of as a leader of 
great armies in a fight against world 
criminals. At last the President’s cau- 
tion was overmastered by the urgent 
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necessity of intervention on behalf 
of Great Britain and France and 
Belgium, panting and bleeding from 
every pore after three years of struggle; 
even his philosophy of aloofness was 
borne down by acts of war which 
wounded American interests and threat- 
ened American security. So the United 
States declared war, gathered her 
youth into great training-camps, and 
launched into the world struggle with 
slow but ever-increasing energy which 
swept the people with a mighty whirl- 
wind of emotion. 

The American people as a whole did 
truly enter into war in the spirit of 
crusaders. They sent out their sons 
as rescuers of stricken peoples fighting 
desperately against criminal powers. 
They had no selfish interests behind 
their sacrifice, and they did not under- 
stand that defeat of the nations allied 
against Germany would inevitably men- 
ace them with dire perils to their sove- 
reign power, to their commercial pros- 
perity, and to their ideals of civilization. 
Those things were true, but it was not 
because of them that the people of the 
United States were uplifted by a wonder- 
ful exaltation and that they put their 
full strength into preparing themselves 
for a long and bloody war. Every little 
home was turned into a Red Cross 
factory. Every young man of pluck 
and pride was eager to get the first call 
for active service in the field. Girls 
took on men’s jobs, old ladies knitted 
until their eyes were dim. Hard busi- 
ness men gave away their dollars in 
bundles, denied themselves at meal- 
times so that Europe should be fed, 
tried by some little sacrifice to share 
the spirit of those who made offer 
of their lives. The materialism of which 
America had been accused, not unjustly, 
was broken through by a spiritual 
idealism which touched every class, and 
Americans did not shrink from sacrifice, 
but asked for it as a privilege, and were 
regretful that as a people they suffered 
so little in comparison with those who 
had fought and agonized so long. .. . 


All this I heard when I went to 
America in the spring, between armistice 
and peace, and with my own eyes and 
ears I saw and heard the proof of it. 
Up Fifth Avenue I saw the march 
past of troops whom I had seen before 
marching along the roads of war to Ypres 
and Amiens, when the British army 
was hard pressed and glad to see these 
new-comers. In New York clubs I met 
young American officers who had been 
training with British staffs and battalions 
before they fought alongside British 
troops. And in American homes I met 
women who were still waiting for their 
men whom they had sent away with 
brave faces, hiding the fear in their 
hearts, and now knew, with thankful- 
ness, that they were safe. Victory had 
come quickly after the entry of the 
American troops, but it was only the 
low braggart who said, ““We won the 
war—and taught the English how to 
fight.” The main body of educated 
people whom I met in many American 
cities said, rather: ‘‘We were the last 
straw that broke the camel’s_ back. 
We were glad to share the victory, 
but we did not suffer enough. We came 
in too late to take our full share of 
sacrifice.” 

At that time, after the armistice and 
when Mr. Wilson was in Europe at the 
Peace Conference, the people I met 
were not so much buoyed up with the 
sense of victory as perplexed and 
anxious about the new responsibilities 
which they would be asked to fulfil. A 
tremendous controversy raged round 
the President, who baffled them by his 
acts and speeches and silences. When 
in an article which I wrote soon after 
my landing I said I was “all for Wilson” 
I received an immense number of letters 
“putting me wise”’ as to the failure of 
the President to gain the confidence of 
the American people and their grievous 
apprehensions that he was, out of per- 
sonal vanity and with a stubborn, auto- 
cratic spirit, bartering away the rights 
and liberties of the United States, 
without the knowledge or support of 
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the people, and involving them in 
European entanglements which they 
were not prepared to accept. This 
antagonism to the President was summed 
up clearly enough in some such words 
as those that follow: 


Taft and Roosevelt quarreled; Wilson 
was born of it. Wilson is all there is to 
the Democratic party. He has had to 
dominate it; the brain of America is in the 
Republican camp. He refused to use this 
material when offered for the war. He 
would not allow Roosevelt to go to France 
and fight; he would not use General Wood, 
who was the “Lord Bobs” of this country 
in regard to preparedness. For the winning 
of the war we put party aside and the Con- 
gress gave Wilson unlimited power. (Lin- 
coln put party aside and used the best he 
could get.) Now Mr. Wilson asks and 
gets very little advice. When he has a 
difficult question he secludes himself, except 
for Colonel House—and we know nothing 
about Colonel House. Mr. Wilson domi- 
nated America and no one objected; the 
war was being won. In the fall he saw, of 
course, victory, and was planning his trip 
abroad. He boldly asked for a Democratic 
Senate, which would give him control of the 
treaty-making power. He said, practically: 
“Everybody shows himself bigger than 
party. I will, too. All together now! 
But you prove it and give me a party 
Senate, not a Senate picked from the best 
brains of this America, but a Democratic 
Senate, so that I can have full power in 
the Peace Conference.” The laugh that 
went up must have hit the stars, and we 
almost forgot the war to watch the election. 
Can you imagine Roosevelt in New York 
in this crisis? He held a monster meeting 
and said what he thought, through his 
teeth. * “‘Unconditional surrender for Ger- 
many, no matter what it costs” (not idle 
words—Quentin’s death in France had cost 
Roosevelt his famous boyishness of spirit), 
“and a Senate that will curb autocratic 
power in America.” Then he told his 
hearers that they would not need a key 
to understand his speech. Now power goes 
to people’s heads. Mr. Wilson had changed. 
Time and again opposition in Congress 
failed. You would hear, “Wilson always 
wins.” Always a dominating figure, he 
grew defiant, a trifle ruthless, heady. The 
American,answer to Wilson was a Republi- 


can Senate, and the Senators were put there 
to balance him. When he decided to go to 
Europe he simply said he was going. He 
did not ask our approval, nor find out our 
wishes, nor even tell us what he was going 
to say, but did take over the cables and 
put them under government control. He 
made himself so inaccessible at that time 
that no one could get his ear. On his flying 
visit to New York he said that he returned 
to France to tell them that we backed him. 
Is that true? We don’t know what we 
think yet. We haven't made up our minds, 
We will back him when he is frank and 
when we are convinced. We can’t sign 
our souls away, all our wonderful heritages, 
without knowing all about it... . If we 
join a League of Nations, shall we prevent 
war? Or, if we join, shall we be absorbed 
and make the fight a bigger one? 


This, I believe, is a fair statement of 
the views held by many educated peo- 
ple in the United States at the time 
between armistice and peace. I heard 
just such words in the City Club of 
New York, in the Union League Club, 
from people in Boston and Philadelphia 
and Washington, and at many dinner- 
tables where, after the preliminary 
courtesies of conversation, there was a 
quick clash of opinion among the guests, 
husbands differing from wives, brothers 
from sisters, and friends from friends, 
over the personality and purpose of 
the President, and the practical possi- 
bilities of a League of Nations. The 
defenders of the President waived aside 
all personal issues and supported him 
ardently because they believed that it 

ras only by the application of his 
ideals, modified, no doubt, by contact 
with the actual problems of European 
states, that a new war more devastating 
to the world than the one just past 
could be prevented, and that his 
obstinacy and singleness of purpose on 
behalf of a League of Nations pointed 
him out as the Man of Destiny who 
would lead humanity out of the jun- 
gle to a higher plane of civilized phi- 
losophy. 

That was my own view of his mission 
and character, though now I think he 
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perhaps failed at the: Peace Conference 
in carrying out the principles of his own 
Fourteen Points, and weakened under 
the pressure of the governing powers of 
France, Belgium, and England, who 
desired revenge as well as reparation, 
and the death of German militarism 
under the heel of an Allied militarism 
based on the old German philosophy 
of might. If the President failed it 
was largely because he insisted upon 
playing “a lone hand,” and did not 
have .the confidence of his country be- 
hind him, nor its understanding of his 
purpose. 

America, during the time of my visit, 
was afraid of taking too strong a lead 
in the resettlement of Europe. So far 
from wishing to “boss the show,” as 
some people suspected, most Americans 
had an unnatural timidity, and one 
count of their charge against Wilson 
was his obstinacy in his dealings with 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau. It 
was a consciousness of ignorance about 
European problems which made _ the 
Americans draw back from strong de- 
cisions, and above all it was the fear 
of being “dragged in” to new wars, 
not of their concern, which made them 
deeply suspicious of the League of 
Nations. In many conversations -I 
found this fear the dominant thought. 
“Tf you people want to fight one another 
again, you will have to do without 
us,” said American soldiers just back 
from the front. “No more crusades 
for us!” said others. ‘‘ American isola- 
tion—and a plague on all your little 
nations!” said civilians as well as 
soldiers. Bitter memories of French 
“economy”’ spoiled for American sol- 
diers the romance of the Lafayette 
tradition. “I lost my leg,” said one 
man, “for a country which charged for 
the trenches where we fought, and for 
people who put up their prices three 
hundred per cent. when the American 
armies came to rescue them. France 
can go to hell as far as I’m concerned.” 
. . . Nevertheless, it became more clear 
to thinking minds in America that the 
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days of “isolation” were gone, and 
that for good or evil the United States 
is linked up by unbreakable bonds of 
interest and responsibility with other 
great powers of the world. Never again 
‘an she be indifferent to their fate. If 
another great convulsion happens in 
Europe, American troops will again be 
there, quicker than before, because her 
action in the last war and her share of 
the terms of peace have made _ her 
responsible in honor for the safety of 
certain peoples and the upholding of 
certain agreements. The Atlantic has 
sbrunk in size to a narrow strip of water 
and the sky is a corridor which will be 
quickly traversed by aircraft before the 
next great war. But these physical 
conditions which are changing by me- 
chanical development, altering the time- 
tables of traffic, are of no account com- 
pared with the vast change that hap- 
pened in the world when the Stars and 
Stripes fluttered in the fields of France 
and Flanders, when the bodies of 
America’s heroic youth were laid to rest 
there under little white crosses, and when 
the United States of America entered 
into an intimate and enduring relation- 
ship with Great Britain and Frante. 
The effect of this change is not yet 
apparent in its fullness. America is 
still in a state of transition, watching, 
studying, thinking, feeling, and talking 
herself into convictions which will 
alter the fate of the world. I believe 
with all my heart and soul that Ameri- 
ca’s relationship with Europe will be 
all the better for Europe. I believe 
that the spirit of the American people 
is essentially and unalterably demo- 
eratic, and that as far as their power 
goes it will be used against the tyranny 
of military castes and attempted op- 
pression of peoples. I believe that the 


influence of this spirit, visible to me 
in many people I met, will be of enor- 
mous benefit to England and France, 
because it will be used as an arbitrating 
factor in the conflict which is bound 
to come in both those countries between 
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fluence-of America will be the deter- 
mining. power in the settlement of Ire- 
land on a basis of common sense free 
from the silly old fetishes of historical 
enmities on both sides. It will inter- 
vene to give a chance of life to the 
German race after they have paid the 
forfeit for their guilt in the last war, and 
will, I am certain, react against the 
stupid philosophy of enduring ven- 
geance with its desire to make a slave- 
state in Central Europe, which. still 
animates bloedy-minded men _ and 
women so passionate of revenge that 
that are kindling the fires of another 
terrible and devastating war. 

The United States of America is bound 
up with the fate of Europe, but its peo- 
ple will still remain rather aloof in 
mentality from the passions of European 
nations, and will be more judicial in 
their judgment because of that. In- 
stinctively, rather than intellectually, 
Americans will act in behalf of demo- 
cratic rights against autocratic plots. 
They will not allow the Russian people 
to be hounded back under the heels of 
grand-dukes and under the lash of the 
knout. They will be inclined to sup- 
port a League of Nations not as a 
machinery to stifle popular progress 
by a combination of governments, but 
as a court for the reform of international 
laws and the safeguarding of liberty. 
Europe will not be able to ignore the 
judgment of America. That country 
is, as I said, the rich uncle whose tem- 
per they must consult because of grati- 
tude for favors to come—and because 
of wealth and power in the world’s 
markets. 

America is at the threshold of her 
supreme destiny in the world. By her 
action in the war, when for the first 
time her strength was revealed as a 
mighty nation, full grown and conscious 
of power, she has attained the -highest 
place among the peoples, and her will 
shall prevail if it is based upon justice 
and liberty. I believe that America’s 
destiny will be glorious for mankind, 
not because I think that the individual 


American is a better, nobler, more 
spiritual being than the individual 
Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian, 
but because I see, or think I see#that 
this great country is inspired more 
than any other nation among the 
big powers by the united organized 
qualities of simple, commonplace peo- 
ple, with kindness of heart, indepen- 
dence of spirit, and sincerity of ideas, 
free from the old heritage of caste, 
snobbishness, militarism, and _fetish- 
worship which~still lingers among the 
Junkers of Europe. They are a middle- 
class empire, untainted by imperial 
ambition or ancient traditions of over- 
lordship. They are governed by mid- 
dle-class sentiment. They put all prob- 
lems of life to the test of that simplicity 
which is found in middle-class homes, 
where neither anarchy is welcome nor 
aristocratic privilege. America is the 
empire of the wage-earner, where even 
her plutocrats have but little power 
over the independence of the people. 
It is a nation of nobodies great with the 
power of the common man and the plain 
sense that governs his way of life. 
Other nations are still ruled by their 
“somebodies” —by their pomposities 
and high panjandrums. But it is the 
nobodies whose turn is coming in 
history, and America is on their side. 
In that great federation of United 
States I saw, even in a brief visit, pos- 
sible dangers that may spoil America’s 
chance. I saw a luxury of wealth in 
New York and other cities which may 
be a vicious canker in the soul of the 
people. I saw a_ sullen discontent 
among wage-earners and home-coming 
soldiers because too many people had 
an unfair share of wealth. I met 
American Junkers who would use the 
military possibilities of the greatest 
army in the world for imperialistic 
adventures and world dominance. I 
heard of anarchy being whispered 
among foreign-born masses in American 
cities and passed over to other laborers 
not of foreign origin. In the censership 
of news I saw the first and most-eminous 
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sign of government autocracy desiring 
to work its will upon the people by 
keeping them in ignorance and warping 
their opinions; and now and then I 
was conscious of an intolerance of free 


thought which happened to conflict 
with popular sentiment, as ruthless 
as in Russia during Czardom. I saw 


hatred based on ignorance and the 
brute spirit of men inflamed by war. 
But these were only accidental things, 
to be found wherever humanity is 
crowded, and after my visit to America 


AN 
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I came away with memories, which are 
still strong in my heart, of a people 
filled with vital energy, kind in heart, 
sincere and simple in their ways of 
thought and speech, idealistic in emo- 
tion, practical in conduct, and demo- 
cratic by faith and upbringing. The 
soul of America is clean and strong and 
free; and the power that comes out of 
it will, I think and hope and pray, be 
used to gain the liberties of other 
nations, and to help forward the welfare 
of the human family. 


A HILL 


TAGGARD 


N Greece the shadows slept as still, 
In Rome the hills were arched as high, 
Their wind now blows my hair, and will 
Stir other maidens’ when I die. 


And leaves that print the dust with lines, 
And pebbles rubbed and rounded blue, 
And baby burrs, like porcupines, 
Looked this way when the Nile was new. 


And dust, to Babylonian feet 
Was pollen soft, and good to tread. 
The bees that mumble in this heat 
Made the same honey for their bread. 


And early with the sun, and late 
Crept the same shades, and flew the same 
White flags of clouds across the straight 
Horizon of another name. 


Men chipped us messages in stone, 
The careful stories of their kings— 

But they were dumb about their own 
Small pleasant things. 
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THE CHILDREN OF MOUNT PYB 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HE doctor leaned forward, pointing 
with his stethoscope to the noble 
sweep of valley, shelving downward to 
the silver writhings of the Chinken 
River, then up again to Mount Pyb and 
the clouds. 

“Across the river, and beyond that 
field of rye. Then a sheep-pasture on the 
left, just at the edge of the wood. Got 
the sheep-pasture?”’ 

[I got it; the wabbling hurry of sheep 
being like no other motion even at that 
distance. 

“* Now the grove of sugar-maples—and 
that’s the Taney farm. The red speck is 
the barn and the white speck is the 
house. If you had a glass there’d be a 
black speck for old Miss Taney and an- 
other for her cat.” 

He hesitated, and when he resumed 
there was something abrupt and trou- 
bled in his manner. 

**T was the one who gave her that cat. 
Might just as well have been a gray one, 
only I didn’t stop to think. She’s rather 
hump-backed, and so of course the cat 
likes to get up on her shoulders. We live 
in Cotton Mather’s time here. Ghosts 
and witches—psychie stuff. Our people, 
especially the French, don’t stand the 
combination of Miss Taney and her cat 
very well. I make it a point to look in 
when I can. You ought to get out. Go 
over and look at her sweet peas.”” He 
rose, stuffing his stethoscope into his 
pocket. “She’s got bushels of them and 
likes to give them away.” 

“TI might go after supper,” I said. 
“Tt’s light until nine.” 

At that his face was brighter than at 
any time since he had come in. “I'll be 
around for you,” he said. 

His little car sputtered up before the 


door at about seven, while the sunshine, 
though level, was still at its full bright- 
ness. We passed the river by the state 
road, but almost at once had to turn 
into a narrow ribbon of yellow sand, 
where the car complained and threat- 
ened grievously until we slid aside into 
a broad, closely nibbled pasture. We 
headed across this for half a mile toward 
a high stone wall. At this wall we halted. 
I looked at my medical man with ques- 
tion and reproach. 

“It’s high time,” he said, “for you to 
be taking some exercise. I'll help you 
over. Tin Lizzie will stand.” 

“Have I improved so much since yes- 
terday?” said I, preparing to climb. 
“Then you were telling me to sit around 
the verandas and drink milk while I let 
people wait on me.” 

He was quite undisturbed. 

“IT hadn’t seen the old lady then,” he 
answered. “She was pretty low in her 
mind when I came up here last night. 
You see— Well, to tell the truth, some 
boys had been tormenting her cat. 
Didn’t hurt it much, but bothered her 
considerably, and, though she’s pretty 
deaf, I shouldn’t wonder if something 
they said carried. I’m going to kill a 
few of those young demons as soon as I 
get around to it, but in the mean time 
I want her chirked up a bit. This isn’t 
enough exercise to hurt a sick hen.” 

I climbed the stone wall without fur- 
ther comment. Thence we dived under 
the branches of an orchard and came 
rather suddenly upon the sagging porch, 
where, upon the steps, Miss Taney was 
sitting, her cat upon her shoulders as the 
doctor had foretold. 

“How are you, Aunt Mitty?” he 
boomed, deafening me in the effort to 
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THE CHILDREN 
pierce her deafness. ‘‘Here’s Mrs. Ben- 
ton, a patient of mine. She needs chirk- 
ing up and I thought you could show her 
your sweet peas. I’ve got to go on to 
make another call. You ladies can visit 
for an hour or so till you hear Tin Lizzie 
honk.” 

The little creature gave me a long 
appraising look from the biggest and 
loneliest black eyes I have ever seen. 
Her face was wrinkled over every part of 
its surface in tiny lines like a shrunken 
winter apple, and some of the bright 
color of long-past youth had been caught 
and held in its crumpled surface. The 
wig was pathetically evident, shiny and 
black, almost metallic, and a_ little 
askew, so that a wisp of soft white hair 
emerged and curled over her ear. 

The cat’s golden eyes, its round face 
cheek by cheek with hers, looked at me 
as intently as her black ones. I seemed 
to understand something of the valley’s 
attitude. 

“I don’t know as I’m dressed fit to see 
company,”’ said Miss Taney, shyly. Yet 
her attire, silken and rustling, spoke 
loudly of careful preparation for com- 
pany. 

“I’m a little deaf,” she remarked, 
when the doctor had left us together. 1 
contrived to throw into my nod and smile 
that, although I was surprised and sym- 
pathetic, really it was a matter of little 
consequence to people of superior intel- 
ligence like herself. 

“A little hard of hearing. I guess I’m 
getting old. If you’d like some sweet 
peas, you can follow the smell around to 
the side and pick as many as you like. 
I’m feeling kind of stiff in the joints to- 
night. Once I get down, I don’t get up 
very easy.” 

There was a weakness in the old voice 
and a tremulousness of the veined hands 
that made me understand the doctor’s 


solicitude. My heart grew hot as my 
imagination rehearsed that lightly 


sketched scene with the cruel boys. The 
cat’s splendid eyes met mine with some- 
thing that was like friendly under- 
standing. 
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“Here are matters,”’ I understood him 
to say, “that should not all be left to the 
discretion of a cat, however intelligent, 
though I do what I may.” 

Throwing into my smile to Miss 
Taney as much interest in sweet peas 
and gratitude for her offer as I was able, 
I went around to the side, following a 
smell so poignantly sweet, so drowsily 
eloquent of the spirit of midsummer, that 
the little patch of weed-surrounded gar- 
den into which I entered seemed hardly 
adequate to explain it. 

Indeed, the sweet-pea bed was no 
more than ten feet long, but, though the 
strangling weeds stood tall all about it, 
they had not entered the charmed spot. 
The pink and purple flowers had bravely 
taken up the fight in their own behalf, 
and, reaching over, had met their foes 
half-way, drawing their tendrils tightly 
about the green heads of dock and pig- 
weed. 

I gathered a double handful, purple, 
pink, blue, and returned with them to 
Miss Taney, making elaborate panto- 
mime of appreciation, whereat she 
seemed pleased, but in a faint, far-off 
way. With pain I understood that Miss 
Taney was feeling, this evening, that she 
was about through with her sweet peas. 

The shadow of the opposite mountain 
was climbing the slope behind us. The 
road by which I had come was engulfed, 
then the pasture, and the trunks of the 
apple-trees, though the tops remained 
alight for some time longer. It found us 
on the porch and crept swiftly over our 
knees, up to our lips and eyes, and so no 
more, though by turning about we could 
see from the eastern end of the porch 
how Mount Pyb was still ablaze. 

Miss Taney shifted so that her gaze 
was full upon it, where its foot ran down 
almost into the field of rye. 

“TI guess I’m growing old,” she said 
again. 

When she moved the cat arched his 
back, yawned, and leaped down. He 
limped slightly from his experiences with 
the boys, but disregarded it heroically. 
With the coming of the shadow he was 
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waking up. He took a position in front 
of us, putting his ears forward alertly, 
watching the invisible life in the grass. 

“The mountain,” observed Miss 
Taney, “hain’t changed much in eighty 
year. That field there, Farmer Tobin 
had it in rye just the same as now, eighty 
year ago this summer. Great-granther of 
Farmer Tobin as is now. I remember 
because I went through it, time I got 
lost up the mountain. Leastways,” she 
mused, “they called it being lost and I 
didn’t contradict. Children weren’t al- 
lowed to contradict when I was young. 
I was spry and healthy as a child. There 
wa’n’t no sign then my shoulders was 
going bad. Afterward I was sick a spell.” 

As the shadow, having covered us in, 
crept up the mountain also, a small wind 
sprang up, and all the voices of the grass 
and forest awoke, first one by one, then 
chorus after chorus, in full ery, as rhyth- 
mic as though kept in order by some 
invisible baton. Deep within the moun- 
tain’s heart a solitary whippoorwill be- 
gan. Miss Taney, in spite of her deaf- 
ness, took an attitude of listening. 

“Used to be a whippoorwill sang all 
night. I’m too deef to hear him now. 
Eighty year ago I used to hear him. 
Time I was lost I got quite clost to him. 
He was tame as anything with the other 
children. But me, I acted so foolish. If 
I'd been content to stay longer maybe 
he’d have come to me, too.” 

She sighed and with the sigh I felt the 
twentieth-century dusk dissolve into the 
dusk of eighty years ago. The cat, 
crouching belly to earth and forgetful of 
his lame paw, ran swiftly into the long 
grass. An owl hooted and swift bats 
darted about our heads with eldritch 
squeakings. Without further preamble, 
Miss Taney told me her story. I judged 
she had thus told it to herself every 
night for eighty years. Whether she had 
ever before spoken it aloud to a listener 
I do not know, but I think not, and that 
I am the only one who has ever known 
what happened up on the mountain 
when a little child of seven fled there— 
eighty years ago. 


I don’t know how old I was when J 
first saw the children, but I know twas 
before I could walk very steady and the 
field was in hay. I got lost in it one day 
and moused around in it, kind of whim- 
pering till I heard sounds of children 
playing. I went toward ’em and came 
out to the edge of the field where there’s 
rocks and bushes and the mountain be- 
gins to go up. There wasn’t nobody 
around, after all, and I was pretty sleepy 
and, there being some soft, short grass 
there, the kind that grows in dark circles, 
I cuddled down in it and went to sleep. 
When I woke up there was a girl and 
boy looking at me. They was real pretty 
children. I'd never seen ’em before, but 
I liked ’em real well. I was such a little 
thing I couldn’t talk much or under- 
stand, but they seemed having an argu- 
ment. Girl wanted to take me off with 
them; boy didn’t"seem to think they'd 
ought. He had his way that time and 
they took me back the way I'd come, 
through the hay, me holding a hand of 
each. I guess my mother ’d been wor- 
ried. She spanked me. 

“When I was crying about having 
been spanked I looked and they was 
peeking at me out of the edge of the hay, 
looking like they was crying, too. 

“After that I used to see ’em ‘most 
every day. Somehow we never talked 
together like what you’d call talking, 
though I used to understand ’em and 
they understood me. I began to go to 
school when I was four and there was a 
piece of lonely road where I used to be 
afraid of cows and cross dogs. One day 
I did meet a cow there and she put down 
her horns at me. I was so scared I 
couldn’t move, and the boy he come out 
and she run. After that they used to see 
me through that-piece regular. Having 
such good times with them, I didn’t 
mind so much not being able to make 
friends with the children at the school. 
I was the littlest and not very strong. 
I'd ’a’ been real lonesome if it hadn’t 
been for the children from the mountain. 

“IT wasn’t more than six when my 
father died and my mother married 
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again. My stepfather was a drinking 
man, hard on animals and humans. I 
guess she was pretty sorry after she done 
it. I was awful scared of him. Children 
don’t have to do anything to get pun- 
ished by that kind of man. Queer the 
way some folks act. You'd think the 
devil was in ’em. Time I run away I 
was seven, a mite of a thing. Him, he 
was big as a house and strong as a bull. 
There was rye in the field same as now, 
and I legged through it fast as I could 
pelt, him after me. 

“T saw the children waiting right in 
that same round patch of grass. Leaning 
toward me, they was, and waving to me 
to hurry. I ran, and when I got there 
they took me one by each hand and we 
just scooted up that mountain like any- 
thing. When we got up on a clift where 
we could look down and see the farm and 
everything spread out I could make him 
out fallen all across that patch of grass 
like as if he’d tripped on something. Me, 
I was scared I'd done something wicked, 
but they laughed and clapped their 
hands like it was a goed joke, and took 
me by the hands and we went on. I mis- 
trusted my mother wouldn’t have per- 
mitted me, but ’s long ’s I was up there, 
anyway, I thought I might ’s well keep 
on and see where the children lived.” 

Here Miss Taney hesitated, her fingers 
pleating the fabric of her apron with em- 
barrassment. 

“T dunno,’’ she went on, at last, “how 
to describe the sort of place there was up 
there. You'd likely think I was making 
it up if I tried. They wa’n’t no gipsies. 
We had a nice dinner. Not like any food 
I ever see, but real tasty. In the after- 
noon they took me to their school. They 
had a nice teacher.” Her voice grew 
shyer and more reluctant. 

“Tt wasn’t ‘rithmetic nor g’ography 
they was studying, nor yet reading and 
spelling, yet it seemed easy to under- 
stand and real interestin’. Only now I 
disremember what it was all about. No, 
I can’t remember the least thing. 

‘When it come along teatime I was 
beginning to get homesick. I didn’t eat 
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much, though they had nice things. 
After tea they was going to play games, 
but “twas getting late and I was sleepy 
and wanting my ma. They wanted me 
to go to bed in their house, but, no, I 
wouldn’t. Wouldn't do anything. You 
know how contrary children can be. I 
begun to cry, and somebody ”’—Miss 
Taney hesitated as though feeling for 
some further description of the one in 
authority—“some grown-up person,” 
was all she brought forth, “said if I 
wasn’t going to be happy there I'd have 
to go back. The girl she began to ery 
at letting me go, and the boy acted like 
he wanted to cry. He didn’t want me to 
go no more than she did. He was a 
good-looking boy. I ‘ain’t never seen 
anybody since that reminded me of him. 
He didn’t say much, but ’twas plain 
enough how he felt about my goin’. 

“Well, the upshot was they took me 
down to the edge of the mountain. They 
wouldn’t come up to the door—just kissed 
me good-by and left me at the same 
patch of grass where I'd seen ’em first. 

“T hadn't taken but about a step when 
I begun to think about my stepfather 
and decided I wanted to stay with them, 
after all, instead of going home, but 
they'd gone awful quick. I called to ’em 
and ran into the woods a piece, but it 
was awful dark and they didn’t answer, 
so I got scared the bears would get me 
and ran toward the kitchen window light 
fast ’s I could. 

“There was neighbors in and my 
mother was settin’ in her rocker with her 
best dress and white apron on. Just as I 
come up the path she got up and come 
to the door again, shadin’ her eyes to 
look, one of the neighbors holdin’ her by 
the arm kind of comfortin’. The light 
shone out on me standin’ there, scared 
to come in, my eyes, she used to tell me, 
shinin’ like a deer’s in the light of a 
camp-fire. 

“She jumped for me and begun to cry 
like I never see the beat. I thought I was 
goin’ to get a whippin’, but she never 
touched me. She never laid hand en me 
in punishment after that day. 
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“Seems my stepfather was dead. 
They’d found him out at the foot of the 
mountain and thought he'd fell over the 
clift, but it must ‘a’ been some kind of 
fit. He was a real violent man and red- 
faced. I guess it was a fit. And they'd 
been thinkin’ I was dead, too. Some 
thought maybe he’d killed me before he 
fell. They'd been looking for me all over 
the mountain, firin’ guns and the like. I 
guess I didn’t hear because I was so busy 
playin’. 

“T never seen them children since. 
Before my back got bad I used to go all 
over the mountain, looking. Sometimes 
when I sit here looking up the mountain 
like this I get a notion they must still 
be up there somewhere, and not old, 
neither. Being old is queer. Times I 
don’t feel old myself. More as if I was 
shut up in a shell, and if I could shuck it 
off P'd come out young. 

‘Often I’ve tried to remember what it 
was they was learning to that school. I 
went to district school after I got back, 
but there never seemed no meanin’ in 
the things they taught. I didn’t get on. 
So I ‘ain’t never had much education. 
Other children, they picked on me, too.” 

Tin Lizzie’s horn blew, and a moment 
after the doctor came toward us through 
a galaxy of fireflies. 

Before joining us he went around to 
the sweet-pea bed and brought back, 
with gestures of satisfaction, a large 
bunch of sweet peas, and, having helped 
her up, gave her his arm into the house, 
lit her lamp, brought in wood for morn- 
ing, and stood over her while she ate 
some bread and milk and took medicine 
that he poured out. He was loath to leave 
her and so was I. The mountain was so 
huge and she so small and lonely. And 
who could tell what the boys would do 
next? Her eyes, as she accepted his pet- 
ting, glowed like an elf’s with pleasure. 

At last he bellowed good-night to her 
and I kissed her cheek. 

“We'll both come to-morrow,” he 
shouted. 

She smiled oddly, but made no reply. 
We coud not be sure that she had heard. 
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On our way home, we planned spir- 
itedly in her behalf. I believe I was 
even more perturbed about her than the 
doctor. I dreamed of her when I finally 
slept, confusing in some unintelligible 
manner the child of seven, with Miss 
Taney at eighty-seven. The sweet peas 
that I had brought home with me domi- 
nated the dream, and when I woke out 
of it before dawn, the whippoorwills 
seemed busy with the same theme and 
the whole night curiously alive, a tangle 
of invisible threads of activity. I 
thought once I saw a light moving about 
the Taney farm, and was troubled, until 
it resolved itself into a near-by firefly. 

The doctor came for me at nine 
o'clock. I had prepared a basket of deli- 
vacies carefully chosen to indicate not 
charity, but courtesy, and with these I 
placed my own luncheon, since I intended 
spending the day there. 

It was a hot midsummer morning. A 
light haze hung in the air and the birds 
were still. When Tin Lizzie fell silent at 
the stone wall there was no sound any- 
where except the dry whir of grass- 
hoppers. Miss Taney was nowhere in 
sight, and the door stood open. 

“No use knocking or calling,”’ said he. 
“You goin. I'll see if she’s outside.” 

The house was in rigid order—braided 
mats, grandfather’s clock ticking slowly 
like a meditative footfall, rush-bottom 
chairs, old china—everything expressive 
of Miss Taney. 

No, not entirely in order, for on the 
dining-table lay a great quantity of 
sweet peas, already drooping from lack 
of water. Nor were they merely thrown 
down there. 

Have you ever seen a feast of strange 
objects set forth by children at their 
play? 

There were three heaps of blossoms 
ruthlessly snipped from their stems, one 
heap of pink and white, one of purple, 
one of purple and red, and three of Miss 
Taney’s plates were set about the table— 
tiny plates, just what children would 
love for a party. On one of these plates 
a few blossoms were scattered. 
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I could make nothing out of it, though 
I stared at it and about the room while 
the clock ticked long seconds. 

A partly open door revealed her bed- 
room, and with a feeling of growing 
anxiety I pushed it wider. 

There was only the round print of her 
head on the pillow, the covers turned 
back as though she had just risen, but 
her neat shoes, primly toeing out, stood 
at the bed’s foot, and a black-and-white 
calico, such as I should have expected 
Miss Taney to assume for morning wear, 
was arranged precisely over a chair. But 
Miss Taney was not the person to leave 
her bed unaired and unmade till ten 
o'clock in the morning, and a chill of 
foreboding was already settling about 
my heart when my eye lit upon an object 
which set my pulses racing. This was 
Miss Taney’s black wig hanging beside 
the mirror. Wherever she was she might 
easily be wearing shoes or dress unac- 
counted for by the tally of her ward- 
robe, but not another wig, nor was it 
possible for her to have left her house 
voluntarily without it. 

“She doesn’t seem to be about,” said 
the doctor. 

I turned quickly. He also was eying 
the wig with anxiety and dismay. 

“You stay here,” he directed, when 
our glances had met in silent and 
alarmed consultation. I heard him go- 
ing through the house, poking around 
the attic, then burrowing among hollow- 
sounding barrels in the cellar. 

When he came up he stopped to 
tell me he was going about the farm 
again, and he puckered his forehead 
and shook his head over the little feast 
of fading sweet peas on the dining-room 
table. 

“Seemed sane enough last night,” he 
muttered. He sighed heavily as he 
went out, this time, I knew, to pay 
special attention to the barn, an old 
well, and the cistern, to weedy fence- 
corners and patches of low growth. 

I saw him from the window contem- 
plating thoughtfully the field of rye, and 
then he entered it at the angle which 
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° 
would take him by the shortest way to 
the mountain’s foot. 

He came back hurriedly. 

“Tm going after some valley men,” 
said he. “It doesn’t seem possible, but I 
believe she has strayed up there. I 
found this”—he showed me a wilting 
spray of sweet peas—‘in a patch of 
grass at the edge of the field, and some 
one had broken through the rye no later 
than last night.” 

It was plain enough now, I thought, 
with tears—and following so logically 
upon the story of her childhood she had 
told me! All these years she had been 
longing for those dream children. Eighty 
years! And telling me the story had 
brought it back too plainly. In a dream 
she had thought that she found them 
at last, and had followed them—to her 
death, first feasting them after child- 
hood’s custom with flowers. 

I stayed there all that summer day, 
but she did not come. Neither did the 
cat appear, and in this I found some 
comfort, for it certain that 
wherever she had gone she had one living 
companion. 

I saw the valley men go by, and, 
thoughtfully attentive, enter the field. 

But although, forgetful of suspicion 
and gossip, and grown suddenly neigh- 
borly and kind, they searched the 
mountain to its peak and back again 
with all the woodcraft they possessed, 
they did not find her that day — nor 
any day. 

When it was very dark, the doctor 
came for me, and for a while, loath to 
leave the house with its mystery unex- 
plained, we sat on the step as we had sat 
with her the evening before. 

I told him something of the story she 
had given me, and he nodded his head 
in sad confirmation of my theory. 

One of the searchers came out of the 
woods, a shadowy figure which we 
watched keenly as it drew near 
through the rye. Behind him a whip- 
poorwill was loud and joyous. He 
joined us and sat down dispiritedly 
on the lowest step. 


a 


seemed 
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if “Tf there’s a inch of old Pyb we ’ain’t 

gone over I'll eat it,”’ said he. “ Damned 

if I don’t think the old girl’s flew off on 

a broomstick just like folks said she 

could if she had a mind. She ain’t up 
he there, nohow. We run into some city 
folks. At least their young uns. Couldn't 
| seem to come across their folks, though 
I don’t see how we could miss ’em, 
either, going over everything the way we 
did. I'd ’a’ spanked them little cusses if 
I could ‘a’ caught ’em. Yes, sir! I'd ’a’ 
give ‘em something they couldn’t buy at 
: the store. Just laughing and poking fun 
when I asked them where their pa was 


and if they’d seen anything of a poor old 
| woman lost on the mountain. Seemed to 
think ‘twas best joke they'd ever heard. 

4, They had a black cat with em was the 
: spit *n’ image of Miss Taney’s cat, but 


they wouldn’t answer when I asked ’em 
where they got it. The black-eyed one 
was the worst. Pretty as a picture and 
the blackest eyes I ever see in any head 
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The others was 


except Miss Taney’s. 
tow-heads.”’ 

In spite of his anger he chuckled at 
some specific memory of their naughti- 
ness. 

“T’d sure like to ’a’ got hold of that 
black one for about a minute.” 

The whippoorwill had stopped _ his 
tumult while the man was speaking. 
Almost there was a listening silence. At 
the end of the report he broke out di- 
rectly overhead, sweet and triumphant. 
The deep-throated chuckle at the begin- 
ning of his note was clearer than I had 
ever heard it. 

* G-whippoorwill!—G-whippoorwill!” 

Then, as though he had been an elfin 
messenger and had accomplished his mis- 
sion, we saw him for a moment dark 
against the sky, returning to the moun- 
tain, and at intervals heard his note 
more faintly until it blended indistin- 
guishably with the rest of the summer 
night’s chorus. 


IN WINTER 


BY BRAEL CORLYN 


ELTING like ghosts into the silver snow 
The dim trees falter through the twilight gray: 
But on a mountain summit far away, 
One small pink western tip, dawn’s colors grow, 
Till the dull sky is spread with crimson glow, 
And fringed along the east with golden light. 


Now let the world fling off its mask of night, 


While mount.ins flame like torches all arow! 


Acclaimed by rose and trembling amethyst, 


Hail, sun! 


Behold a world all white—snow-white 





Spread for thy golden feet to tread in light, 
And strewn by little streams with wreaths of mist. 
Did ever spring or summer rise to greet 





More royally the coming of thy feet? 
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POLAND UNDER THE POLES 


BY HARRY 


ITH every mile the train carried 

me forward into Poland it was 
easier to understand why the loss of the 
province of Posen had been so serious a 
blow to the hungry German Empire. 
Here were no arid, sandy stretches, but 
an endless expanse of rich black loam, 
capable of feeding many times its rather 
sparse population. If it had been 
“pumped dry” by the former oppress- 
ors, it was already 


A. FRANCK 


phere of the great city into which we 
rumbled at sunset, a city which huge 
new sign-boards on the station platform 
stridently announced was no _ longer 
Posen, but * Poznan.” 

The same spirit that had led the Poles 
to impress so forcibly upon the traveler 
the fact that the city in which he had 
just arrived was now called Poznan 
(pronounced Poznanya) had manifested 

itself in a thousand 





well on the road to 
Wheat, 
corn, and potatoes 
covered the flat 
plains to the hori- 
zon on either 
hand. Cattle and 
sheep were by no 
means rare; pigs, 
goats, ducks, and 
chickens flocked 


about every village 


recovery. 


and farm - house, 
evidently living in 
complete equality 
with the human 
inhabitants. There 
were other sugges- 
tions that we were 
approaching the 
easy-going East. 


— 


Men in high Rus- 





other changes. In 
so far as time had 
permitted, every 
official sign - board 
had already been 
rendered into Pol- 
ish, and the detest- 
ed German ones 
cast into outer 
darkness. Only 
those familiar with 
the Slavic tongue of 
the new rulers 
could have guessed 
what all those glit- 
teringly-new enam- 
elled placards that 
adorned the still 
Boche-featured sta- 
tion were com- 
manding them to 
do or not to do. 





sian boots saun- 
tered behind their 
draft animals with 
the leisureliness of those who know that 
the world was not built in a day, nor yet 
inayear. Churches of Oriental aspect, 
with steep roofs that were still not Gothic, 
broke the sameness of the prevailing 
German architecture. There was some- 
thing softly un-occidental in the atmos- 
VoLt. CXL.—No. 835.—14 


WEIGHING CABBAGE LEAVES 


Every street in 
town had been bap- 
tized into the new 
faith and gaily boasted that fact on 
every corner. For a time the names had 
been announced in both languages, as in 
Metz; but a month or more before my 
arrival the radicals had prevailed and 
the older placards had been abolished. 
True, in most cases the new ones were 

















SOLDIERS OF THE 


merely translations of the old. But what 
did it help the German resident who had 
neglected to learn Polish to know that 
the “Alte Markt” was still the “Old 
Market,” so long as he could not recog- 
nize it under the designation of 
“Stary Rynek’’? 
the sensation of waking up some morn- 
ing to find that “Main Street” has be- 
come “Ulica 
that the street-car vou had always taken 
no longer runs to “ Forest Park,” but to 
“Ovgrott Lass.” 
Nothing but the 


defied quick change, such as post-boxes 


new 
Imagine, if you can, 


Glowna,” or to discover 


few things which 
or names deeply cut into stone fagades, 
had escaped the all-embracing renova- 
tion. Indeed, many of these had been 
deliberately defaced. The 
Haltestelle der Strassenbahn high up on 
the trollev-supports had been daubed 
with red paint, though they were still 
recognizable to motormen and would-be 
Many business houses had 


cast-iron 


passengers. 


followed the official lead, and private 
signs were more apt than not to have 
the German words that had once called 
attention to the excellence of the wares 














NEW POLISH ARMY 





within crudely effaced, or changed to 
the new tongue. Sometimes it was not 
merely the language that had been al- 
tered, but the whole tenor of the pro- 
prietor’s allegiance. A popular under- 
ground beer-hall in the heart of town was 
no longer the “* Bismarck Tunnel,” but 
the “Tunnel Wilson.” German trucks 
thundering by on their iron tires bore the 
white eagle of Poland instead of the 
black Prussian bird of prey. German 
newspapers were still published, but as 
the streets they mentioned were no- 
where to be found in all Poznan their 
advertisements and much of their news 
were rather pointless. 

Having effaced the lingual reminders 
of their late oppressors, the Poznanian- 
had proceeded to pay their respects to 
the bronze heroes they had left behind. 
The Germans, as is their custom, had 
littered the public squares with statues 
of their chief sword - brandishers, in 
gigantic size—tender reminders to the 
conquered people of the blessings that 
had been forced upon them. Their 
downfall had been sudden and uncere- 
monious. Some had descended so hastily 
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that the allegorical figures at their feet 
had suffered the fate so often overtaking 
faithful henchmen of the fallen mighty. 
The stone image of an old woman repre- 
senting “Sorrow” looked doubly sor- 
rowlul with broken nose, legs, and fin- 
gers. Kaiser Friedrich, Doctor Bismarck 
with his panacea of “blood and iron,” 
the world - famed 


Wilhelm, had _ all 


Warsaw or Galizia now and then broke 
the red-banded monotony. But the only 
universal sign of new fealty was the sil- 
ver double-eagle. This gleamed every- 
where. Men in civilian garb wore it on 
their hats or in their coat lapels; women 
adorned their bodices with it; boys and 
girls proudly displayed it in some con- 

spicuous — position. 

It fluttered on a 





left be hind them 
imposing pedestals, 
like university 
chairs awaiting ex- 
ponents of newer | 
and more lasting 
doctrines. Here and | 
there a statue had | 
remained, because 
it was Polish, but 
these were few and | 
small and tucked 
away into the more 
obscure corners. 

Next to its 
change of tongue, 
the most striking 
feature of the new 
Poznan was its mil- 
itary aspect. The 
streets swarmed 
with soldiers even {= 






Polish shop - front; 
it stared from the 
covers of newly ap- 
peared books, pam- 
phlets, music- 
sheets in the pop- 
ular tongue; the 
very church spires 
had replaced their 
crosses with it. One 
could buy the resur- 
rected insignia, of 
any size or mate- 
rial, in almost any 
shop — providing 
one could produce 
“legitimation pa- 
pers ” or other proof 
that it would not 
=| be used to disguise 


; thousand banners; 
it bedecked every 





during the day; in 
the evening the 
chief gathering- 
places became pulsating seas of field gray, 
forit wasstillthe garb of their former ser- 
vitude that clothed the vast majority 
of these warriors of the reborn nation. 
The silver double-eagle on his service- 
faded cap was all that was needed to turn 
a wearer of the German uniform into a 
soldier of Poland. Many still wore their 
Gott mit uns belt buckles and their Prus- 
sian buttons. A scattering minority, 
officers for the most part, were con- 
spicuous in the full new Polish uniform— 
double - breasted with a forest - green 
tinge. The high, square cap, distinctive 
only of the province of Poznan, was in 
considerable evidence; the less cumber- 
some headgear of military visitors from 


a German as a Pole. 

An overabun- 

dance of swords 

tended to give the new army a comic- 
opera aspect, but this detail was offset by 
the genuine military bearing of all but a 
few of the multitude in uniform. The 
great majority, of course, had had Ger- 
man training. Now they put the “pep” 
of a new game into the old forms of sol- 
dierly etiquette. Their two-finger salute 
was rendered with the precision of ambi- 
tious recruits and at the same time with 
the exactitude of “old-timers.” They 
sprang unfailingly to attention at sight of 
a superior officer and stood like automa- 
tons until he turned away. Yet there 
seemed to be an. un-German comrade- 
ship between the rank and file and the 
commissioned personnel, a democracy of 


. 


A POLISH WOMAN OF POZNAN 
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endeavor, a feeling that they were all 
embarked together on the same big, new 
adventure. There were, to be sure, some 
officers and a few men whose sidewalk 
manners suggested that they had learned 
Prussian ways a bit too thoroughly, but 
they were lost in a mass that had some- 
thing of the easy-going temperament of 
the East or the South. 

The Poles, evidently, are not by na- 
ture a frolicsome people, but they 
seemed to have thrown away the “lid” 
in Poznan and given free play to all the 
joy within them. Pianos were more in 
evidence than they had been during all 
the twenty months I had spent in war- 
torn Europe. Children appeared to 
have taken on a new gaiety. Night life 
was almost Parisian, except in the more 
reprehensible features of the “City of 
Light.” It may have been due only to 
a temporary difference of mood in the 
two races, but Polish Poznan struck me 
as a far more livable place than German 
Berlin. Evidently the people of the 
provinces were not letting this new at- 
tractiveness of the restored city escape 
them; the newspapers bristled with of- 





fers of reward to any one giving infor- 
mation of apartments or houses for rent. 
Underneath their merriness, however, 
the religious current of the race still ran 
strong and swift. The churches dis- 
charged multitudes daily at the end of 
morning mass; no male, be he coach- 
man, policeman, soldier, or newsboy, 
ever passed the crucifix at the end of the 
principal bridge without reverently rais- 
ing his hat. There are Protestant Poles, 
but they apparently do not live in Poz- 
nan. Now and again, too, there were 
episodes quite the opposite of gay tomake 
the city pause in the midst of its revelry 

the drunken sots in uniform, for in- 
stance, who canvassed the shops de- 
manding alms and prophesying the fir- 
ing-squad for those who declined to 
contribute. Were they not perhaps the 
outposts of Bolshevism? But all this 
was immersed in the general gaiety, 
tinged with a mild Orientalism that 
showed itself not only in the architect- 
ure, but in such leisurely customs as 
closing shops and offices from one to 
three, in defiance of nearly a century and 
a half of the sterner German influence. 























THE MUTILATED 


BASE OF A GERMAN STATUE WHICH WAS PULLED DOWN 
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It is quite possible that the increased 
liveliness of the Poznanians was as much 
due to the fact that they had plenty to 
as to their release from Teutonic 
bondage. The two things had come to- 
gether. Being perhaps the richest agri- 
cultural district of the late Empire, the 
province of Posen was 


eat 


quick to recover its 
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Germany, cost a mere seven marks, in- 
cluding the inevitable mug of beer and 
the “ten per cent. for service” that was 
exacted here also by the Aellners’ union. 
With the low rate of exchange—for Poz- 
nan was still using German money—the 
price was considerably less than it would 
have been in New 
York at the same date. 





alimentary footing, 
once its frontiers had 
against 
the all-devouring Ger- 
man. With the excep- 
tion of 
which the supply was 
well in excess of local 
needs, the exportation 
of foodstuffs toward 
the hungry west had 
absolutely 
The result 
than _ noticeable in 
Poznan; it 
spicuous, all but over- 
powering, particularly 
to those arriving from 

famished Germany. | 


been closed 


potatoes, of 


ceased. 
was more 


was con- 





TURKEL 


AUSSCIANK 
arsthtassiaer Boers . Weine 





Far from being short 
of fats, the Poles were 
over - generous with 
their grease and 
gravies. Bacon could 
be hadin any quantity 
at six marks a pound; 
eggs at thirty pfennigs 
each. Bread, brown 

but excellent, was un- 

limited. Food-tickets, 

unknown in hotels and 
‘ restaurants, were the- 
oretically required for 
a few of the principal 
articles in the shops, 
but there was little 
difficulty in purchas- 
ing without them, at 








Street after street was 

lined with a constant  ™'S - 
tantalization to the canes 
newcomer from the 

west, arousing his resentment at the ap- 
petite that was so easily satisfied after its 
constant vociferations in days gone by 
and still to come. Butcher shops dis- 
played an abundance of everything from 
frankfurters to sides of beef. Cheese, 
butter, eggs by the bushel, candy, sugar, 
sweet-meats were heaped high behind 
glass fronts that would have been slight 
protection for them in Berlin. In what 
were now known as Restauracya one 
might order a breakfast of eggs, bacon, 
milk, butter, and alli the other things the 
mere mention of which would have turned 
a German Wirt livid with rage, without so 
much as exciting a ripple on the waiter’s 
brow. At the Ratskeller of Poznan’s 
artistic old city hall a “steak and every- 
thing,” such a steak as not even a war- 
profiteer could command anywhere in 


RESTAURANT WAS FORMERLY 
* BISMARCK ” 


least with the pay- 
ment of a slight 
“premium.” On mar- 
ket-days the immense 
square allotted to them was densely 
crowded from corner by 
curiously garbed female hawkers and 
country men offering every conceivable 
product of their farms and gardens. 
Poznan still consumed a few things 
that do not appear on the American 
bill of fare, such as doves, gull eggs, 
and various species of weeds and grasses; 
but the fact remains that the well-to-do 
could get almost anything their appetites 
craved, and the poor were immensely 
better off than in any city of Germany. 
There was only one shortage that irked 
the popular soul. Expression of it rang 
incessantly in my ears tell 
America to send us tobacco!” The 
queues before tobacconists’ shops were 
as long and persistent as in Germany. 
Ragged men of the street eagerly parted 


corner to 


“e 


Please 
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with a precious fifty-pfennig “shin plas- 
ter’ for a miserable “cigarette” filled 
for only half its length with an unsuc- 
cessful imitation of tobacco. The prin- 
cipal café, having husbanded its supply 
of the genuine article, placed a thousand 
of them on sale each evening at eight, 
“as a special favor to our clients.” By 
that hourentrance 
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sters had never more than half learned 
it. In twenty years more no one would 
have dared speak Polish in public. Men 
had been given three, and even four, 
months in prison for privately teaching 
theirchildren Polish history. The schools 
were hopelessly Prussianized; the Ger- 
man teachers received a special premium 

of one thousand marks 





was quite impossible, 
and, though only two 
were allowedeach pur- 
chaser, there was noth- 
ing but the empty box 
left five minutes later. 

The story of Posen’s 
existence under Ger- 
man rule, now happily 
ended, was largely a 
repetition of what had 
already been told me 
in Bromberg. In some 
ways this region had 
been even more harsh- 
ly treated, if my in- 
formants were trust- 
worthy. Polish skilled 
workmen “clear down 
to but ton-makers” 





yay 
DOKTORSKIE 


. M.Droste J 





or more a year 
the regular salaries. 
All railway jobs went 
to Germans, except 
those of section men 
at two marks a day. 
There had been Polish 
newspapers and thea- 
ters, but they had 
never been allowed any 
freedom of thought or 
action. 

“The trouble with 
the German, orat least 
the Prussian,” one new 
official put it, “* is that 
it is his nature to get 
things by force. He 
was born that way. 
Why, the Prussians 


over 








had been driven out 
of the province. Great 
numbers had been 
more or less forcibly 
compelled to migrate into Germany. 
There were at least four hundred thou- 
sand Poles in the mines and factories of 
Westphalia. Saxony was half Polish; the 
district between Hamburg and Bremen 
was almost entirely Slavish in popula- 
tion. The Ansiedler—the German settlers 
whom the government had brought to 
Posen—had acquired all the best land. 
On the other hand, German Catholics 
were not allowed to establish themselves 
in the province of Posen, lest they join 
their co-religionists against the Protes- 
tant oppressors. Perhaps the thing that 
rankled most was the banishment of the 
Polish language from the schools. One 
could searcely speak it with one’s chil- 
dren at home, for fear of their using it 
before the teacher. Many of the young- 


EVEN PRIVATE 


SIGNS HAVE 
THE GERMAN WORDS PAINTED OUT 


stole even their name. 
It was originally Bor- 
rusen, as the little cor- 
nerof Russia wascalled 
where the robbers first banded together. 
They marauded their way westward and 
southward, treading first little people 
and then little nations under their iron 
heels. The very word the German uses 
for ‘get’ or ‘obtain’ tells his history. 
It is kriegen, to win by war—Krieg. You 
seldom hear him use the gentler bekom- 
men. 


HAD 


Everything he possesses he has 
gekriegt. Then he is such a hypocrite! 
In 1916, when we Poles first began to 
suffer seriously from hunger, some Ger- 
man officers came with baskets of fruit 
and sandwiches, gathered a group of 
Polish urchins, filled their hands with the 
food, and had themselves photographed 
with them, to show the world how gen- 
erous and kind-hearted they were. But 
they did not tell the world that the 











THE 


moment the photographs had been taken 
the food was snatched away from the 
hungry children, some of the officers 
boxing their ears, and sending them back 


to the German barracks. How do you 
think the Poles who have been crippled 
for life fighting for the ‘Fatherland’ feel 
as they hobble about our streets? What 
would you say to serving five years in 


PICTURESQUE OLD 


RATHAUS OF POZNAN 


the German army only to be interned as 
a dangerous enemy alien at the end of 
it, as is the case with thousands of our 
sons who were not able to get across the 
frontier in time? No, the Germans in 
Poznan are not oppressed as our people 
were under their rule. We are altogether 
too soft-hearted with them.” 

The German residents themselves, as 











was to be expected, took a different view 
of the situation. When the Polish au- 
thorities had decorated my _ passport 
with permission to return to Berlin, I 
took no chances of being held up at the 
temporary frontier of Kreuz and applied 
for a new visé by the German Volksrat 
of Posen. It occupied a modest little 
dwelling-house on 
the wide, curving 
avenue no_ longer 
recognizable under 
its former title of 
“Kaiser Wilhelm 
Ring.” Barely had 
I established my 
identity when the 
gloomy Germans 
took me to their 
bosom. Had I 
been fully informed 
of their side of the 
situation? Would I 
not do them the 
kindness to return 
at eleven, when 
they would see to 
it that men of high 
standing were there 
to give me the real 
facts of the case? | 
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whelming majority of them to stand the 
strain of personal sacrifice. 

When I returned at eleven the Volks- 
rat had been convoked in_ unofficial 
special session. A half-dozen of the men 
who had formerly held high places in 
the municipal council rose ostenta- 
tiously to their feet as I was ushered 
into the chief sanc- 
tum, and did not sit 
down again until I 
had been comfort- 
ably seated. The 
chief spokesman 
had long been 
something corre - 
sponding to chair- 
man of the board of 
aldermen. His 
close-cropped head 
glistened in the sun- 
shine that entered 
through the window 
at his elbow, and 
his little, ferret-like 
eyes alternately 
sought to bore their 
way into my mental 
processes and to 
light up with a 
winsome naiveté 


My impressions LC a J which he did not 
would be wholly IN CONTRAST TO GERMANY THERE ARE Teally possess. 
false if | left it after EGGS BY THE BUSHEL IN POZNAN Most of the words 


having consorted 
only with Poles. 

As a matter of fact, I had already 
“consorted” with no small number of 
German residents, chiefly of the small 
merchant class. Those I had found 
somewhat mixed in their minds. A few 
still prophesied a “ peasants’ war” in the 
territory allotted to Poland; a number of 
them shivered with apprehension of a 
“general Bolshevist uprising.” But fully 
as many pooh-poohed both those cheer- 
ful bogies. One thing only was certain 
—that, without exception, they were do- 
ing business as usual and would continue 
to do so as long as the Poles permitted it. 
The feeling for the “Fatherland” did 
not seem strong enough among the over- 


I set down here are 

his, though some of 
them were now and then thrown in by 
his subservient but approving compan- 
ions. 

“With us Germans,” he began, “it has 
become a case of ‘ Vogel friss oder stirb’— 
leat crow or die’]. We are forced, for the 
time at least, to accept what the Poles 
see fit to allow us. The German residents 
of Posen are not exactly oppressed, but 
our lives are hemmed in by a thousand 
petty annoyances, some of them highly 
discouraging. Take, for instance, this 
matter of the street names. Granted 
that the Poles had the right to put them 
up in their own language, it was cer- 
tainly a sign of fanaticism to tear down 
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the German names. More than a fourth 
of the residents of Posen cannot read the 
new street placards. There is not a 
Polish map of the city in existence. 
When the Province of Posen came back 
to us, the Polish street names were al- 
lowed to remain until 1879—for more 
than a hundred years. It is a sign of 
childishness, of retarded mentality, to 
daub with red paint all the German 
signs they cannot remove! It isn’t much 
more than that to have forbidden the 
our tongue in governmental 
affairs. We Germans used both lan- 
guages officially clear up to 1876. We 
even had the old Prussian laws trans- 
lated into Polish. It is only during the 
last ten years that nothing but German 
was permitted in the public schools; and 
there have always been plenty of Polish 
private schools. I am still technically a 
member of the municipal council, but I 
cannot understand a word of the pro- 
ceedings, because they are in Polish. Our 
lawyers cannot practise unless they use 
that language, although the judges, who 
pretend not to know German, speak it as 
readily as you or I. Yet these same law- 
yers cannot get back into Germany. At 
least give us time to learn Polish before 
abolishing German! Many a man born 
here cannot speak it. There are German 
children of eighteen or twenty, who have 
never been outside the province, who 
are now learning Polish—that is, to 
write and speak it correctly. 

“Oh yes, to be sure, we can most of 
us get permission in three or four weeks 
to leave the province, but only by aban- 
doning most of our possessions and tak- 
ing an oath never to return. No wonder 
so many Germans become Poles over- 
night. You can hardly expect otherwise, 
when they have lived here all their lives 
and have all their property and friends 
and interests here. No, military service 
is not required of Germans, even if they 
were born here; but many of our youths 
have voluntarily become Polish soldiers, 
for the same reason that their parents 
have suddenly turned Poles. Naturally, 
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the province. The Poles want to fight, 
so they can have an excuse to keep their 
men under arms, and what can Germany 
do but protect herself? Poland is plan- 
ning to become an aggressive, milita- 
ristic falsely charged 
against the Fatherland by her enemies. 

“The complaints of the Poles at our 
rule were ridiculous. We paid German 
teachers a premium because they had 
harder work in teaching German to 
Polish children and in seeing that they 
did not speak the language that was un- 
wisely used at home. Railroad jobs, 
except common labor, were given to 
Germans because they were more effi- 
cient and trustworthy. 
not Germany own the railroads? They 
complain that the best land was taken 
by German settlers; but the Poles were 
only too glad to sell to our Ansiedler—at 
high prices. Now they are attacking us 
with a fanaticism of the Middle Ages. 
Eighteen hundred German teachers, 
men who have been educating the Poles 
for twenty and twenty-five years, have 
suddenly been discharged and ordered 
to vacate government property within 
four weeks—yet they are not allowed to 
go back to Germany. The Pole is still 
part barbarian; he is more heartless 
than his cousin, the Russian. 

“Seventy per cent. of the taxes in the 
Province of Posen are paid by Germans. 
Yet no German who was not born here 
can vote, though Poles who were not, 
can. I know a village where there are 
seventy Germans and five Poles—and 
the five Poles run things to suit them- 
selves. Husbands, wives, and sons often 
have different rights of suffrage. The 
family of Baron X has lived here for a 
hundred and fifty years. The baron 
himself happens to have been born in 
Berlin, because his mother went there to 
see a doctor. So he cannot vote, though 
his Polish coachman, who has not been 
here ten years, has all the rights of citi- 
zenship. The result is that government 
affairs are getting into a hopeless mud- 
dle. An ignorant fellow by the name 
of Korfanti—a Polish German-eater— 
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has now the chief voice in the municipal 
council. The Poles boycott German 
merchants. They deluge the city with 
placards and appeals not to buy of Ger- 
mans. For a long time they refused to 
trade even a miserable little Polish 
theater for our splendid big Stadt- 
theater. ‘When the director of that 
finally got permission to take over the 
wholly inadequate little playhouse for 
next season he had to advertise in order 
to find out how many Germans intend to 
stay in Posen—as you have seen in 
our German paper. What can the Poles 
do with our magnificent Stadttheater? 
They have no classics to give in it, nor 
people of sufficient culture to make up 
an audience. We are still allowed to give 
German opera, because they know they 
cannot run that themselves, and a few 
of the more educated Poles like it. But 
our splendid spoken classics seem to be 
doomed. 

“Then there is their ridiculous hatred 
of the Jews. The race may have its 
faults, but the five or six thousand Jews 
of Posen province play a most important 
business and financial rdle. They have 
always understood the advantages ob 
German Kultur far better than the Poles. 
There is a Jewish Volksrat here that tries 
to keep independent of both the other 
elements of the population; but the 
‘reat majority of the Jews stand with 
he Germans. They have no use for this 
new Zionism—except for the other fel- 
low—unless you take seriously the aspi- 
rations of a few impractical young ideal- 
ists’ —a statement, by the way, which I 
heard from Jews of all classes in various 
parts of Germany. 

“We Germans lifted the Poles out of 
their semi-savagery. We brought them 
Kultur. Do not be deceived by what you 
see in Posen. It is a magnificent city, 
is it not?—finer perhaps than you Amer- 
icans found Coblenz? Yet everything 
that gives it magnificence was built by 
the Germans—the well-paved streets, 
the big, wide boulevards, the splendid 
parks, all the government buildings and 
the best of the private ones, the street- 
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vars, the electric lights, even the higher 
state of civilization you find among the 
masses. There is not a Pole in the 
Province of Posen who cannot read and 
write. Do not make the mistake of 
thinking all these things are Polish be- 
cause the Poles have stolen them. Be- 
fore you leave, go and compare Posen 
with the Polish cities outside Germany. 
That will tell the story. In non-German 
Poland you will be struck by the appall- 
ing lack of schools, roads, doctors, hos- 
pitals, education, culture, by the sad 
condition of the workmen and the peas- 
ants—all those things that are included 
in the German word Kultur. In Galizia, 
where Austria virtually allowed the 
Poles to run themselves, the houses are 
only six feet high, and you could walk all 
day without finding a man who can read 
and write—or who can even speak Ger- 
man. Their cities are sunk in a degrada- 
tion of the Middle Ages. Posen will fall 
into the same state, if the present munici- 
pal council continues in power. There are 
already frontier troubles between Ger- 
man and Russian Poland, and quarrels 
between the different sections that con- 
firm what we Germans have always 
known—that the Poles cannot govern 
themselves. Warsaw does not wish to 
keep up our splendid system of work- 
man’sand old-age insurance because there 
is none in Russian Poland. Galizia com- 
plains that farm land is several times 
higher in price in the Province of Posen, 
without admitting that it is German 
railroads and German settlers that have 
made it so. That advantage will soon 
disappear. The Poles will make a mess 
of the whole province and will have it 
sunk into the degradation in which we 
found it by the time a real ruling nation 
takes charge of it again.” 

Just how much truth there was mixed 
in with the considerable amount of 
patent nonsense in the ex-chairman’s 
declamation only a long stay in Poznan, 
or time itself, would:show. The fact that 
the Poles allowed many of these state- 
ments, particularly the protests against 
the sudden change of language, to be 
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published in the local German news- 
paper speaks at least for their spirit of 
tolerance. Though the new government 
was visibly making mistakes, and had 
not yet settled down to the orderliness 
that should come from experience, no 
one but a prejudiced critic could have 
discovered immediate evidence that it 
was making any such complete * 
of matters as the German Volksrat testi- 
fied. Even if it had been, at least the 
mass of the population showed itself 
happy and contented with the change, 
and contentment, after all, may in time 
result in more genuine and _ lasting 
progress than that which comes from the 
forcible feeding of German Kultur. 
Armed with what those who read 
Polish assured me was permission to do 
so, I set out on foot one morning to the 
eastward. Beyond the last group of 
guards wearing the silver double-eagle 
on their threadbare German uniforms, I 
fell in with three barefooted Polish peas- 
ant women. They were barely thirty, 
yet all three were already well-nigh 
toothless, and their hardy forms and 


“mess” 


faces were plainly marked with the signs 
that testify to grueling labor and the 
constant bearing of children. The Ger- 
man they spoke was far superior to the 
dialects of many regions of purely Teu- 


tonic population. Their demeanor was 
cheerful, yet behind it one caught fre- 
quent glimpses of that background of 
patient, unquestioning acceptance of life 
as it is which distinguishes the country 
people of Europe. 

The most energetic of the trio showed 
a willingness to enter into conversation; 
the others confined themselves to an 
occasional nod of approval, as if the ex- 
ertion of keeping pace with us left them 
no strength to expend in mere words. 
It was plain from the beginning that 
they were not enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject then uppermost in the city behind 
us. They greeted my first reference to 
it with expressions that might have been 
called indifferent, had they not been 
tinged with evidence of a mild resent- 
ment. 


“What does it matter to us people of 
the fields,’ retorted the less taciturn of 
the group, “whether Poles or Germans 
sit in the comfort of government offices, 
so long as they let us alone? Things were 
all right as they were, before the war 
Why trouble us with all these 
changes? Now they are breaking our 
backs with new burdens, as if we had not 
had enough of them for five years. First 
they take our men and leave us to do 
their work. I have not a male relative 
left, except my husband, and he is so 
sickly that he is no longer a man. He is 
paid twelve marks for eight hours’ work; 
fifteen for ten. But what help is that 
when he cannot work ten hours, or even 
eight? They offered him the iron cross. 
He told them he would rather have 
something to feed his family with at 
home. They asked him if he was not al- 
ready getting forty marks a month for 
the support of his family. How could I 
feed four children, even after the other 
two had died, with forty marks a month? 
For three winters I ate nothing but dried 
potatoes and salt. I could not have bread 
for myself because the flour for the chil- 
dren took all the tickets. Now the war is 
over, yet they are still taking away what 
we have left. The samesoldiers come and 
drive off our horses—for the silver eagle 
on their caps has not changed their na- 
tures. Pay for them? Ach! What is 
eight hundred marks for a horse that is 
worth six thousand? And how can we 
cultivate our fields without them? Who 
started the war? Ach! they are all argu- 
ing. What does it matter, so long as they 
stop it? Will the Germans sign? They 
should, and have done with it. If they 
don’t, all the men over fifty, including 
the Germans and even the Jews’”’—there 
was a sneer in this last word, even in the 
country—“ will be at it again. We have 
had enough of it. Yet if the soldiers 
come and tell my husband to go he must 
go, sick though he is.” 


came. 


My hope of walking out of Posen 
province suffered the same fate as my 
plan of trampinz into it from Germany. 
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In the end I was forced to return to 
Poznan and make my exit by train over 
the same route by which I had entered. 
In the third-class compartment I occu- 
pied there were five German residents 
who had renounced forever their right 
to return, for the privilege of leaving 
now with the more portable of their pos- 
sessions. Two of them had been born 
in the amputated province; the others 
had lived there most of their lives. All 
spoke Polish as readily as German. One 
masterly, yet scholarly youth, who had 
served through the war as a lieutenant, 
was a school-teacher by profession, as 

ras the uncle who accompanied him. 
They had taught six and twenty-six 
years, respectively, but had been dis- 
possessed of their positions and of their 
government dwellings by the new rulers. 
Up to the time we reached the frontier 
all five of my companions laid careful 
emphasis on the statement that they 
were going to seek re-establishment in 
their civilian professions in what was 
left of the Fatherland. 

At Wronki the Polish authorities were 
far more inquisitive than they had been 
toward travelers from the other direc- 
tion. One by one, each compartment 
group was herded together, bag and 
baggage, and strained through the sieve 
of a careful search-and-questioning bu- 

sau. The soldier who examined my 
knapsack glared at the half-dozen pre- 
cious American cigars I had left as if 
nothing but the presence of his superiors 
could have prevented him from con- 
fiscating them. Only sufficient food for 
the day’s journey was allowed to pass. 
In some cases this rule was interpreted 
rather liberally, but no one got through 
with more than ten or twelve pounds to 
the person. The amount that was con- 
fiscated easily sufficed to feed the garri- 
son of Wronki for the twenty-four hours 
before the next west-bound train was due. 

When at last we were under way again 
the Germans in my compartment took 
to comparing notes. One, a doctor, was 
bewailing the “plain theft” of a surgical 
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appliance of rubber which the Poles had 
confiscated in spite of what seemed to 
be complete proof that it was his private 
property and not part of the German 
army supplies. A foxy-faced country 
youth, who had carefully changed from 
shoes to high boots just before the arri- 
val at Wronki, changed back again now 
with the announcement that there were 
some four thousand marks concealed be- 
tween the boot soles. The younger 
schoolmaster threw off the disguise with 
which he had covered his real thoughts 
and announced, vociferously : 

“You drive me out to work for my 
livelihood! I will work for my Father- 
land at the same time. I will go to 
Bromberg this very evening and join 
the army again. We shall see whether 
the Poles can keep Posen.” 

The two other young men asserted 
that they, too, had left with exactly that 
intention. An indignation meeting 
against the Poles raged for an hour or 
more, 

“T could have remained and kept my 
position,” went on the schoolmaster, “if 
I had wanted to turn Polack. Both my 
parents were Polish; I spoke it before I 
did German, but I shall always remain a 
true son of the Fatherland, no matter 
what happens to it.” 

A few hundred yards from Kreuz 
station our train halted for more than 
an hour, and gave us the pleasure of 
watching the Berlin express go on with- 
out us. Though it would have been a 
matter of twenty seconds to have 
sprinted across the delta between the 
two lines, armed boy soldiers prevented 
any one from leaving his compartment. 
To all appearances it was a case of “ pure 
meanness” on the part of the German 
authorities. Our wrath at being forced 
to wait a half-day for a dawdling local 
train was soon appeased, however, by 
the announcement that we were the last 
travelers who would be allowed to enter 
Germany from the province of Posen 
‘until the war was over.”” The frontier 
had been closed by orders from Berlin. 
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BY FORREST CRISSEY 


O far as a face handicapped by azure 
S eyes, disappearing dimples, and a 
mouth of almost perfect cupid’s-bow 
architecture can be stern, Barbara Mar- 
vin, the Senator’s young daughter was, 
momentarily, a model of austerity. 

Her passion for the precious privilege 
of the ballot at times almost swept her to 
the extreme of regretting these soft, 
feminine allurements. In fact, her in- 
ability to impress the Senator with the 
seriousness of her convictions on this 
great issue—her first consumin:; enthusi- 
asm—was the very thing that had sent 
her into retreat among the Vermont 
hills. She had appealed to the states- 
man and had been answered by the parent; 
she had spoken as a potential citizen to a 
political leader, and she had been dis- 
missed as a spoiled child; she had 
pleaded for civic justice and had been 
offered a pearl necklace. This last 
stroke had stung her to a fury of revolt. 

So great was the Senator’s reputation 
for diplomatic finesse that he was pro- 
fanely known throughout the state as 
“Old Sugarlips”; but it must be ad- 
mitted that he blundered boorishly in 
dealing with his spoiled, mischievous, 
and militant daughter after the indul- 
gent-parent fashion. He had, at one 
blow, wounded her pride and stabbed her 
faith in his cwn greatness. 

Instantly she hed meditated a retalia- 
tion that should awaken him to the reali- 
zation that she was an intelligent human 
being burning with a great conviction 
and endowed with a fairly complete 
equipment of reasoning faculties. How 
this was to be accomplished she was not 
sure; but as she was always able to 
“think things out” more clearly when 
ranging the mountain brooks for trout 


than in any other environment, she had 
fled to the perpendicular pastures of 
Winterset township to plot against the 
peace, dignity, and intellectual self-sufti- 
ciency of the senior Senator from the 
Boulder State. 

All the way from the city Barbara had 
stared unseeingly from the car window, 
stifling a rising tide of revolt. And at 
Westbrook, where she took the stage for 
Treadwell’s Corners, she was so en- 
grossed with her warring thoughts that 
she only nodded absently to obsequious 
Joe Winter, the station agent, who had 
represented the township in the legislat- 
ure ever since she could remember. 

She had scarcely pressed a hurried kiss 
upon the creamy cheek of astonished 
Aunt Celia when she exploded: 

“T’minarage. Father’s in one of his 
stubborn spells and I’ve come to cool off 
along the brook! You know nothing 
settles me like casting for trout.” 

A little later, as she reappeared in her 
fishing “‘togs” and assailed the flaky 
wedge of cold mince pie, she inquired: 

“Any news?” 

“Why, yes,” responded her aunt. 
“We've got a full-grown town pauper, 
the first in twenty years! The men-folks 
of Winterset don’t talk of anything else. 
You'd think he was being kept at the 
Waldorf Astoria, to hear them tell it. 
But he’s mighty useful to ’em. When 
any woman in Winterset wants a new 
hat or dress she gets the answer, ‘Not 
while we've got a pauper on our hands.’”’ 

“Just like the men,” flashed Barbara 
as she took her tackle and started tow- 
ard the brook. 

Instantly she determined to make her 
first attempt upon the waiting trout in 
the deep pool where the fringe of alders 
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overhung the bank of the stream in the 
old Benham pasture. Already the brook 
had begun to grip her with its spell, and 
as she pushed her way eagerly through 
the thickest of slender, virginal young 
birches, she felt the flood of her anger 
ebbing a little. Then, as she emerged 
into a small, grassy opening, she sud- 
denly found herself facing—a man! 

He was a grizzled, oldish man, with 
twinkling gray eyes, rosy, clean-shaven 
cheeks, and an odd air of good-humored 
When interrupted, he 
was about to impale a grasshopper upon 
his hook. 

The first thought that flashed through 
Barbara’s mind was, “I can’t even fish 
without asking permission of a man!” 

“Perhaps I’m intruding,” she ex- 
claimed in surprise. “I know men don’t 
generally care to have a woman about 
when fishing.” 

He answered with a wonderful smile. 
Its first flavor was that of shy, eager wel- 
come, followed by a whimsical blending 
of mocking humor and pensive resigna- 
tion. 

“No, you're not intrudin’, miss,’ he 
finally answered; “you're welcome. I 
s‘pose I’m the only man in Winterset 
that believes a woman has just as good 
a right to do anything or go anywhere as 
a man has!” 

“You do?” Barbara responded, in de- 
lighted surprise. 

“Why not?” he answered, simply. 
“'They’re human bein’s, ain’t they? And 
I'd hate t? think what a woman would 
look like who was th’ intellectual in- 
ferior of most of th’ hard-cider voters of 
this township!” 

jurbara met 
smile. 

“Mebby,” he continued, “you ain’t 
much acquainted round here — but if 
you happen to know Harlow Frey or 
Wickson Beale or Shackleton Hobbs or 
‘most any other of our leadin’ citizens, 
you e’n understand what a strain on th’ 
imagination it is to picture a woman 
lower down in the mental scale than 
they be.” 


world-weariness. 


this remark with a 
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“TI think,” remarked Barbara, as her 
comrade paused to pick her a few tender 
sprouts of young wintergreen, “it’s time 
we introduced ourselves. I’m Barbara 
Marvin, and Id like to get acquainted.” 

He answered her friendly smile in kind 
—but there was a quaint humbleness in 
his tone as he confessed: 

“I guess mebby you'll be able t’ git 
along without much more of my com- 
pany, Miss Barbara, when I own up I’m 
the town pauper. But I used t’ play with 
your pa when we was boys. He’s a 
statesman now—a great statesman.” 
Then he chuckled, boyishly: 

But I hold it’s some pumpkins to live 
on this town! Nobody but me h’s been 
able t’ do it for more’n twenty years. 
If I was a top-notch statesman like y’r 
pa I couldn’t take up more of the talk 
of my fellow-citizens than I do now. 
*Tain’t possible.” 

Then the whimsical smile with which 
he offered these jeering comments upon 
his prominence faded into seriousness as 
he continued: 

“Queer, ain’t it, how things will stick 
in yer mind like burrs to a sheep’s back? 
Sometimes when I’m down here fishin’ 
or prowlin’ through the clearin’s after 
wild berries I git t’ thinkin’ "bout goin’ 
up t’ th’ capital as a representative of 
th’ people and what I'd do there. You 
see, a pauper ain’t burdened with the 
responsibility of watchin’ th’ town ex- 
penses, an’ he’s free t’ give his mind t’ 
public questions. I’ve always done con- 
sid’able readin’—’specially since Ive 
been on the town. Th’ village library 
ain’t much t’ brag about, but I spend 
hours there readin’ th’ papers an’ Th’ 
Congressional Record. It makes it more 
interestin’ t’ kind o’ play I’m a states- 
man tryin’ t’ post up on big problems. 
Sounds sort o’ foolish for a grown-up 
town pauper to be playin’ he’s a states- 
man—but then, they don’t anybody 
know it but you ’n’ me, an’ I figger we 
ain’t goin’ t’ tell.” 

When they parted that afternoon it 

yas with an appointment to meet in the 
morning and spend the day on Whet- 
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stone Brook, which tumbled uproariously 
through the next valley. 

That evening Barbara remarked: 

* Aunt Celia, ve met your town pau- 
per and I think he’s a dear! He used to 
know father when they were boys.” 

“ Why, of course he did,”’ was the quick 
response. “Henry Dawes is just as re- 
spectable as any man in Winterset to- 
day, if he is a pauper. His folks were 
looked up to when I was a girl. Henry 
was a good-looking young man, too. He 
started away to school, but had to come 
back because his father broke down. His 
mother was weakly. Henry got his smile 
from her an’ it’s one of the best things 
left in the township! He kept right on 
smiling, too, when he had to give up his 
schooling and come back t’ take care of 
th’ old folks. Somehow he didn’t ever 
seem to fit in Winterset. He’s too pro- 
gressive. Once he had th’ whole town 
up on its toes over locating a big factory 
here—it belonged to some rich folks he’d 


met when he was away at the academy. 
Your father said it would have made the 
town, but the men who had the say of 


things here felt that the factory would 
put taxes up. So they let it go down to 
The Falls. 

“Henry was beginning to notice a girl 
when his brother out West died and left 
two motherless children. That settled 
Henry’s dream of marrying and held his 
nose tight to the grindstone until he was 
middle-aged. Folks up here don’t gen- 
erally die in a hurry, and his father and 
mother lingered along into their eighties. 
The expenses had piled up so fast that 
he had to let the old Dawes place go on 
th’ mortgage. When the nieces married 
and left, we all thought that Henry 
would have his chance, even if he was 
close to sixty. He did go over into York 
state for a few years, but one day he 
turned up again and went at odd jobs of 
building. He got all he could do because 
everybody knew he was honest. 

“When the selectmen of Winterset 
made a contract with him to build the 
big covered bridge it looked as if Henry 
was really going to make something sub- 
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stantial. But he’d agreed, under a for- 
feit, to have it ready for a certain day, 
and the man who was lending him the 
money shut off his funds, or something 
like that, so he couldn’t go ahead. Any- 
how, the bridge wasn’t done on time and 
the selectmen took the forfeit. Then 
Henry failed, and his health broke. Fi- 
nally the town had to take care of him. 
The men-folks wouldn’t have taken him 
on the town if the women hadn’t made 
’em. We couldn’t see Henry Dawes 
starve right here in a Christian commu- 
nity where he’d been raised. It costs 
the town a hundred and fifty dollars a 
year to keep him, but to hear th’ men 
talk, you’d think the whole sum was be- 
ing clawed right out of their vitals with 
a bale-hook.” 

After Barbara had gone to bed that 
night she received one of those sudden, 
voleanic inspirations to which she was 
occasionally subject. What splendid fun 
it would be to bring Henry Dawes an 
eleventh-hour realization of his secret 
dream! To change a town pauper into 
the statesman would be something like 
transforming a beggar-maid into a prin- 
cess—enough like it, at least, to set Bar- 
bara tingling with thrills at the thought 
of its possibility. Besides, there might 
be the added delight of showing her dis- 
tinguished father what the feminine in- 
tellect could do when applied to the 
problem of practical politics. 

She recalled his favorite political 
maxim, “There’s a heap more human 
nature than public spirit in the bosom of 
the average voter,” and, ““The man who 
lies down and goes to sleep on the soft 
side of a political cinch stands a good 
chance of waking up just in time to see 
his hide nailed to the barn door.” Bar- 
bara recognized this saying as a golden 
nugget of political wisdom and promptly 
set about translating it into terms of 
action. 

In the morning, when Barbara was 
being whirled to the Westbrook station 
to send a telegram, Aunt Celia was pack- 
ing a huge lunch-basket with a full line 
of her choicest picnic cooking. Remem- 
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bering that a town pauper in Winterset 
is not likely to be overfed on tongue 
sandwiches, cookies, and layer-cake, she 
had outdone herself. 

At the station Barbara sent this mes- 


sage: 


Sorry I was nasty to the greatest states- 
man in America. Come back at once. Never 
If you don’t 
come I'll never speak to you again. 

Bars. 


saw such trout-fishing before. 


When she had turned away from the 
ticket-window the grinning operator 
showed the message to the station agent 
and remarked: 

“Gosh! She’s th’ only livin’ human 
bein’ that dast tell the Senator when he 
vits off, like that!” 

“The Senator,” solemnly responded 
the station agent, “is the most powerful 
man in this state, an’ about the richest. 
He can do more for anybody on this 
road than th’ G. M. himself. Don’t you 
ever make a mistake in any message 
that’s got his name to either end of it— 
and put it through double-quick, too!” 

If Aunt Celia had not been the sister 
of Senator Marvin and the first lady of 
Winterset—and therefore able to do 
what she pleased without prejudice to 
her social standing—she might have 
wished that her niece had not chosen the 
post-office corner as the place at which 
to “pick up” the town pauper; but the 
warmth of her smile and handshake, as 
he climbed into the surrey, clearly indi- 
cated that she was as pleased with him as 
was the radiant Barbara. 

Their departure was witnessed by at 
least half the inhabitants of the village, 
a fact which was slyly recognized by the 
guest of honor, who remarked that he 
might think it was Town Meeting Day, 
if he hadn’t known better. Barbara 
could almost hear the buzz of comment 
that followed in their wake as they 
turned up the hill road. 

“TI think,” she reflected, “that the 
Elder Statesmen have caught the idea 
that Henry Dawes has a friend or two, 
even if he is on the town.” 
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Probably no town pauper ever en- 
joyed a day of greater social delight than 
Barbara gave to her new friend. Her 
glowing good humor melted his reserve 
before they had gone a mile. As they 
passed the Hobbs house he remarked: 

“Tidy little place—but you wouldn’t 
think it was the home of a great finan- 
cier, would yeh? ’Tis, though. There’s 
some men who take their fun playin’ 
croquet and others pitchin’ horseshoes 
at a peg—but Uncle Shack takes his out 
in figgerin’, The other day he showed 
me a piece of wrappin’-paper on which 
he’d figgered that my keep was the in- 
terest, at four per cent., on an invest- 
ment of three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. That sum seemed to 
weigh on his mind like a load of boulders. 
But when I asked him how much money 
he had out at that rate he intimated that 
I was probably th’ most ungrateful old 
leech of a pauper eatin’ th’ bread of pub- 
lic charity anywhere.” 

“Aren’t there any real nice men up 
here?”’ pointedly inquired Barbara. 

“Why, yes, I guess so,”’ replied Uncle 
Henry. “Anyhow, one. There’s young 
Philo Sumner Phillips. He sings tenor 
and goes down t’ Boston t’ learn oratory 
and have his nails shined by a lady. He 
told the Episcopal preacher from West- 
brook that he’d about decided t’ enter 
public life an’ devote his career t’ th’ 
uplift of Th’ Hill people. Says he looks 
t’ see th’ day when th’ debasin’ influence 
of hard cider will be unknown in these 
parts an’ th’ inhabitants ‘ll be refined 
out of the vulgar custom of sleepin’ in 
their underclothes. I gather that if he 
was pushed hard enough he’d be willin’ t’ 
run for Congress. Mebby he’d consent 
to make a start by goin’ t’ th’ state 
assembly.” 

This character sketch of Winterset’s 
“nice”? young man seemed to furnish 
Barbara with food for much agreeable 
reflection. Her smiling silence was main- 
tained until they reached Whetstone 
Brook. For perhaps the first time in her 
life, Barbara found that she was unable 
to make an entire mental surrender to 
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the joy of whipping a trout-stream. Her 
haste to meet the Senator and get deeper 
into the action of her intrigue moved her 
to suggest an unaccountably early start 
for home. 

She found her father waiting for her 
and gave him a greeting that should have 
repaid him for all the annoyance of their 
late estrangement. It drew from his 
reticent lips the remark: 

“Barbara, you’re so much like your 
mother! She was a_ beautiful, high- 
spirited girl and the most irresistible 
penitent after a fit of temper.” 

“Anyway, you're a dear of a dad,” 
was Barbara’s impulsive response, “if 
you are sometimes a little stubborn. To- 
morrow you're going to take my friend, 
the town pauper, and myself in the car 
over to Clear Springs. He’s been charm 
ing to me, and there isn’t a man in all 
your old home town who looks up to you 
more than he does. He’s saturated with 
your speeches and takes a more intelli- 
gent interest in real public affairs than 
any other man here! So give him a good 
time to-morrow.” Then Barbara sud- 
denly changed the subject: 

“Then there’s something else you can 
do to please your spoiled daughter. 
Isn’t Mr. Winter, the station agent at 
Westbrook, a very capable man?” 

“Yes; rather above the average in 
this region,” replied the Senator. 

“Can't you get him a better position 
somewhere on the line? Id like him to 
have a promotion at my request.” 

“The agent at The Falls is going to 
resign,’ admitted the Senator. “That 
place pays double what Winter is getting 
here, and I shouldn’t wonder if he might 
measure up to it.” 

From the pocket of the car the insist- 
ent young benefactress drew a telegraph 
blank and handed it to her father. 

“You know I belong to the Right Now 
Lodge! And please make the message so 
strong that it can’t fail, for inside an 
hour after it’s sent every house in Win- 
terset township will be buzzing with the 
news.” 

When he wrote a message to the presi- 
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dent of the road Barbara knew that her 
first move on the political chess-board 
was a success; she had created a vacancy 
in the Winterset legislative seat. A few 
minutes later she confided to the sur- 
prised station agent: 

“You've always been so kind to me, 
Mr. Winter, that I asked dad to do this 
on my account. Of course it’s going to 
take you out of the legislature and leave 
a vacancy—but then there are always 
ambitious young men and budding ora- 
tors ready to step into public places 
whenever a veteran is promoted.” 

Joe Winter's one political maxim was, 
** A wink’s good as a nod to a blind hoss.” 
He held that no true politician ever ex- 
pressed his intentions in plain and direct 
speech, and that the whole art of getting 
on with the masters of fine political in- 
trigue who manipulated the destinies of 
the state government lay in an ability to 
read the code of subtle indirections and 
make shrewd deductions from a cipher 
language of delicately veiled suggestions. 
That Senator Marvin or any one so 
closely associated with him as Barbara 
should make a remark relating to politics 
which did not carry a hidden meaning 
was not considered possible by Joe 
Winter. That would be a more unthink- 
able breach of form for them than the 
use of bad grammar or inelegant table 
manners. Therefore, after he had sub- 
mitted Barbara’s remark to the decoding 
process, he answered: 

**Miss Barbara, you’ve made two men 
mighty happy. If Philo Sumner Phil- 
lips knew that he really owes it to you 
that he'll get his chance to lift up his 
voice in the state legislature, I think he’d 
be willing to keep still and listen to your 
voice for, say, at least half an hour. He 
certainly does feel the urge of oratory, as 
he calls it. If he don’t get a chance be- 
fore long to hear himself speak in ‘legis- 
lative halls,’ I’m afraid he'll explode and 
spatter himself all over the township. 
You’re makin’ a great safety-first stroke 
for the community.” 

“And you're delightfully clever,” 
laughed Barbara. “It’s a pleasure to 

















talk politics with one who is so quick to 
understand.” 

That day the Senator’s car explored 
almost every mile of passable roadway 
in Winterset township, with the town 
pauper sitting in state on the back seat 
beside the most powerful politician in the 
commonwealth. It was a day of delight- 
ful relaxation and reminiscence for the 
Senator. There were moments when he 
almost felt himself a barefooted boy 
again, with a passion for the forbidden 
society of Len Persons—who had served 
a term in the penitentiary for smuggling 
goods across the Canadian border—and 
an ambition to buy old Jed Stimson’s 
red peddler’s cart and ply the beckoning 
roads of the Boulder State. 

And his humble companion reminded 
him of a score of boyish scrapes that he 
had not recalled for half a century. That 
day he and Henry shook hands with 
more friends of their boyhood than they 
had met in many years. Incidentally, 
Barbara contrived to halt for a few mo- 
ments not only in every village and ham- 
let in the township, but also in the door- 
yards of a score of elderly and suffering 
taxpayers. 

Meantime, Joe Winter was _ busy 
spreading the news of his promotion and 
passing the word that evidently the boy 
orator of Winterset was “going to have 
it all his own way.” 

On the post-office steps, the following 
morning, when the Senator took his 
leave, he placed his hand familiarly on 
the shoulder of the town pauper, and, in 
plain hearing of the bystanders, ex- 
claimed: 

“Henry, I’ve had the time of my life 
making the rounds with you. We are 
going to see more of each other in the 
future.” 

Later Barbara again drew her car to 
a deft halt before Treadwell’s store and 
motioned Shackleton Hobbs to ap- 
proach. At this signal he left the bench 
held down by the Elder Statesmen with 
a nimbleness that he had not displayed 
since the historic day when he had fallen 
into the pond in an attempt to recover a 
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silver dollar that had slipped from his 
hand. 

“Tm going out for a little drive and 
I thought perhaps you'd keep me com- 
pany,” remarked Barbara. 

“T guess I’m game for anything that 
Henry Dawes can do,” remarked the 
town patriarch.” 

“Speaking of Mr. Dawes,” responded 
his hostess, “you taxpayers must find it 
quite a burden to care for him.” 

* Burden!” quoted Shackleton. “He's 
a dead weight! Just draggin’ down them 
that’s got a little something tucked 
away!” 

“Yes,” was Barbara’s sympathetic 
answer, “and the burden falls heaviest 
on the shoulders of those who are along 
in years—those who must live from their 
little savings. If this were a township 
of young men 

“You're hittin’ th’ nail right on th’ 
head!’ Shackleton interrupted. ‘Us ol’ 
fellers have t’ carry th’ load. Hain’t 
a baker’s dozen of young chaps left here 
since the spruce was cut—anyhow, not 
that’s got thety cents ahead. What d’ 
they care “bout taxes?” 

“Isn't there some way,” asked Bar- 
bara, “by which this burden of Mr. 
Dawes’s support could be shifted to where 
it would not be so heavy?” 

“Young lady,”’ impressively declared 
the dean of the Elder Statesmen, “I’ve 
laid awake nights tryin’ t’ figger that 
out. If *twan’t for the wimmin-folks we 
men “d march him to the town line an’ 
kick—” 

“Oh!” interrupted Barbara, “but you 
couldn’t do that. Mr. Dawes is a good 
man and—” 

“Just what all th” wimmin say!” cut 
in Shackleton. “I’ve heard that so 
many times it makes my head ache. 
Lemme tell you, ol’ Henry hain’t th’ only 
feller that’s tried t’ fasten himself on th’ 
pauper list of this town—but he’s th’ 
only one that we didn’t have something 
on that could be used t’ turn th’ wimmin 
against him. He’s been s’ pesky re- 
spectable that he’d ought t’ ’ve been a 
preacher. I’ve tried t’ git him started 
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preachin’, but th’ ol’ leech says he ain’t 
fit t’ expound the gospel f’m the pulpit.” 

“But—” innocently inquired the girl 
at the wheel—‘don’t you have to sup- 
port the minister?” 

“Yep,” was the crisp answer. “But I 
tell my Ma’thy they ain’t any use 
keepin’ two paupers—one in the pulpit 
an’ th’ other out—when they could be 
rolled into one.” 

“How clever!” laughed 
“What did your wife say?” 

“Said th’ church needed a young man, 
eloquent, t’ build it up.” 

“Speaking of eloquence,’ responded 
Barbara, “I understand that Winterset 
has an eloquent young man who expects 
to succeed Mr. Winter in the legis- 
lature.” Then she laughed insinuat- 
ingly and added, “He's just as able as 
the minister to earn a living in some 
other way, isn’t he?” 

The sharp, close-set eyes of the village 
financier suddenly lifted to the face of 
the girl and studied it with fierce intent- 
ness. There was no doubt that an acute 
mental disturbance was taking place 
behind those  steel-bowed 
Then he shook his head and muttered: 

“If they was some way! If it could 
be done!” 

“What are you thinking of?” 
cently inquired Barbara. 

“Why—'lect that ol’ leech t’ th’ legis- 
lature instead of sendin’ th’ gabby young 
Philo. But Joe Winter’s already passed 
out th’ word that Philo’s th’ ticket. Joe 
ain’t in th’ habit of talkin’ about any 
slate that ain’t be’n passed on by your 
pa an’ they all know it.” 

“Mr. Hobbs!” exclaimed Barbara, 
“vou’re a wonderful man. Why, your 
idea is splendid! It wouldn’t be exactly 
popular to run a town pauper for a seat 
in the legislature. The city papers would 
be likely to have fun with that phase of 
the campaign and make it seem to re- 
flect upon the public spirit of the town- 
ship. But I’m sure any one who could 
think of such a wonderful plan could 
also find a way of overcoming all the 
obstacles to it.” 


Barbara. 


spectacles. 


inno- 
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The countenance of her companion 
registered proud and complete accept- 
ance of the insinuation that he had 
originated the idea of removing the town 
burden by promoting the pauper to the 
legislature. 

“Of course,” remarked Barbara, “you 
would naturally be selected to go to the 
assembly; but the life there would be 
too hard for men of your years. Board is 
high. Mr. Winter has often said that the 
pay is hardly enough to meet the ex- 
penses.” 

“Nope,” responded Shackleton; “none 
of us ol’ men could stand th’ wear an’ 
tear of a session. But Henry could.” 

“Is Mr. Phillips very popular?” Bar- 
bara inquired. 

“With himself—an’ some other wom- 
en,” was the tart answer. “But there 
ain’t a dozen taxpayers who'd waste a 
vote or a chew of t’bacea on him.” 

“Why not,” resumed Barbara, “just 
let Mr. Phillips run and make all the 
speeches he wants to without putting up 
any candidate against him—openly? If 
his friends thought there was no one 
running against him they might be in- 
clined to take his election for granted 
and not turn out to the polls. Then this 
election is going to come when men will 
be busy in the fields. Meantime you and 
Mr. Frey and Mr. Beale could quietly 
see your friends and ask them to say 
nothing, but just come to the polls in the 
afternoon of election day and write Mr. 
Dawes’s name on the ballot. I could take 
you and your friends about and nothing 
would be thought of it. Then, too, this 
way of doing it would perhaps help to 
offset the idea in the minds of some, that 
Mr. Winter’s choice of a candidate was 
official so far as father is concerned.” 

The horny hand of Shackleton Hobbs 
reached out impulsively and patted the 
shoulder of the driver as he cackled: 

“You're sma’t. You're sha’per ’n 
tacks. I didn’t know there was a woman 
in the world as slick as you be.” 

“Thank you,” replied Barbara, as she 
modestly added: “Isn’t it fortunate 


that father has just been here visiting 
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all over the township with Mr. Dawes 
and calling on their old friends? That 
will certainly overcome any impression 
that he’s not friendly to our silent can- 
didate. You can tell the taxpayers who 
are taken into the secret that this is just 
a way of avoiding any unpleasant no- 
toriety because he is unfortunate enough 
to be a pauper.” 

“Huh!” gleefully exclaimed the village 
financier. “We'll ‘lect him!—lect him 
right off th’ pauper list. But we've got 
t’ keep all this f'm him. He’s mean 
enough t” upset it all, just because we 
aim t’ save th’ cost of his keep. I know 
that ol’ coot! He’s as contrary as a hen, 
an’ he’d run away f’m a good dinner if 
he thought I wanted him t’ eat it.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid,” admitted Barbara, 
“that Mr. Dawes might make trouble if 
he understood this plan. We'll keep it 
all from him until after the election.” 

“Mebby,” suggested the town econo- 
mist, “he'll rare right up in the shafts 
and refuse t’ take the place after he’s 
"lected. He’s just that mulish.” 

“But,” Barbara assured him, “that 
‘an be avoided if all those in the secret 
will keep the motive of the election 
strictly to themselves.” 

“Tl shet ’em = up,” 
thrifty conspirator. 


promised the 


In the brief interval before the elec- 
tion, Barbara made the Elder Statesmen 
the envied of all other inhabitants. 
There was scarcely a road in Winterset 
that was not explored by one of these 
patriarchs as the chaperone of the busy 
and eccentric Barbara. Simeon Hull, the 
town wit, declared: 

“No young feller’s got a ghost of a 
He’s gotta wear white whiskers 
an’ shake in his legs before th’ slickest 
girl in the state ‘ll look at him. An’ see 
what damage she’s done a’ready! Shack 
Hobbs thinks he’s th’ Dook o’ Winterset 
or something o’ that sort, an’ Wick 
Beale’s got reckless an’ bought a new 
straw hat. Oh, our Barbara is some 
little philanderer! Why, she’s lulled our 
leadin’ citizens an’ most painful tax- 


show. 
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payers into forgettin’ they’ve got a 
pauper on their hands.” 

When this filtered through the com- 
munity and finally reached the ears of 
Barbara, by way of Aunt Celia, it car- 
ried the comment: 

“T can’t see what you get out of carry- 
ing those tiresome old men around the 
country, day after day. When you got 
interested in Henry Dawes, I could un- 
derstand it. He’s bright an’ keeps him- 
self clean. But you seem to be all taken 
up with Wick Beale and Shackleton 
Hobbs and the rest of those tight old 
bench-warmers who put in their time 
hating Henry.” 

Barbara was divided between the 
temptation to laugh and to confess her 
plot. But this was no time for trusting 
her secret to even the most discreet 
feminine ears. So she said: 

“Aunt Celia, 'm going to shift my 
attack and see how much of a hold I 
have secured on the Elder Statesmen. I 
want to find out what they'll do when 
they see me shedding the light of my 
smiles on the young men. Don’t you 
think that ‘ll be interesting?” 

“Barbara!” returned her aunt. 
“You're certainly the boldest and the 
most spoiled girl I ever saw. You 
wouldn’t—” 

“Just you wait and see,” was the 
quick challenge. “* A week from Tuesday 
I am going to give a unique social affair 
for the young people—a picnic breakfast 
at Bent’s Lake. The only thing which 
will not be unique will be a speech by 
that eloquent and rising young orator—” 

“Why, Philo can’t come; that’s elec- 
tion day!” exclaimed Aunt Celia. “He'll 
have to be getting his forces to the polls. 
Besides, all the young folks who can 
leave their work will be riding the coun- 
try for him! You'll have to pick some 
other day.” 

“Did you ever,” returned Barbara, 
“know Philo Sumner Phillips to refuse 
an invitation to address an audience? 
Besides, I just happen to be Senator 
Marvin’s only and well-spoiled daughter 
and Philo is entirely aware of that fact. 
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For an ambitious young legislator to re- 
fuse a request from the pampered child 
of the powerful senior Senator would be 
inconceivably poor politics, wouldn't 
it? But you're the dearest old thing that 
ever lived—even if you do fathom the 
inmost secrets of my soul! Besides, 
you're the best cook in Winterset town- 
ship and you're going to have the distine- 
tion of cooking the first picnic breakfast 
ever served in The Hills.” 

Barbara knew that the future legisla- 
tor was due to speak at Horton’s Mill 
that afternoon and that she was reason- 
ably certain to meet him on the road 
between Westbrook and that hamlet. It 
did not suit her purposes to have their 
meeting public. Therefore the orator of 
Winterset encountered Barbara’s 
near The Forks. The face which she 
lifted to Philo Sumner Phillips made no 
concealment of its welcome. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Barbara, with flat- 
tering impulsiveness, “I’m so glad that 


car 


you happened this way.” 

“If there is anything I can do for you, 
Miss Marvin,” he said in his richest 
chest tones, “I shall consider myself 
honored.” 

“Isn't it strange,” 
“how things happen? 
you at the very instant you appeared— 
because I wanted to ask a favor of you.” 

“Your wish,” Philo declared, “is a 


returned Barbara, 
I was thinking of 


” 


command 

That, he felt, was an answer worthy 
of the future representative of Win- 
terset. 

“T want you to address a little social 
gathering a week from Tuesday. I’m 
giving a picnic breakfast on the shores 
of the lake. All the young people of the 
township are invited.” 

“A week from Tuesday? In the fore- 
noon?” he repeated. ‘That is 

“Why, so it is election day, of course!” 
* But certainly that 
you, Mr. 


exclaimed Barbara. 


can make no difference to 


Phillips. Without any opposing ticket in 
the field you can surely disregard the 
silly country superstition that a candi- 
date must be at the polls and pretend 
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to be anxious about the results. Besides, 
I’m sure you feel a deep interest in the 
betterment of the condition of the people 
of this region! I can talk to you as I 
couldn't to those who know little of the 
world. I thought you would perhaps 
speak on ‘Helping the Hill People’ and 
give a little vision of the higher needs of 
this community. Of course we know 
that they are drowsy with self-satisfac- 
tion and need to have their eyes shaken 
They must be told that public 
improvements are the only means of 


open. 


progress!" 

“You give me,” solemnly declared the 
bowing orator, “the proudest oppor- 
tunity of my life. I shall always look 
back with supreme satisfaction to the 
fact that the beginning of my public 
career was made under such auspices 
and that at the moment when the citi- 
zens of Winterset were first honoring me 
with their suffrages I was sowing in their 
minds the seeds of a noble discontent. 
That, Miss Marvin, will be a splendid 
memory!” 

He was standing beside the gray car 
and for a brief moment Barbara gave 
him both her hands. 

“It’s so good of you!” she exclaimed. 
‘I want your address to be a delightful 
surprise to my guests, so I’m going to 
ask you to let it remain our secret 
until 

“Until that happy and auspicious 
morning!” he interrupted, sweeping his 
hat low as he gave her a bow which he 
considered an excellent modern replic: 
of the salute which Sir Walter Raleigh 
fastened upon the pages of Elizabethan 
history. 


The day of election was as bright and 
fair as any ever predicted in a weather 
forecast. 

Barbara recognized that no man who 
had crops to harvest or whose bosom 
reacted to the thrifty adage about mak- 
ing hay while the sun was shining would 
leave his work, with such weather, to 
go to the polls. While the guests invited 
to her odd party were mainly members 
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of the “younger set” known to be 
friendly to Philo Sumner Phillips and 
liable to have leisure and interest enough 
to cast their ballots for him, the limita- 
tions of “younger set,” as defined by 
the scope of her invitations, were de- 
cidedly elastic. They included many 
substantial citizens whose minds were 
more occupied with the problems of 
financial prudence than with the advent- 
romance. In one 
case, at least, the zone of complete re- 
tirement was invaded—for Henry Dawes 
was a guest on whom the hostess show- 
ered conspicuous favor! Not even the 
envious and sharp-tongued village jester 
was shut from her favor. 

“Ain't she th’ busiest little stepper 
that ever came down th’ pike?”’ he con- 
fided to Henry Dawes. “I always did 
want one good chance t’ make th’ boy 
orator of Winterset squirm. I got it now, 
an’ it’s goin’ t’ take ‘n earthquake t’ 
shake me loose from her skirts. He’s 
achin’ t’ get her where he e’n talk her t’ 
death, an’ I’ve got a call, as th’ preachers 
say, to stand between her an’ that kind 
of a lingerin’ death. I'm goin’ t’ pertect 
her from Philo. I think I’ve pestered 
him consid’ble a’ready.” 

“There ain't,” quietly observed the 


ures of ambition or 


town pauper, “a boy or man here that 


she ’ain’t handed a smile to—one o’ them 
made-for-you kind that ‘ll be took home 
and put away private.” 

“Oh! Lord help us!’ suddenly 
groaned Simeon as the orator of the oc- 
casion smilingly arose to perpetrate 
Barbara’s “delightful surprise.” 

“Hear that!” he exclaimed a moment 
later, violently nudging his neighbor. 
“Tt’s all about helpin’ Hill people! You 
wait a minute and he'll break in th’ head 
of th’ family hard-cider barrel— Yessur! 
—there it I told yuh! Nex 
thing he'll take away their chewin’ 
t’baceca an’ hand ’em all nice white 
nighties. _No—he’s refrainin’ out of 
consideration fer th’ ladies. Listen! 
D’yuh get that?—a visitin’ nurse, ‘n’ a 
comfit’ble ’n’ sanitary home fer th’ poor 
that “ll be th’ pride of th’ progressive 


goes! 


citizens of Winterset. Th’ visitin’ nurse 
fer me, Henry—you c’n have th’ sanitary 
home fer the unfort’nit! 

“Say, won’t th’ bunch o” progressive 
citizens up on Treadwell’s bench be 
pleased t’ learn what th’ next representa- 
tive aims t’ tack onto th’ town expenses? 
I gotta go ‘n’ tell °em—can’'t linger any 
longer! That talk ‘ll cert’ny make a hit 
with our ven’ble taxpayers.” 

*T wouldn’t say anything here,”’ sug- 
gested the pauper. “It wouldn’t be 
exactly p'lite t’ Miss Marvin.” 

“Do I need tuh?” was the sharp re- 
sponse. “Ain’t he unwindin’ his dream 
himself?—yards of it! Ill my 
breath fer that noble group of reckless 
ol’ philanthropists up-town. Just think 
of it, Henry—a candidate in this town 
spillin’ that kind of talk before th’ polls 
Henry, if they find me stiff 
an’ cold by the roadside, "tween here an’ 
town, tell them I died happy—just 
laughed myself t’ death!” 

Just as some of the guests seemed to 
feel that the picnic breakfast, which had 
eloquently extended itself well into the 
afternoon, was Barbara 
“prevailed” upon the Westbrook rector 
to make a few remarks. His happy re- 
sponse held the crowd for another hour, 
and then she announced that the re- 
mainder of the afternoon would be given 
She had, Bar- 
bara modestly admitted, won a few 
swimming prizes at the seashore and it 
might amuse her friends to see some 
diving and fancy swimming tricks which 
were her only real accomplishments. 

Her guests gasped. 
from the grounds after this announce- 
ment. Winterset was to witness its first 
female swimming exhibition—and that 
by Barbara Marvin! 

Instantly she retired into a tent on the 
beach to appear in the only bathing-suit 
ever seen in the township. Her fashion- 
able friends considered it reasonably 
modest, but most of the interested spec- 
tators were not aware of that fact. Some 
held that there was no such thing—at 
least for a girl as unreasonably beautiful 
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as Barbara. The art of outdoor bathing 
for the gentler sex was wholly undevel- 
oped in Winterset, but had not the 
orator of the day assured them that 
there were many good things in which 
The Hills stood in dire need? Perhaps, 
then, one of these was the broadening 
influence of fancy swimming-suits and 
co-educational water frolics! 

Even the eloquence of Philo Sumner 
Phillips did not win more unstinted ap- 
plause than the dives and “stunts” of 
the Senator’s daughter. She lost count 
of her encores. As she came laughing 
from the water, the gallant Philo greeted 
her with the happy phrase: 

“A perfect mermaid!” 

As the picnickers returned to their 
homes, Henry Dawes casually remarked 
to Barbara: 

“I’m afraid some cows in these hills 
ain't goin’ t’ git milked until about mid- 
night, an’ I guess most of our young 
men ‘Il reach th’ polls "bout ’n hour after 
they’ve closed.” 


Every one of the anxious Elder States- 
men stood with a silver watch in his 
hand as the time for closing the polls 
approached. 

Simm Hull had not laughed himself to 
death on his way back to the village, as 
he had threatened, but had survived to 
pour the news of Philo’s prodigal pro- 
gram into the ears of the venerable tax- 
payers. He was disappointed at the 
result. They received the news with as- 
tonishing serenity. Therefore the village 
jester watched the proceedings with the 
cynical aloofness of one who saw a splen- 
did comedy sacrificed by dull and stupid 
players who could not see the greatness 
of their lines. 

But when “Jedge”’ Hutchins unlocked 
the tin box and dumped the ballots on 
the center of the table, Simeon conde- 
scended to betray a slight resumption 
of interest by bending forward and 
training his sharp eyes upon the little 
heap of paper scraps. While the election 
clerks were adjusting their spectacles 
and clearing their throats for their offi- 
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cial task, according to established ritual, 
Simeon had already deciphered the name 
scribbled upon several ballots and had 
noted that many others had writing 
on them. His big bulk shook with silent 
chuckles, but he stifled his hilarity until 
enough of the ballots had been counted 
to give a fair indication of the result. 
The crowd in the little shop held its 
breath until the town wit broke the 
tense silence with a whoop: 

““Where’s Henry? Gentl’men, I beg 
the privilege of bein’ th’ messenger of 
this hon’able election board t’ wake 
Henry Dawes from his pauper bed and 
tell him he’s a statesman! If you'll 
lemme do it I'll set up a keg of th’ hard- 
est cider in Winterset. After th’ rest of 
yuh git about half pickled it ‘ll be- 
gin t’ dawn on yuh how good this thing 
is.”” 

“Well,” interrupted Harlow Frey, 
“Henry's ‘lected, all right. We ’ain’t 
gotta take care of him no longer.” 

“What you aim t’ tell Henry?” de- 
manded the shrill voice of Shackleton 
Hobbs. 

“Tell him!’ responded the town 
jester. “Tl say: ‘Henry, your lovin’ 
fellow-citizens have picked you to go up 
t’ th’ halls of legislation. Your voice 
ain’t chesty as that of your defeated 
opponent, but you’ve got a great an’ 
glorious mission before you—an’ one 
that will win th’ eternal gratitude of 
your generous constituency, from which 
I bring this inspirin’ message: ‘If you 
ain’t statesman enough t’ remove your- 
self f’r all time f’m the pauper list you’re 
no true son of this great commonwealth 
n’r of Winterset township!’”’ 

“Don’t you dast tell him any such 
thing,” interrupted Shackleton, shaking 
with excitement. “You clown! Don’t 
you know how contrary that ol’ leech is? 
Like ’s not he’d rather spite us by 
stickin’ here on the pauper list than go 
up t’ th’ capital an’ draw four dollars 
per diem with perkisites. If you was to 
throw it in his face that we ‘lected him 
just t’ git rid of him, he’d throw us. I 
told th’ Senator’s daughter that, right 
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at the start. He mustn’t know anything 
about—”’ 

Another wild whoop of joy from 
Simeon put an end to this explanation. 

“Shack,” he exclaimed, “I apologize t 
th’ assembled villagers an’ t’ th’ sma’test 
woman in th’ state. I almost credited 
you with hatchin’ this thing—the great- 
est political coo-pay in th’ history o’ th’ 
state!—but I see it all now. You just 
furnished th’ motive an’ she pervided 
th’ brains. She’s th’ only human bein’ 
exceptin’ myself that’s got a sense of 
humor big enough t’ make livin’ here a 
joy. Some day when women vote she’ll 
set in her dad’s seat in the Senate an’ 
they'll never miss him.” 

“You just hold your hosses,” insisted 
Wickson Beale, “till after Henry’s took 
the oath of office. Then you c’n talk 
an’ laugh all you wanta. We've worked 
too hard t’ wipe him f’m th’ pauper list 
t’ have you kick it over now by givin’ 
Henry a chance t’ get his back up and 
dump us in th’ ditch.” 


As the triumphant Barbara lay awake 
that night and studied the pattern which 
the moonlight and the curtain threw 
upon the wall of her chamber, she found 
herself suddenly facing a delicate prob- 
lem. How was her statesman to be 
decently outfitted for his new réle? She 
felt that his pauperism was official, not 
inherent, and that there was not a more 
independent and self-respecting spirit in 
Winterset than his. She remembered 
how often she had caught glimpses, un- 
der his serene and whimsical exterior, 
of a delicate sensitiveness. To overcome 
this would be, perhaps, the most difficult 
task of her campaign, but somehow it 
must be done! Somehow he must be 
provided with good clothes. 

Barbara had never been more thrilled 
than when, the following morning, she 
found her friend by the brook, at the 
very spot of their first meeting, and went 
toward him with shining face and out- 
stretched hands. 

“Now,” she said, “you can have your 
chance, and I’m so glad!” 


“You're a—a great girl!” stammered 
Henry Dawes. Then the shadow of seri- 
ousness lifted from his face and he 
laughed boyishly as he added: “I ex- 
pect old Wick Beale an’ Hobbs an’ 
th’ rest of the Elder Statesmen, as you 
call ’em, think they’ve got th’ start of 
me. They’re chucklin’ like a lot of 
squirrels. It’d serve ’em right if I'd 
kick right over th’ traces an’ refuse to 
qualify. But I ain’t goin’ t’ do that. 
You'd be disappointed after all I’ve said 
about my wantin’ t’ be a statesman, an’ 
I ain’t goin’ t’ spoil your fun.” 

Then he dropped his voice to a confi- 
dential tone and added: 

“But just between two public-spirited 
citizens interested in seein’ th’ Hill peo- 
ple uplifted, there’s goin’ t’ be some 
state improvements voted this session 
that ‘Il prevent th’ tax list of Winterset 
from shrinkin’ so’s you'd notice it! That 

yas a wonderful speech of Philo’s. He 
moved me mightily.” 

“Now,” said Barbara, “there’s some- 
thing real serious that I want to talk 
about and I don’t quite know how to 
begin for fear—you see—” 

He broke her embarrassed silence by 
asking: 

“Do you figger that anybody seasoned 
in a pauper’s seat in this town is goin’ t’ 
be hurt by anything a lady like you’d 
say to him?” 

Under this assurance Barbara _ re- 
sumed: 

“You see, you'll have to go up to the 
capital and you'll need good new clothes 
and a traveling-bag and money for ex- 
penses. You're my friend— I want 
you to make a good appearance—and 
you must take this.” 

Henry Dawes looked long at the roll 
of bills which the girl impulsively pressed 
into his hand. Finally he returned the 
bills and spoke with crisp decision: 

““Nope!—can’t take it! I’m obleeged 
more’n I can say—but ’tain’t possible. 
I got money—plenty—more’n a thou- 





sand, buried in th’ fireplace of our old 
house. 
“You see,” he continued with a sheep- 
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ish grin, “I used t’ have a dog, when I 
was a boy, who was always buryin’ bones 
against the time when he’d come hungry. 
Never forgot that dog! I hain’t lived 
here *most all my life without learnin’ 
something about Hill people, as Philo 
calls °em. Saw that their quality was 
peterin’ out. Th’ live ones left. What 
stayed was leavin’s. Put in their time 
watchin’ for relatives t’ die and leave 
‘em something t’ fight over. 

“Well, I finally got away for a while 
and made a new start over in York state. 
Did more business ’n I ever figured t’ 
do. But when a man I'd took a contract 
from failed up, owin’ me about a thou- 
sand dollars, I took what I had left an’ 
come home. Started in contractin’ here. 
Old Shack Hobbs said if I'd build the 
big bridge he’d finance me. Then he 
framed it up with the selectmen t’ freeze 
me out. Figgered they c’d save a lot o’ 
taxes by forcin’ me t’ th’ wall at th’ last 
minnit. Of course ol’ Shack was goin’ t’ 
have a few private pickin’s fer his trou- 
ble. He got ’em, an’ I failed up. It 
broke me flat; but I wa’n’t goin’ t’ be 
beat out by them ol’ weasels. I figgered 
t’ giteven. The only way I e’d see t’ git 
my money back f’m Winterset was t’ 
board it out as th’ town pauper. 

“Sho’tly what sh’d happen but this 
York state man turned up an’ paid me 
that thousand I'd never expected t’ see 

-with back interest. He’d got on his 
feet an’ made a pile bigger ’n a haystack. 
Said he wanted th’ fun of seein’ my eyes 
pop out when he handed me th’ green- 
backs. 

“Now when this windfall come along 
I let things slide as they was an’ went 
ahead with my pauper boardin’ plans. I 
planned that when I got even with th’ 
town down t’ th’ last copper, I'd resign 
f'm th’ pauper list. Course I didn’t 
dast deposit that money in any savin’s- 
bank; I remembered that dog of mine, 
an’ buried it under th’ fireplace in th’ 
ol house. We'll go ’n’ git it now.” 

“Uncle Henry,” Barbara exclaimed, 
“I’ve never begun to appreciate you. 
Here I’ve been associating you with the 
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Babes in the Woods and other helpless 
innocents! There’s a great anxiety off 
my mind; you're going to get along in 
politics up at the state capital—and 
get most of the things you go after, too.” 


When the Hon. Henry Dawes took 
leave of his constituents, at Treadwell’s 
store, to go up to the session, his ap- 
pearance made the assembled inhabi- 
tants gasp. He was arrayed in a fash- 
ionable gray suit which fitted as per- 
fectly as that on the trim shoulders of 
Senator Marvin, who had come expressly 
to enjoy the occasion. 

The departing state representative 
carried in one hand a kit-bag of aston- 
ishing style and magnificence, and in the 
other a cane of white birch cut from the 
pasture of his home place-—and circled 
with a wide gold band. 

After the dazed eyes of Shackleton 
Hobbs had surveyed for a moment, the 
splendors of the promoted pauper he 
reached out his thin old hand, felt of the 
sleeve of the gray coat with appraising 
fingers, and muttered: 

“All wool!—by “Mighty! — every 
thread!. Where ’d he git "em? That’s 
what I wanta 

An insinuating voice at his elbow in- 
terrupted: “I bought him the bag and 
father gave him the cane.” 

“But them clothes?” insisted the dean 
of the Elder Statesmen. 

After Senator Marvin had shaken 
hands with the crowd that overflowed 
the platform of Treadwell’s Store, the 
alert Barbara whispered in his ear: 

“Tf you don’t honor the most historic 
occasion that Winterset has ever known 
with a speech every citizen present: is 
going to feel cheated. And please don’t 
serve it cold. They want oratory and 
want it hot. So be a dear, and let your- 
self go.” 

The expectant hush that had sud- 
denly fallen upon the crowd confirmed 
Barbara’s reading of the popular desire 
and the Senator nodded, handed his hat 
to Barbara, and addressed his “ Fellow- 
citizens and companions of my youth.” 
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He painted the glories of his native state 
and town in colors as rich as those with 
which the first frost of autumn had 
touched the foliage of the hills, and 
dwelt upon the great problems with 
which the nation was confronted. And 
then in quiet tones that thrilled his eager 
hearers, he concluded: 

“But 1 have something far more inti- 
mate to say than this. I have a confes- 
sion to make to my friends of my youth 
—an acknowledgment of political mis- 
takes and a pledge to do my utmost to 
correct them.” 

There was a perceptible intake of 
breath on the part of his hearers, as he 
paused and placed his hand upon the 
shoulder of the beaming Barbara. With 
a rare and whimsical smile he continued: 

“The wit, the tact, and the political 
resourcefulness of this young woman in 
connection with the happy event which 
we to-day celebrate have taught me 
that any man who doubts the political 
capacity of woman is living in the 
drowsy mist of tradition. From this 
time forward I will never hinder the 
fullest political freedom of woman—or 
doubt its wisdom and justice. 

“And to my boyhood friend—wiser 
than I—who has never questioned the 
political equality of the sexes, I give this 
‘ane, cut from the pasture of his old 
home place. It is a token both of my 
affection for him and of my conversion 
to the cause to which he and his cam- 
paign manager are devoted.” 

For perhaps the first time in her life 
Barbara Marvin was a figure of public 
embarrassment and confusion. But she 
was rescued by Wickson Beal, who took 
the stick from the hands of its owner 
and read aloud the inscription engraved 
on its gold band: 


HonoraBLeE Henry BENHAM DAWES 
From his boyhood friend and faithful admirer 
Merritt TREADWELL MaArvIN 
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“T swow!” exclaimed Shackleton. 
“ That, gentlemen,” said Joe Winter, 
tapping the inscription impressively, “is 
the passport to political success in this 
state. I know what doors that ‘Il open 
at the capital.” Then he lowered his 
voice to a confidential pitch and added: 
“You bet Henry ‘ll get anything he asks 
for after the boys take a good look at 
that. An’ some day Henry Dawes ’Il be 
leaving here for Washington instead of 
up-state. He c’n tie most of us in knots 
when it comes to politics—an’ Lord! 
look at the backin’ he’s got!” 

“Well,” loudiy declared Shackleton 
Hobbs as the Senator’s big car glided 
toward Westbrook station bearing the 
two statesmen from Winterset, “I guess 
I done “bout as much t’ ‘lect ‘im as 
anybody.” 

“Shack,” exclaimed the village wit, 
“if you'll stick t’ that line of talk strong 
enough, your lovin’ fellow-citizens ‘ll 
buy you a tombstone as a token of their 
esteem. It’s your one chance t’ fool 
posterity.” 

Wher Barbara returned from the sta- 
tion she found the old man seated on the 
bench in front of Treadwell’s store, and 
gazing reflectively at a plug of tobacco 
held limply in his bony hand. Startled 
from his reverie, he looked up suddenly 
at his smiling fellow-conspirator and ex- 
claimed: 

“Where did he git them clothes? 
That’s what I wanta know. Where did 
he git them flossy clothes?” 

“It’s a secret,” whispered Barbara, 
“but I don’t mind telling you. He 
bought them with money he’d put away 
from his work in New York state.” 

After an eloquent moment of stunned 
silence the old man murmured: 

“Th’ ol’ fox! I might ’a’ knowed it. 
He’s smarter ’n th’ hull pack of us. But 
we ’ain’t got t’ keep him any longer. 


He’ll be fixed for life.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 





pe W. Dd. 
O literary man has lived more un- 
known in his most characteristic 
function or died to more universal recog- 
nition of it. Henry Mills Alden was the 
editor of this periodical for fifty years, 
but he was scarcely more accounted so 
outside of the daily discharge of his duty 
than if his work had operated itself. 
But he was no sooner dead than all his 
contemporaries awoke to consciousness 
of his unequaled relation to them and 
the public hailed his memory as that of 
the greatest editor of his time, or almost 
any time. 

There has been something very beau- 
tiful in the universal acclaim of the long, 
tacit nature of his service. A measure 
of affection such as rarely qualifies the 
tributes to the dead made their readers 
sharers in the feeling of the writers. A 
very large public knew him as the 
author of several, especially two, ex- 
traordinary books, but so small a public 
knew him as the editor of the most 
widely circulated periodical of its long 
time that many contributions were ad- 
dressed to the merely nominal editor of 
the “Easy Chair,” as if he were an 
active entity, instead of an idle pretense. 
But now that Alden is gone every one 
associated with him in his faithful labors, 
and every writer eager to contribute to 
their effect, has hastened to record some 
affectionate sense of his unequaled fit- 
ness for his work, some feeling of his 
unselfish devotion to its performance. 

For almost twenty years Alden was 
the next-door neighbor of him who still 
occupies the Easy Chair in this maga- 
zine, but the long term of bis rule in the 
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Editor’s Study was only a minor part in 
his long service of the House of Harper, 
which began with the editorial manage- 
ment of Harper's Weel:ly and continued 
in the editorship of Hlarper’s Magazine 
to the time of his death on the 7th of 
October. If he had lived to the 11th of 
November he would have been eighty- 
three years old, but centuries of life 
could not have intensified the quality of 
his usefulness or of his devotion to the 
service of the House which had in all 
half a century of the best that was in 
him. 

It would be difficult to make the world 
outside realize the completeness of his 
devotion in this service. He was a man 
of rare gifts, a poet, a philosopher, a 
scholar, an acute critic, but few of those 
who knew him in these characters knew 
him as an editor perfect in bis time and 
place. He understood with something 
like inspiration that his work should be 
strictly recognizant of the ideal of the 
publishers who had imagined and cre- 
ated the periodical they intrusted to his 
guidance, and who, it can be well con- 
ceived, in whatever event, would main- 
tain the control of it. The wonder of 
his service was that he did not allow it, 
if he ever wished it, to become other 
than the most intelligent compliance. 
The publishers constantly advised with 
him and he with them, and he was of 
such rare make that he could see the 
reason of their opinions, which were 
rather theirs than his. Their mutual 
relation was a mechanism which was 
finally without jar, and their accord was 
the production of a periodical which 
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was without an equal as a whole, how- 
ever it might be rivaled in parts. The 
ideal remained the publishers’, with 
their instinct for a popularity, and its 
realization was the editor’s, with his 
taste, his knowledge, his acquaintance 
with literature, and his unselfish intel- 
ligence. 

In due time his modest, gentle, brave 
life will be fitly written, and he will be 
made adequately known to the public 
which so vaguely knew him as an editor. 
He was graduated at Williams College, 
and at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, for it was his purpose to become a 
minister of the New England type of 
orthodoxy. He was of the gentle yet 
simple line of the Aldens of Plymouth, 
and he was born poor in the little Ver- 
mont village of Mt. Tabor, where his 
first experience of the world was work 
in a cotton-mill of the wicked time when 
the superintendents could beat the little 
children enslaved to them. The writer 
of this remembers Alden’s telling him, 
with that beautiful abeyance of his, that 
once while he was yet a small boy his 
fellow-workers recognized gifts in him 
beyond other boys, and one of them 
who had grown gray in their common 
servitude charged him not to forget 
them when he went out into the world, 
where it was believed that he would 
make a potent figure, but try to help 
them and to lighten their hard lot. 

It may have been the hope of this 
that inspired him to study theology and 
to try for a place in the ministry where 
he could serve all the poor and suffering. 
We may be sure he did not forget them, 
but Alden was not meant for the church. 
He was meant for the secular service of 
men’s souls in the literature in which 
his work eventuated; something largely 
and deeply hopeful, but not definitely 
doctrinal or dogmatic. After his gradua- 
tion-at the Theological School in Ando- 
ver, he gave a course of Lowell lectures 
at Boston on “The Structure of Pagan- 
ism,”’ and presently found himself in 
New York, vainly endeavoring to recon- 
cile poetic aspiration with the prose of 
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daily life. Sometime, when that part of 
his story is written, the world will have 
a passage of literary history unique in 
character, and of singular preciousness 
as a purely American contribution. 

His struggle, if his varied sufference 
of adversity may be called so, ended in 
the long peace of his employ by the 
House of Harper. The genius of demo- 
cratic simplicity and accessibility ex- 
pressed itself for the business side in the 
assembly of the whole cousinhood suc- 
ceeding the brotherhood of the House 
at the desks which largely covered the 
space of the first floor at Franklin 
Square; but the editorial side needed 
greater privacy, and the literary and 
artistic workers were cloistered in a suc- 
cession of wooden cells onthe floor above, 
where the managers of the Monthly, 
could be found by any one making some 
show of right to audience. In such a 
cell on such terms you could find the 
greatest magazine editor of his time, 
who held more hopes and fears in his 
control than any other. There was a 
desk covered with manuscripts where 
Alden sat and read and worked, and be- 
side the door stood a chair where a 
visitor might be bidden sit if he or she 
could show reason. Oftenest the visitor 
could not show this from the manuscript 
offered in the belief that there was no 
other way of getting a manuscript to 
the editor. He or she could not believe 
that every manuscript addressed to the 
editor would be opened by his own hand 
and judged on its fitness or merit; but 
Alden was none the less patient with 
every visitor. He looked at the things 
offered him, and with surpassing kind- 
ness judged and refused them, or, in 
some all but incredible instance, ac- 
cepted one of them and sent the author 
reeling away in rapture. But he was just 
to all; he was patient, he was conscien- 
tious beyond the imagination of those he 
condemned with or without hope. 

We of the Easy Chair once went with 
an elderly poet who unadvisedly wished 
to submit his copy of verse personally to 
the editor and suffered through the 
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suspense which did not end in rapture. 
The operation, if not painless, was not 
long; but, having ourselves read the 
poem, we felt that justice had been done, 
and we knew that the kind judge had 
shared our joint suffering. It was bad 
for the poet, but perhaps it was worse 
for the editor. 

When the unwise were all gone in 
their succession, he turned to the manu- 
scripts before him, and noted on them 
his opinion or decision to his assistant 
readers, or sometimes he wrote to the 
author, the happy author, a letter in 
that beautiful hand of his which he was 
affectionately proud to find so like the 
beautiful hand of the Head of the House, 
whom he loved. He loved all the House, 
and their degree or desert; he called 
those of the younger generation by their 
familiar names. His affection embraced 
everybody, even those literary aspirants 
who would come to him without right 
or reason. The visitors who had the best 
claim upon him were such as came with 
some fruitful suggestion, and he was 
grateful to these, and he did not make 
them feel that it had been better for 
them to have written. But the visits 
which he seemed really to enjoy were 
those of some friend who had no business 
with him, and who would help him lose 
himself from all editorial care and 
launch himself in one of those psycho- 
logical speculations dearer to him than 
anything else in the world. Then he 
would dream aloud in a steady flow, and 
seem not to mind much whether you 
were following with him or not in his 
question of the Soul, of God, of Life and 
Death. You perceived that these were 
his very interests, and that the other 
duties which he never neglected, but 
always most faithfully discharged, were 
things of the passing hour, and were as 


Cares that infest the day 


and ceased with it. ; 

In the management which succeeded 
the board of Harper & Brothers, the 
new head of the House revived the two 
departments, the “ Editor’s Study,” and 
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the “‘Editor’s Easy Chair,” which had 
been allowed to lapse, and had the 
pleasure of offering the “Study” to 
Alden. Then, to his unbounded con- 
tent, Alden became a regular editorial 
writer in the magazine which he had con- 
ducted so long, and he continued to 
write the “Study” until his failing 
health obliged him to give it up within 
a few months of his death. 

Until within a few years, when he took 
an apartment in town, Alden made his 
home in a New Jersey village, and when 
he issued, at the day’s end, from his 
booth at Franklin Square, he set out on 
his hour of railroad, with his constant 
cigar over his unfailing game of cards in 
the smoking-car. He probably never 
consciously accomplished his journey, or 
knew whether he lost or won his game. 
He was plunged in the depths of those 
metaphysics speculations where he had 
his real being, for he was a poet at soul, 
and literary to his finger-ends, and editor 
of inspired fitness, but, above all, he was 
a psychologist of the uttermost abandon 
to the “filmy shapes that haunt the 
dusk”’ of the borderland of the soul. 

What these early Lowell lectures on 
“The Structure of Paganism” may have 
been we do not know, for they were 
never published, but they were doubtless 
a prelude to those strange, powerful 
books, God in His World and A Study of 
Death, which roused our time to the fact 
that we had among us a thinker of far 

ach, a dreamer who could “dream 
true” about the deepest concerns of our 
life and could win a place for his vision 
“among the cloudy trophies” of that 
inner temple where the seers have ever 
served and prophesied. Probably no 
book of such serious intent as God in 
His World had instantly won so wide 
acceptance or brought such instruction 
and consolation to so many who might 
have thought themselves incapable of 
profiting by it. The simplest souls 
seemed capable of seizing its significance, 
and the most complex found refuge and 
relief from themselves in it. A Study of 
Death did not reach so many, but it was 
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a popular book, too, and found its lesser 
public among the same “folks,” as they 
would have called themselves or one 
another, and among those whom these 
“folks”’ would have recognized as the 
elect. 

Hitherto those who had known Alden 
at all, had known him as the editor of 
Harper's Magazine, but these were few, 
and even his editorial identity had not 
penetrated to anything like a popular 
consciousness. To the wider public, 
where his books now made their strong- 
est appeal, probably Harper's Magazine 
had always seemed to edit itself. But 
this strange thinker, this great seeker of 
the farther and deeper truth, went on 
editing Harper’s Magazine in the wonted 
fashion for yet twenty-five and thirty 





years. As before, he came daily to his 
office in Franklin Square overlooking 
the tracks of the Third Avenue Ele- 
vated, and worked on the old lines and 
daily consulted with the powers that 
were and then at last were not, and then 
again were, reconstituted in like sym- 
pathy but other personality. But Alden 
was growing old, and, though “age 
could not wither him” as soon as other 
minds, it must have its way with him. 
His spirit remained dauntless, but the 
flesh was weak and weaker, and he 
began to come every other day to Frank- 
lin Square, and at last his unworthy and 
inconstant comrade of the “ Easy Chair” 
heard that Alden came only once or 
twice a week. After that he did not 
come, and now he will never come more. 


HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


Epriror or Harper’s MAGAZINE, 1869-1919 


HE book lies open—just where last he wrote— 
A heritage that time and faith may keep; 
The throbbing presses pause, for they, too, know 


The master is asleep. 





The book lies open 


and another’s hand 


Shall guide again its virile truths to fame; 
But we who loved shall read with aching hearts, 
Because we miss his name. 


So many feet have sought the little room— 
The calm he made above the spiral stair. 
To-day the tear-drops fall throughout the land 

Because he is not there. 


O knight of thought—who threaded words with light— 
O ripened greatness of a master mind— 

Leave just the modest mantle you have worn, 
That he who comes may find! 


The book lies open; turn the written. page— 
For love and time the hallowed records keep; 
And memory guards with jealous care her own— 


The master is asleep. 


Viner, Frazer Boy te. 
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THREE PIGS 


BY DON MARQUIS 


| SAW three pigs under an oak-tree—a 
white pig, a black pig, and a black- 
and-white pig. They were talking as 
they ate acorns, and I hid on the other 
side of the tree to listen. 

“T am not what I seem,” said the 
white pig, curling his tail proudly and 
cocking his head to one side in a very 
conceited manner. 

“Nor I,” said the black pig. 
seen better days.” 

And they both looked at the black- 
and-white pig as if expecting him to 
make some claim for himself. But he 
only grunted, his mouth full of acorns. 

“I,” said the white pig, “was a friend 
and companion of Ulysses. When we 
landed on Circe’s island, after we burned 
Troy, the enchantress turned us into 
swine. But my spirit has never complied 
with my apparent condition.?” 

“T,” said the black pig, ““am perhaps 
the most splendidly wicked pig extant. 
I am a devil. I came from hell originally, 
and I was one of several devils that lived 
in the body of a man who dwelt beside 
the Gadarean lake, until a prophet came 
and drove us forth and made us inhabit 
a herd of hogs.” 

“Huh! huh!” 
white pig. “I’m a hog. 
Just a common hog.” 

“T have seen things!” cried the white 
pig, looking with scorn upon the acorns, 
even as he continued to root for them. 
“T have been places!” 


*T have 


said the black-and- 
A real hog. 


1 We had assumed that Homer’s account of this 
episode, concluding with the restoration of the 
entire company of Ulysses to human form, was 
the final word on the subject. Mr. Marquis 
-vidently has reason to believe that one of the 
unfortunate crew did not answer the roll-call.— 
Epriror. 
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“T was one of Satan’s most trusted 
young fiends,” said the Gadarean swine. 
“T was spoken of all over hell as a rising 
young devil . . . a devil of promise . . . 
a fiend with a future before him. And 
to come down to this!” And he, too, 
shuddered as if with distaste as he ate 
the acorns; nevertheless he continued to 
eat them. 

“Come down to this? 
matter with this?” 
mon hog. 
food!” 

Circe’s hog and the Gadarean swine 
exchanged looks of intelligence. It was 
“asy to see they had the most utter 
contempt for the ordinary pig. 

“A low animal!” murmured Circe’s 
pig. 

“A hog, just a hog!”’ said the Gada- 
rean sw ine. 

“Hog, common hog,” said Circe’s 
pig, ““you may well be contented. You 
have never heard the battle-cry of 
Achilles when the spears clashed and the 
shields were as a sea, nor have you seen 
the face of Helen shining above the dust 
of war.” 

“You have never been to hell, com- 
mon hog,” said the Gadarean swine, 
““and the person who has never been to 
hell has never been anywhere nor seen 
anything.” 

“Ugh!” said the ordinary pig, plac- 
idly. “Mighty fine, no doubt, all that. 
But I get along, I get along.” 

“Oh, for the rushing of the chariots!” 
said Circe’s swine. “And, oh, the laugh- 
ter of the ships along the sea! 

“When the powers and princes of evil 
came slanting in black flight to take 
their places in full conclave,” said the 
Gadarean swine, “there was a fine sight 
against the red dome! And I have seen 
the brazen capitol of hell pulse and 


What’s the 
asked the com- 
“Here is plenty of good 
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tremble like a fiery lily in the wind when 
Satan spoke his will.” 

“Ugh!” said the common hog, not 
exactly understanding, but conscious 
that he was being outdone. He sought in 
his memory for some exploit of his own, 
or some knowledge, that would make 
him more important. Finally he said: 
““I] know where there’s a loose board at 
the side of a corn-crib. If the three of us 
together would poke and root around 
there for a while, we might nose it off 
and get into the corn.” 

“Vulgar beast!” said Circe’s hog. 

“No background'’”’ muttered 
Gadarean swine. 

“Such a thing to suggest to me!” said 
Circe’s hog. “I, who have hung sword 
to sword with Hector, and would have 
haa his blood but that a goddess saved 
him!” 

“Or to me,” said the Gadarean swine. 
“I, who whispered Herodias to bid her 
daughter ask for John the Baptist’s 
head on a charger! Yes, that was my 
idea!” 

“To fall to such company!” said the 
Argive hog. 

These pearls of reminiscence cast be- 
fore the common hog finally began to 
anger him, and he said: 

“Brag about what you used to be as 
much as you like! I do not care what you 
were. But do not be so contemptuous 
of me; or, if you feel so, keep it to your- 
self and cease to insult me. I am only a 
common hog; I claim to be nothing else; 
I have never been anything else—but, 
all the same, I do not choose to be in- 
sulted and blamed for being a common 
hog when I cannot help it. You, by your 
own testimony, were once my superiors; 
you wail about your declension in life. 
It seems to me that to have been some- 
thing very important and to have fallen 
is nothing to boast about. If you were 
really proud and superior you would say 
nothing of your past glories, but would 
recognize the fact that you are now hogs 
and would devote your energies to being 
as successful hogs as possible. The one 
of you has ceased to be a hero, the other 


the 
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can no longer be a devil; well, then, you 
can both be hogs! And if it hurts you to 
be hogs, let it hurt you secretly. At 
least do not try to make those discon- 
tented who have no hope beyond being 
hogs.” 

“Never,” said the Argive hog, “will 
I comply! Fate has cast me down, but 
in my heart I am still unconquered. I 
will never consent to be a common hog!” 

“Nor I!” said the Gadarean pig. 

“Well, then,” said the common hog, 
slyly, “it is no use showing you that 
corn-crib with the loose board.” 

The superior pigs looked at each other, 
and they thought of the corn, and 
the slaver began to drip from their 
jaws. 

“After all,” said the Gadarean pig, 
“we used to eat, even in hell.” 

“Yes,” said the swine of Circe, “after 
all—” 

“Lead us to it, hog,” said the Gada- 
rean. 

“T will eat the corn,” said the Argive 
hero, “but, nevertheless, in my spirit I 
will not comply.” 

“Exactly,” said the common hog; 
“vou will be a real pig while you are at 
the corn, as greedy as any of us; and 
then you will turn aristocrat again and 
insult the hog that led you to it. Never- 
theless, come on.” 

And the ordinary hog led them off, 
chuckling, and thinking that he had 
proved his superiority over them. But, 
as I reflected on the matter, I was not 
so sure that the common hog was right. 
For the words of an old Oriental proverb 
came into my mind: 

“It is better to be a crystal, and be 
broken, than to be merely a tile upon 
the housetop.” 


THE DESPISED INDIVIDUAL 
BY C. A. BENNETT 

HATE Armitage. Whenever I think 

of him I say softly to myself, 
“Something with a little boiling oil in 
it.” We have just parted in anger—I 
hope forever. If I tell you why our 
“meeting broke up in confusion,” you 



























will understand the reasons for 
hatred. 

We had been talking about a strike in 
one of the mill towns near by. I had been 
relating, with some natural indignation, 
the story of one of the workers, a Lithu- 
anian, who had been badly clubbed by 
the police. He had been standing in- 
offensively on the sidewalk when a 
mounted policeman rode up, ordered 
him to move on, and, when he did not 
instantly obey, beat him about the head 
until he dropped unconscious. The 
wretched man was afterward sentenced 
to three months. Meanwhile his wife and 
five small children were left to ward off 
starvation as best they could. 

When I had finished, “Ah yes, a sad 
story!’ said Armitage. “But you have 
the same phenomenon all over the 
country. The rising tide of social un- 
we. ee 

Now that is Armitage all over. Where 
any normal man would have a picture 
of a mother driven desperate by the 
cries of hungry children, of an unhappy 
European peasant first stunned by 
physical violence and then dazed by 
legal processes which he could not fol- 
low—a picture to leave one filled with 
pity and despair—Armitage saw only a 
thing he called a phenomenon, a mere 
incident in the working of great imper- 
sonal forces, a spark struck out by the 
collision of labor with capital, a wave 
upon a tide. 

“The rising tide of social unrest,”’ said 
he, “is threatening to undermine the 
foundations. . . .” 

I couldn’t stand it any longer. “ Armi- 
tage,” said I, “I'd like to see you drown 
in your damned tide.” 

And with that our meeting, as I have 
said, broke up in confusion. 

My outburst was the climax of a 
slowly gathering irritation. During the 
war Armitage was quite unbearable. 
For we had all adopted his way of think- 
ing. We forgot the individual. We 
thought of men in masses, as so much 
“man-power.” Beneath the words 
“Our line has been advanced at some 


my 
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points,” we concealed a thousand sepa- 
rate tragedies. We mobilized nations 
and diluted entire industries, while 
waves of this, that; and the other, waves 
political and social and economic, 
swept over the world. When President 
Wilson coined his phrase about “‘a great 
tide running in the hearts of men” 
Armitage was triumphant. It was as 
though one of his own children had 
leaped into sudden fame. 

But his vicious habit was older than 
the war, and was due in the first place, 
I think, to the fact that he is an econo- 
mist. As an economist he finds it be- 
neath his dignity to think of people hav- 
ing sudden violent appetites for butter 
or violent antipathies to pork. For him, 
the real events are what he calls “fluc- 
tuations in the price-level.”” Where you 
and I see people “going on a bust”’ and 
spending far more than they dught to, 
Armitage sees “the inflation of the cur- 
rency”’—a ridiculous expression, calling 
up the vision of a man making a paper 
bag out of a dollar bill and blowing into 
it in a wild attempt to stretch it. When 
these same people regret their excesses 
and return feverishly to work, Armitage 
says that “production has been stimu- 
lated.”” Good old Production, with an 
accelerated knee-jerk! 

It makes no difference whether he is 
dealing with important matters or with 
trivial, Armitage is just the same. Is it 
diplomacy? Then tell him of Clemen- 
ceau, ill in bed, receiving word that 
England, Italy, and America are ready 
to recognize the Soviet government. 
The sick man’s face flushes with anger. 
His physician rushes from the room to 
assure the messenger that if such meas- 
ures are taken with Russia his patient’s 
temperature will rise a degree or two. 
Result: recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment is declared to be impossible. 
Tell Armitage this, and in a few minutes 
he will begin to burble about “the proc- 
esses of diplomacy.” He will have for- 
gotten all about the irritable old man 
sitting up in bed and damning his 
alleged allies. Is it domestic economy? 
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’ Well, the other evening Armitage 
dropped in after dinner. My wife retired 
early and excused herself by saying that 
she was exhausted after a hard day’s 
“anning. She was barely out of the room 
before Armitage was referring to “the 
wave of economy” which was sweeping 
over the country. 

Perhaps you begin to see why I hate 
Armitage. I am weary of his world of 
abstractions and of the unreal happen- 
ings there. He is unacquainted with 
human beings and their personal needs 
and preferences and antipathies; he 
recognizes the existence only of “ tenden- 
and “movements” and “drifts” 
and “currents” and “social forces.” In 
Armitage’s world human beings never 
have ideas; ideas have them. Ideas 
always “gain ground.” A revolution is 
not something made up of hatreds and 
angers, of fighting and shouting and flag- 
waving and speech-making; it is some- 
thing which “breaks out” and 
“spreads ”’—like a rash. Nothing is ever 
done by individuals; they are mere flot- 
sam, borne along by “‘the whole modern 
trend of things,” at the mercy of “slow 
processes of decay”’ or “inevitable proc- 
esses of growth.” 

Now this is an absurd and immoral 
doctrine, and until Armitage or some one 
else produces some decent evidence in 
support of it, I, for one, am not going to 
believe in it. It is sheer laziness and lack 
of imagination to treat human beings in 
the mass after this fashion. And it has 
disastrous consequences. Once begin to 
think of industrial problems in terms of 
“labor” and “capital,” of revolution as 
a plague or a tide or a wave, and fare- 
well. to all chance of your understanding 
these things. It may be convenient to 
see a statistical curve where the reality 
is a riot of the passions, but it is likely 
to be fatal. And this is not my only 
objection. If only for the sake of my 
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self-respect and peace of mind, I refuse 
to be reduced to a mere statistical item; 
I will not see my gross material longings 
for bacon and eggs in the morning 
evaporate into an incident in the dra- 
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matic career of a price-level. There were 
twenty-four quarts of vegetables canned 
in our kitchen that day. If Armitage is 
right, the wave of economy canned them. 
My wife says no. She did all the work 
herself. She ought to know. 

So she agrees with me about “some- 
thing with a little boiling oil in it.” Yet, 
so civilized are we become that I fear 
the next time I meet Armitage—if there 
should be a next time—I shall be able to 
compass nothing better than the retort 
that, on his own showing, he himself, 
this very Armitage, is only an inconsid- 
erable eddy, a microscopic whorl, in the 
great stream of modern thought. 


THE LAST LAUGH 


HORACE: EPODE 15 
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Nox erat et calo fulgebat Luna sereno—’ 5 


BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


AR SEWED a 


_ OW sweet the moonlight sleeps,” I 
quoted, 
“Upon this bank!” that starry night— 
The night you vowed you'd be devoted— 
I'll tell the world you held me tight. 


4h 


The night you said until Orion 
Should cease to whip the wintry sea, 

Until the lamb should love the lion, 
You would, you swore, be all for me. 


Some day, Nezra, you'll be sorry. 
No mollycoddle swain am I. 

I shall not sit and pine, by gorry! 
Because you’re with some other guy! 


No, I shall turn my predilection 
Upon some truer, fairer Jane; 

And all your prayer and genuflexion 
For my return shall be in vain. 


And as for you, who choose to sneer, O, 
Though deals in lands and stocks you 
swing, 
Though handsome as a movie hero, 
Though wise you are—and everything; 


Yet, when the loss of her you’re mourning, = 
How I shall laugh at all your woe! 

How I'll remind you of this warning, 
And laugh, “Ha! ha! I told you so!” 
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MARMOSET 


BY M. LA PRADE 


ENEATH a nut-tree dwelt a Marmot 
gray 
Who lived a life of frugal conservation 
And spent his time a-digging in the clay 
In search of roots and herbs and infor- 
mation. 


Among the branches lived a Marmoset 


Who made the air uproarious with his 
clatter, 


And no one in the neighborhood could get 


A moment’s respite from his silly chatter. 


The Marmot met the Marmoset one day 


When both of them had chanced to go 
a-walking. 


The Marmot hadn’t anything to say 
Because the Marmoset did all the talking. 


He grumbled at the weather and complained 
That sunlight made him giddy and upset 
him, 
But if it didn’t shine, said he, it rained, 
Which gave him rheumatiz because it 
wet him. 


The Marmot sighed and drooped his waving 


tail 
As if the sad recital did oppress him, 


Then cleared his throat, but all to no avail: 


The Marmoset continued to address 
him: 










































































AND BLEW HIS NOSE WITH CALM DELIBERATION 
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HE FELT THE GROUND AND PATTED IT AND TRIED IT 


“The nuts are growing higher in my tree; 
I can’t imagine what may be the reason. 
I do declare it really seems to me 
That living grows more difficult each 
season.” 


The Marmot scratched his head and winked 
his eye 
And blew his nose with calm deliberation, 
Then, cleared his throat, but ere he could 
reply 
The Marmoset resumed the conversation: 


‘Up there above I scarcely find a bite, 
While you wholive below are growing fatter. 
It doesn’t seem to me that it is right. 
Pray answer me, whatever is the matter?” 


The Marmot stretched his legs and rubbed 
his chin 
And yawned because the topic made him 
weary, 


Then cleared his throat, but ere he could 
begin 
The Marmoset had recommenced his 
query: 


“Now would you kindly burrow in the 


ground 


Beneath my tree and learn if aught is / 
ailing; 
Get at the roots and see if they are sound 
Or why it is my crop of nuts is failing?” 


The Marmot grinned and grunted his assent, 
Then felt the ground and patted it and 
tried it; 
Before the Marmoset knew where he went 
He’d dug a hole and disappeared inside it. 


For weeks the Marmot wasn’t seen at all; 
The Marmoset above ne'er ceased com- 
plaining, 
For all the leaves and nuts began to fall 
And very little food had he remaining. 


At length the tree on which he loved to sit 
With nourishment no longer could pro- 
vide him; 
The Marmot had got at the roots of it 
And carefully preserved the same inside 
him. 


And so the Marmoset was heard no more; 
An empty stomach ended all his talking. 
The Marmot—slightly stouter than before— 
You’re apt to meet if you should go a- 
walking. 
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Getting Back at Them 
A TALENTED pen- 
and-ink artist, who 
has his studio in New 
York, once received from 
anautomobile firma 
printed circular that 
caused him no little sur- 
prise and amusement. 

“You are cordially in- 
vited,” the circular ran, 
“to participate in our 
grand $100 prize-drawing 
contest. Each participant 
may submit one or more 
drawings advertising our 
car, and the winner will 
receive a grand prize of 
$100. Drawings must be 
sent prepaid, and they 
must be original. All un- 
successful drawings will 
remain the property of 
the undersigned.” 

Now the artist, who can 
hardly be persuaded to 
make drawings at $1,000 
sach, smiled over this cir- 
cular. Then he took a 
sheet of paper and ad- 
dressed the firm as follows: 

“You are cordially invited to participate 
in my grand $10 prize automobile contest. 
Each participant may submit one or more 
automobiles, fully equipped, of his own 
manufacture, and the winner will receive a 
grand cash prize of $10 in gold. The automo- 
bile submitted should be brand-new, and 
must be shipped prepaid to New York. The 
unsuccessful automobiles will remain the 
property of the undersigned.” 





A Combination Notice 

T is told of Doctor McCosh of Princeton 
that he was accustomed to giving out 
notices at the morning devotional exercises, 
which always closed with prayer. One morn- 
ing he forgot a certain notice until he had 
begun his last prayer. Praying for the pro- 
fessors and students of the college, the notice 
from the French professor came to mind, and 
the students were astonished to hear the 

doctor say, in pious petition: 

““And, O Lord, bless Professor Karge, 
whose French lesson will be held this morning 
at nine o’clock instead of at half past ten, as 
usual.” 





her feet when she is in a temper” 


The Famine Saved Him 
REMARK made a number of years ago 
is still numbered among the gems of a 
certain Briton’s collection of Irish bulls. 

It was a time of famine, and Miss Balfour, 
the sister of Mr. Arthur Balfour, then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, was one of the noble- 
hearted band of men and women who were 
helping with food and clothes the victims of 
those black days. 

As she sat in a cabin one morning, an old 
man called down blessings on the head of her 
distinguished brother, and on the heads of 
all those who had ministered to the wants of 
the poor. 

“And, sure, me sweet leddy,” he said, 
“if it hadn’t been for the famine, it’s starving 
we'd be this day.” 


A New Contribution 

HREE-YEAR-OLD Louise ran home 
from Sunday-school in great excitement. 
“Mother,” she cried, “‘the teacher told us 
about some rich man who put lots of money 
into the church box, but there was a real poor 
widow who didn’t have much money, and so 

she put in two mice.” 
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Those Two 
HOSE two! Why, say, I remember vet 
When their two little hearts first 
learned to flutter. 
They were only babies when first they met 
And melted together like summer butter. 
She but seven and he but-nine, 
But they fell in love, and none could 
doubt it, 
For there they were (it’s a certain sign) 
Just hanging around to be teased about it. 


Just suited each other! and up they grew 
And pretty soon they were over twenty. 

Still thick as thieves and the first we knew, 
They were engaged—and engaged aplenty! 

Say! she was for him and he for her; 
Whatever his lips asked, hers would pout 

it! 

And as for minding? Why, there they were 

Just hanging around to be teased about it. 


Caught them this morning! Both were 
flushed 
And in her eyes was a sort of glory. 
His collar was crumpled, her waist was 
crushed; 
I saw at once “twas the same old story. 
Spoons! on their fortieth wedding-day! 
But, shh! it isn’t my place to shout it. 
Look at them now! They're coming this 


way, 
Just hanging around to be teased about it! 
Epmunp VANCE COOKE. 
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What are yer goin’ to do, mister? Brush his teeth?” 







A Poor Substitute 
HE parishioners un- 
derstood that a cer- 

tain amount of jealousy 
existed between the digni- 
fied vicar and his energetic 
young curate in an Essex 
town, but they never over- 
looked the fact that the 
material benefits came 
from the vicarage. 

On one occasion the 
vicar had just returned 
from his month’s vacation 
and was making a round 
of the district. Ata cot- 
tage door he came across 
a recent addition to his 
flock lying contentedly in 
the arms of its fond 
mother. After inquiring 
the baby’s name, he said: 

“T sincerely hope the 
little fellow has been baptized.” 

“Well, sir.” said the tactful mother, “I 
should not like to go so far as to say that— 
you being away; but your voung man came 
round and did what he could.” 


A Case for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children 
VERY estimable young widow is the 
mother of a small boy who is exceedingly 
troublesome. 

“Tam afraid,” a friend remarked, one day, 
“that you are not firm enough with him.” 

“On the contrary,” the mother replied, 
“T sometimes fear that I am much too 
harsh.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say,” the mother 
hastened to explain, “that I have really pun- 
ished him; but I have talked to him a great 
deal.” 

**And what have you said?” 

“Why, I have said, ‘Richard! Richard!’ 


and other severe things.” 





The Thing Needful 
*“ (NOULDN’T ye give a man a job?” asked 
Patrick of the barber. 

“Well, you might repaint this pole for 
me,”’ assented the latter. 

An’ I’m the man to do it,” replied 
Patrick, delightedly, “‘if yell only tell me 
where to buy the striped paint.” 
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AN INDUSTRY ON THE MARCH 






A New England Organization which has Multiplied the Productive- 
ness of Labor; Increased the Earning Power of Workers; Decreased 


Production Cost and, Through Service to Many 


Individual 


Manufacturers, has Sent American-made Shoes Around the World 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


tories things went wrong one morning— 

a new workman broke an _ important 
part in a complicated ontrivance, tying up a 
group of related n chines. Simultaneously 
in another departmen a mechanical accident 
happened that shut ccwn a whole row of shoe- 
making devices. Altogether a hundred men and 
women were idle. 

A few minutes afterward the telephone jangled 
in the office of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company’s Servis Department on Warren 
Street, New York. The message came incisively. 
Then, hanging wp the receiver, the Service 
Manager touched two buttons on his desk. 

In a large room on the same floor a dozen 
mechanics—out of a staff of seventy-five—were 
on reserve duty when the indicator on the wall 
recorded the summons for Repair Men 49 and 64. 
Immediately these two tossed aside their office 
work, reached for their hats, and reported at 
the desk. Within ten minutes they had 
gone to the stock room in the basement, 
secured the machine parts necessary, and were 
on their way to Brooklyn. Before the noon 
whistle blew the replacements in the shoe fac- 
tory had been made, and all the workers were 
going full speed. 


At ONE of the great Brooklyn shoe fac- 


A great problem of business to-day—and the 
biggest need of the American public—is Service. 
This problem has been solved by the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, which has its great 
factory at Beverly, Mass., and its service stations 
scattered through every shoe manufacturing 
district in the land. The Service of this Company 
stands unique among industrial stories. 

Every day this little drama of the Company’s 
“hurry call” is enacted hundreds of times. 
More than a thousand repair men, recruited 
among the most skilled mechanics everywhere, 
are constantly on duty in New York, Boston, 
Brockton, Lynn, Rochester, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Augusta, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and elsewhere; in all, twenty-seven 
Stations in fourteen states. In a year the repair 
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men gave shoe factories the equivalent of 218,229 
eight-hour days—a free Service. 

The system works like train dispatching. In 
the New York district, for instance, the where- 
abouts of every mechanic is shown on a peg- 
board; any man can be reached by telephone 
and hurried to other jobs. There is also a system 
of delivery routes by trucks, for hurrying through 
large repair parts. Here in this Warren Street 
station, occupying a large building, is a miniature 
of the great Stock Room at Beverly. In all 
the stations—and at many sub-stations—the 
same thing is true. 

This huge Stock Room at Beverly, by the way, 
is symbolic of the Company itself. It is the 
equivalent of three city blocks in length, and its 
steel racks reach from floor to ceiling. Over a 
hundred thousand different parts are carried, 
and more than twenty-one million of these go 
annually to branch stock rooms. All these 
materials are card-indexed and instantly avail- 
able. Boys on roller skates shoot through the 
long corridor bearing rush requisitions, and shoot 
out again carrying parts that need not wait for 
the electric trucks. 

Then in addition the Company operates a 
chain of retail stores, in connection with its ser- 
vice stations, where shoemaking accessories are 
on sale. 

The Shoe Machinery Company’s Service, 
indeed, is almost melodramatic in its bigness and 
rapid-fire action; it lacks the gong-clanging sen- 
sationalism of the trolley line repair crew, but 
is scarcely less sure and swift. Almost any 
shoe factory can secure new parts, along with 
skilled mechanics to install them, within a couple 
of hours. All this, given in connection with the 
Company’s leasing system, is absolutely without 
charge except for the cost of such parts as may 
have to be supplied. The leasing methods afford 
other phases of important Service, to be touched 
on later in this article. 

This whole story of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is a narrative of Service. Service 
of one sort or another is the basis on which most 
big American concerns have grown. Any business 
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enterprise that will truly serve the best interests 
of its customers and the nation will grow and 
prosper. 

For the moment turn to another form of Ser- 
vice, which has always been one of the chief 
impulses in the growth of this Company. On 
an upper floor of this mighty Beverly plant you 
come unexpectedly upon a heavy wire partition 
that bars the way, back of which a great room, 
filled with machinery, reaches to the far end of 
the factory. As you peer through the grating 
of these forbidden regions you see, fading into 
the distance, a curious row of doors along the 
left-hand wall—forty or more of them. Every 
doorway is protected by wire mesh, yet two or 
three of the nearer rooms give glimpses of blue 
prints and machinery models. 

Then your guide draws you away. This is 
the Invention Department—the Land of Shoe 
Machinery Dreams; it is the home of undeveloped 
fancies that are not on exhibition. ‘‘Imagina- 
tion,” says your guide, ‘‘is too subtle a thing to 
visualize; but come downstairs where you can 
see the realization of fancies that have been 
caught in these Inventors’ dens and made tangi- 
ble in cold steel.” 


A FAIRYLAND OF INVENTION 


On your way to a lower floor you pass through 
reaches of machinery, stretching away in vistas 
of sunlight-flooded shops. There seems no end 
to these mazes of machines that work apparently 
with little human aid. The mechanism that 
makes shoe machinery is almost as wonderful 
as the product of the machine itself. Yet al- 
though you see whole rows of these machines 
working automatically by themselves, so im- 
mense is this plant, with its sixteen factory build- 
ings, that 5,000 workers are scattered through it. 

Presently, down in the Assembling Room, 
you see the realization of those dreams you 
vaguely sensed at the entrance to Inventors’ 
Row. No man could even guess how many 
dreams have floated in and out of that high wire 
partition, for every finished machine stands for 
unnumbered figments of men’s brains. And 
now in the Assembling Department there 
stretches before you group after group of mar- 
velous devices that often have come out of seem- 
ing vagaries. As they stand here in the calm 
dignity of mechanical perfection, ready to begin 
their mission, your thoughts go back to that 
Fairyland of Invention. 

To me the Invention Department and the 
Assembling Room are inextricably associated; 
no sooner is a machine perfected and built than 
the cycle of itnagination begins to work anew— 
the inventors again tear to pieces the work of 
years. 
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In the primeval days of shoe manufacturing 
well within the memory of living men—th 
factory workman sat with lapstone, hammer, 
awl and pincers—his mouth full of nails—and 
plied his trade laboriously. The cost of labor 
was the great dominating factor. 

Then it was that shoemakers fell to dreaming 
daring things; but even when the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was organized, in 1800, 
the development of shoe machinery was not far 
advanced. 


The Company was founded by the consolida- 
tion of three non-competing concerns, through 
the efforts of Sydney W. Winslow, George W. 
Brown and Edward P. Hurd. Mr. Winslow 
died a number of years ago, but Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Hurd are now vice-presidents. 


PIONEER DAYS 


Years before, Mr. Winslow had worked in the 
little shoe factory established at Lynn by his 
father—who had been a seafaring man and after- 
ward a shoemaker. Along in those early days 
a Lynn shoemaker, born in Dutch Guiana, as 
dark of skin as a mulatto, invented a machine 
for lasting shoes, a process hitherto performed 
by hand. In derision it was called the “nigger- 
head”’ by the old-fashioned shoemakers who be- 
littled it. This machine was a vitally important 
step in the development of the modern shoe in- 
dustry. The inventor, Jan E. Matzeliger, 
proved a true Service man in other ways as well, 
for at his death he left his property to the church 

This brings us to the story of Gordon McKay 
an engineer who just before the outbreak of 
the Civil War became interested in a machine 
for sewing the sole of a shoe to the upper. He 
had $140,000 when he took it up, under the sup- 
position that it was already perfected; but all 
his money slipped away before the machine be- 
came a commercial possibility. Then came the 
days of 1861, and the frantic calls for Army shoes 
enabled Col. McKay to render the Government 
distinguished Service. Later, partly through 
the McKay machines and partly in other ways, 
he acquired a fortune of many millions; but he, 
too, was a Service man and patriot, and all his 
money went to Harvard University for technical 
development work. 

It was by McKay that the system now pre- 
valent of leasing machines to manufacturers, on 
payment of a royalty for each pair of shoes made, 
was introduced. In no other way could he in- 
duce manufacturers to use his machine. 

Mr. Winslow was perhaps the first man to see 
the possibilities for Service through the consolida- 
tion of different companies. There were many 
manufacturers of various kinds of shoe machinery, 
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ind three of these were, to his mind, especially 
dapted for codperation. One company made 
machines for sewing soles to uppers by means of 

welt; and also made auxiliary devices. A 
econd put out lasting machines, while a third 
manufactured machines for attaching soles and 
heels by metallic fasteners. The object of this 
malgamation was not to diminish competition, 
but rather to reduce production costs and give 
the maximum of Service, from a single organiza- 
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thus became a capitalization of brains and genius. 
Quite different, this, from the days when inven- 
tors often agonized in solitude, despair and 
poverty. Business history is filled with melan- 
choly stories reflecting the heart-breaking dis- 
couragements of men who struggled with ideas 
out of which to-day have come big industries. 
The whole matter of inventions at Beverly 
was placed in the hands of a committee of officials. 
Millions of dollars have been invested in ex- 











AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY IS SERVED FROM THIS PLANT 








tion and without increased expense, to shoe man- 
ufacturers who used the various types of machines 
—much as a huge department store is equipped 
to serve the needs of an entire community. 
George W. Brown had at one time been selling 
agent for a sewing machine company, which, 
however, did not make the heavy machines for 
stitching the lower parts of shoes. He had later 
been associated with Mr. Winslow in a company 
organized to manufacture lasting machines. 
Mr. Brown’s personal acquaintance with all shoe 
3 manufacturers added much to the strength of 
a the new organization. 

From the start it was the policy to develop 
constantly shoemaking machinery; to endow 
4 experiment so that inventors could live in com- 
; fort and devote themselves to constructive work. 

The establishment of the Invention Department 


perimental work. Sometimes ideas that seemed 
valuable came to nothing after long and expen- 
sive effort. If individual men had attempted 
these things their lives would have been wrecked 
and their families desolated, but here in the In- 
vention Department of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company the law of average softens failures. 
No hearts are broken, and a vast aggregate of 
mechanical genius is saved for Service that 
reaches directly to every buyer of shoes. More 
than 150 new machines have been invented, 
many replacing hand work. 

The occupants of Inventors’ Row are recruited 
from inside and outside sources. Many men 
bring ideas, and where possibilities seem to war- 
rant they are given facilities and salaries. In 
this way came the inventor of the buttonhole 
machine—a mechanic with imagination and ideas, 
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The Company introduced him to one of those 
wire-meshed dens, where for a long time he ex- 
perimented. It was a baffling problem to train 
the balky needle to follow accurately the button- 
hole shape. Slowly the needle made concessions— 
and finally quit resisting and “fell in.” 

Another notable device produced by the Com- 
pany’s inventors is the skiving machine, which 
performs seeming miracles. It takes a piece of 
leather one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness and 
splits it into seven layers, and can finish leather 
down to two one-thousandths of an inch. Its 
Service extends to bookbinders, glove makers, 
diving-suit manufacturers and others. 

The fineness to which the Company’s machines 
have been reduced is aptly shown by comparing 
their product to the human hair, which is seldom 
under three one-thousandths of an inch in dia- 
meter. Several of these machines work to a 
point eight times finer! 


A DREAM COME TRUE 


Some years ago the Company had a machine 
which put in 375 eyelets a minute, doing each 
side of the shoe separately. Up in the Invention 
Department someone dreamed that both sides 
might be done together, not only doubling the 
output but making the opposite eyelets cor- 
respond exactly in position; and after three years 
of contriving, such a machine appeared one day 
in the Assembling Room—doing both sides at 
once at the rate of 750 eyelets a minute. Its 
Service now reaches far beyond shoe factories. 
In corset making, for example, it has cut labor 
costs. 

One of the principal devices of shoe factories, 
known as the pulling-over machine, has grown 
out of that old-time dark-skinned inventor’s 
lasting apparatus. In the early days a shoe- 
maker, sitting on his low stool with the last in 
his apron, could pull over some sixty uppers in 
a day. Recently in a modern factory I saw a 
machine pulling over uppers at the rate of 1,500a 
day; and oddly it was operated by a colored man. 

Between these two men runs a long and weary 
path of invention, costing $1,500,000 and involv- 
ing 2,600 changes. Now the machine has amaz- 
ing steel fingers that grip the leather from all 
sides and draw it over the last. Some hidden 
contrivance then drives the temporary tacks 
with a single blow. 

There was a time when the strip of leather 
known as the welt—fastening together the insole 
and upper—was sewed in only by hand. But 
workmen were constituted differently; some drew 
taut stitches while others left them loose; and 
always they spaced irregularly. Tom Shoe- 
maker, for example, would sew viciously for an 
hour—expressing perhaps his feeling toward 
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a rival in matters of affection. On the next 
stool his comrade Louie, finding that his own 
court ran smoothly, would sew amiably and 
with careless fingers. To-day the automatic 
welt sewer has no moods; it never falls in love, 
and is a stranger to all sentiment and weariness. 


INCREASING A MACHINE’S CAPACITY 


The original of this welter, operated by foot- 
power and invented long before the United Shoe 
Machinery Company came into being, did more 
than anything else to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of shoes. But almost continuous work 
upon it has been done in the Invention Depart- 
ment. During the last eleven years alone the 
sewing capacity of the automatic welter has in- 
creased 66.7 per cent. 

I have said that the welter has no sentiment 
—but I take it back. It breathes a subtle at- 
mosphere of pathos, despite its cold exterior, 
because many inventors have died on this job 
and passed it on to others. 

In erstwhile days of shoemaking the different 
lifts of the heel were nailed together by patient 
shoemakers content to follow time-worn tradi- 
tions. Then out of the mysterious realms of im- 
agination some man dared to dream of another 
way. Slowly his vision took on reality. I am told 
that for many years the evolution of this ponder- 
ous machine, as it is to-day, was part of the rou- 
tine of Inventors’ Row. It takes the layers 
of the heel and compresses them with such mighty 
force that the fibers interlock and the heel be- 
comes practically solid leather. 

It is not many years since long rows of girls 
in shoe factories could be seen lacing the uppers 
temporarily with twine to keep the pairs to- 
gether and allow the opening in the shoe upper 
to spread only to the same extent as when laced 
on the foot. Then out of that enchanted region 
of inventors emanated a curious device that now 
does the lacing in a twinkling, and ties the knot. 
Those picturesque rows of girls have passed along 
—let us trust to other knots that can never 
be tied by machines. 

It was once said that the cutting of uppers 
would always be done by hand, because leather 
was too treacherous and uneven a commodity 
for any machine to handle. Five years inventors 
worked; then was developed a machine that 
stamped out the upper with a single motion, 
doubling the ouput and doing a better job. 


All this means big Service. The total saving 
to shoe manufacturers through the use of one 
type of machine alone has been more than 
$4,000,000 annually. 

By lowering machinery costs, the Invention 
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Department has tremendously decreased the 
labor cost of shoes. If all people to-day were 
shod with hand-made shoes the labor charge 
would be prohibitive. The machinery cost of 
making shoes is the only item that has not ad- 
vanced for sixteen years; if anything it is less 
than it was sixteen years ago. 

Suppose you buy a pair of shoes for ten dollars 

how much of it goes to the manufacturer of 
shoe machinery? Somewhere around five cents! 
And five cents is less than the price of the carton 
in which the shoes are sold, and less than the 
cost of the laces. Other factors must be respon- 
sible for the high price of shoes—causes quite 
beyond the control of shoe manufacturers. 
For instance: A world-shortage of hides, leather 
and finished shoes; unprecedented buying of high 
grade footwear; competition of the world for 
raw material; lack of proper shipping facilities; 
heavily increased cost of distribution; the de- 
preciated dollar. 

The average royalty for the use of all machines 
furnished by this Company is a little over -two 
and two-third cents for each pair of shoes—all 
types and grades, embracing the machines which 
pay the highest royalties, about five and a quar- 
ter cents a pair. 

In brief, the Service of all the millions of dollars 
expended by this Corporation in the invention 
and development of shoe machinery is returned 
directly to the people; they receive without charge 
all the benefits. 

Or take benefits accruing directly to labor. A 
shoe operative in Brockton, for instance, is earn- 
ing much more on a new machine than he earned 
on an old one. You can go through the rank 
and file of shoe workers and find that the United 
Shoe Machinery Company has rendered a similar 
Service to untold thousands. 





FOLLOWING THROUGH WITH SERVICE 


It was because the mere development of shoe 
machinery did not wholly meet Service neces- 
sities that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
has continued the plan of leasing certain classes 
of its machines, instead of selling outright. This 
leasing policy was used by the Company’s pre- 
decessors, and was already popular with shoe 
manufacturers. In the early days of shoe ma- 
chinery it often happened that machines broke 
down, tying up whole shops indefinitely. It was 
largely to remedy this evil that the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was formed. 

The Company believes its responsibility does 
not end when machines leave the factory; that 
a machine out of order—unprofitable to the 
shoe manufacturer—is a poor Service to the na- 
tion. Especially is this true now, when produc- 
tion is a panacea for rising costs. 


Business success is the force that makes the 
world move. Therefore the Company’s policy 
has always been to keep machines going as nearly 
as possible to capacity in the factories of its 
customers. If it sold all its machines outright 
as indeed it does in a certain class of equipment 
—its extraordinary repair and_ replacement 
Service would be impossible. 

Very notable is the expert shoemaking Service 
the Company supplies without charge. It sends 
the best shoe men in the world into factories to 
show where production may be more efficient 
and quality improved. In addition, the Company 
gives a Service in the reorganization of old plants 
or the building of new ones, furnishing entire sets 
of plans and the specifications for machinery and 
arrangement. Owing to the rapid growth of 
the shoe industry, many plants were far from 
efficient. With the aid of this Company numer- 
ous manufacturers have entirely reorganized 
their plants, and in many instances rebuilt. 

Revenues are derived chiefly from royalties. 
These, however, are not fixed sums, but based 
on the output of machines. If a machine runs 
only six months a year, the Company suffers 
along with the shoe factory. For every pair of 
shoes that passes through a machine, a pre- 
scribed royalty accrues to the Shoe Machinery 
Company. There could be no stronger incen- 
tive for this machinery Service than to give 
every possible aid to the shoe manufacturer. 


A PARTNERSHIP WITH CUSTOMERS 


Hundreds of shoe manufacturers have declared 
their success due to help this Company has given. 

The Company takes on its shoulders the heavy 
financial risk that commonly lies in machinery. 
Banks will not base their loans on machinery 
assets, well knowing that a machine regarded 
wonderful to-day may be obsolete to-morrow. 
The Shoe Machinery Company takes this chance, 
and wher a machine does fall into the discard 
it is replaced with a modern one—without ad- 
ditional charge. The Company assures its cus- 
tomers that they will continue to get the best 
possible machinery; nor need they worry over 
the selection of machines. 

The United Company is virtually a partner 
of shoe manufacturers. Through the operation 
of its leasing system it capitalizes the machinery 
end of the business, leaving a large part of the 
shoe man’s capital liquid for operating purposes. 

I talked with a small shoe manufacturer who 
told me he started in business fourteen months 
ago with a capital of $12,000. This, he said, 
would have been quite impossible except for the 
leasing system of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. In those fourteen months his factory 
has grown astonishingly. 
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The Company’s policy places all shoe manu- 
facturers—big and little—on a level. The small 
man gets the same terms and pays the same 
rovalties for each pair of shoes as the big one; 
he buys his revlacements and supplies at the 
same prices. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company leases 
many of its machines to manufacturers. Some 
of them it leases for use together, as a series or 
group. The very Service made possible by the 
leasing system requires that certain machines 
be grouped and used together—machines de- 
signed for that purpose. Shoe manufacturers 
themselves endorse this policy, through which 
the best possible Service is assured them. 

A number of years ago the operation of this 
system was questioned as a violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, but after voluminous 
testimony the case was passed on by the United 
States Supreme Court, which in a decision 
said: “On the face of it the combination is 
simply an effort after greater efficiency.””. Thus, 
with its activities approved by the highest 
authority in the land, the Company continues 
to expand its operations and Service. 

Much interesting evidence was introduced 
during this hearing. It was shown, for instance, 
that out of a total of 1,110 operating shoe fac- 
tories in the United States, 636 produced less 
than 500 pairs a day per factory. This meant 
that the freedom of business enterprise was 
furthered by the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. It was shown, too, that the leasing system 
enabled the little man to have a credit with com- 
modity dealers that was unknown in other lines 
of manufacture. The evidence demonstrated 
that competition in the shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry was more free than in any other big line. 

Service to employees at the Beverly factory 
is just as much a part of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company’s creed as Service to its cus- 
tomers and the public; but such Service is not 
substituted for any part of wages. 

In the first place, the forty-four-hour week is in 
vogue all through the works. The night force 
puts in eleven hours four nights a week, and 
then takes a vacation. 

It is not the prov- 
ince of this article to 
describe in detail the 
hygenic features of 
the Beverly plant and 
the steps taken by the 
corporation, working 
in helpful harmony 
with those in its em- 
ploy, to insure health- 
giving and agreeable 
surroundings. Before 





THE CLUB HOUSE 


the buildings were begun, a vear was spent by a 
committee of officials in investigating modern 
factories in many parts of the country. The 
plant was then constructed to embody the best 
features of all. Fresh air and sunlight were the 
first considerations, and the walls are at least 
seventy-five per cent. glass—sometimes as much 
as ninety. Purified air is forced through con- 
tinually, while pneumatic devices take out dust 
and injurious particles from machines. Rest 
and reading rooms are provided, together with 
a dining room which is operated practically 
at cost. 

Near by is a large clubhouse, open to all work- 
ers—men and women alike—for an annual 
fee of one dollar, and absolutely in the control 
of the employees themselves—who have organ- 
ized an athletic association to manage the club- 
house and all kinds of sports. This association 
is officered entirely by employees. 

Here is a reading room with fireplace and cur- 
rent magazines, a beautiful dance hall and per- 
fectly appointed theatre, bowling alleys, billiard 
and pool tables, and baths. There is a special 
department for the use of women, though they 
share in the rest of the club as well. Adjacent 
are great gardens for employees, on land furn- 
ished by the Company. 

The adjoining grounds embrace 300 acres, on 
which are athletic fields and shooting ranges. 
The golf links are available to factory employees 
for an annual fee of fifteen dollars; to outsiders, 
twenty dollars. There is also a yacht club and 
clubhouse. 

When the noon whistle blows at the plant a 
brass band, comprising uniformed factory work- 
ers who have been released a few minutes earlier, 
begins a concert in the bandstand outside the 
main entrance. It plays all through the dinner 
intermission—just a touch of corporation senti- 
ment; and music makes better workers. 

Corporations are not necessarily inconsiderate. 
Here at Beverly the women workers come on 
duty five minutes later than the men and leave 
that much earlier. This courteous device elimi- 
nates a problem which has perplexed many 
large industries where both sexes are employed. 

Only the very high- 
lights of this United 
Shoe Machinery Ser- 
vice story have been 
touched, but deduc- 
tions are certainly 
plain enough. _Bol- 
shevism says Capital 
is organized robbery. 
How greatly are un- 
thinking men de- 
luded! 
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For those wile us whee om want 


YR those who, through the pos- 
session of inherent good taste and 
experience, have learned how to enjoy 
the better things of life, Jordan offers 
the Silhouette. 


It is one of those rare masterpieces that 
satisfies the sense of color — gratifies 
the feelings—does not offend the hear- 
ing—possesses an atmosphere that is 
individual—pleases good taste—and 
indulges that rare sixth sense, balance. 


Its whole tendency is toward forward 
movement—no wracking side sway— 
no jerky up and down motion. 


It is the lightest car on the road for its 


wheelbase—and the best balanced. It 
gives you the substantial appearance 
of the finest heavy cars with the slen- 
der, piquant profile of the racing car. 


To the chassis, which already includes 
all of the finest universally approved 
mechanical units, little detailed im- 
provements have been added that give 
it a mew superiority. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and color- 
ful, the Silhouette is the latest in the 
succession of successful motor cars that 
have maintained for Jordan that posi- 
tion of style leadership accorded him 
from the beginning. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO.,, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





































“Kate’s new teacher is wonderful! She just loves those 
children. And how much they are learning!” says Kate’s 
mother to her neighbor. 


“Yes I guess you're right,” the mother or the rebellious 
boy is forced to admit. “Andy has actually come to like 
going to school.” 


So they congratulate themselves and are proud of their 
fine teachers. 





Suppose at this very moment there 
is an electric wire somewhere spitting 
hot short-circuit sparks while the blaze 
from them is eating silently along the 
varnished woodwork. 


Half an hour later! Kate and Andy 
may be saved through the presence of 
mind of their 
new teacher, or 
she may have 
If you feel too indifferent to 


send for a free booklet telling mg with her 
what to do, what right have you . ° 

to blame others when a horrible ife for blind 
calamity occurs in your town ? 
Think of your schools and write 
today, now, for this intensely 
interesting booklet. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 284 West Exchange Street, 


ovidence, R. I. 


Read “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


In case of fire ~ Heroine or Martyr 2 


The Kindergarten 


eacher— 


need she carry the 
burden of saving lives 
should fire break out 


in school? 


What are you doing 
to help her? Do you 
know what real fire pro- 
tection means ? 


official indifference to the dangers of 
re. 


Yes, you parents think only of the importance 
of teachers and teaching. 

You have unbounded faith that the children 
will be looked after by the teacher—such a 
sensible girl, even if she is young. 

Don’t place this cruel responsibility on some 
young woman for another day. Find out your- 
self how best to protect your school. 

The Automatic Sprinkler System is the one 
kind of equipment which can actually guard 
your child when you are not there to watch. 
Day and night, the sprinklers are ready for 
action. Down in the basement right there under 
the kindergarten room is the very place for the 
fire to start. But with the Grinnell Sprinkler 
equipment there can be no danger, for when the 
fire starts, the water starts. 

With a one cent post card you might save 
lives. Who knows? Should you hesitate to 
send for a free booklet that tells just what to do? 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 





















































ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Makes the housewife independent of the servant question. The 
ARCO WAND is useful all over the house, and a few moments’ 
easy stroking with the handy tools suctions out all dust, dirt, 
or lint and pipes it away for good into the sealed dust bucket of 
the machine set in the basement. No extra help is really needed 
because the ARCO WAND, itself, does the hard work. 

The ARCO WAND isa permanent cleaner, easily installed in OLD or NEW 
Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, and Public Buildings. Sold 
by all Heating and Plumbing Dealers at $195.00 up. Price does not include 


labor, connections, and freight. Sold on easy payments if desired. Also 
made mounted on truck for Factories and Hotels etc. 


Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, 
which gives full description, and illustrates 
many of its labor- and money-saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Department C-57. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 





















































FoR fifty years the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
has sought to restore and encourage the artistic charm 
in American home life of earlier days by designing mod- 
ern furniture to express it. A higher cultural aim has 
guided and inspired all of its productions. _ Berkey & 
Gay pieces have a simplicity of line and a richness of 
tone which require quality in every detail of material 
and workmanship. 


The Shop Mark in every piece evidences the same 
carefulness in invisible details as is apparent to the eye. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is not expensive. It costs 
but little more than any good furniture. It lasts from 
one generation to another, grows more valued with 
the passing years. 


The name of our nearest dealer 
will be sent upon request. 


An interesting brochure concerning Berkey & Gay 
furniture, with illustrations, sent upon request, 


THIS SHOP MARK 


és inlaid im every granine Bates & Gey production. 11 is the customer's protection 
mn buying ond his pride thereafier 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
446 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
nds of pieces of Berkey & Cay furniture may be 


hibit thouse 
oro at owr New. York patency 113-119 West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors 
ould be accompanied by, or have @ letier of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 
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AY in and day out the cars and 
engines of the Pikes Peak Rail- 


way make their trips thousands of 


feet up and down the snow-covered 
mountain. 


They are exposed to rain and snow and hail 
and mist. They are subject to quick and ex- 
treme temperature changes, as they rise or 
descend 7600 feet in a few minutes. The sun 
beats down on them mercilessly, often while 
they are still wet with the mist from the clouds. 


In a recent letter to us Mr. H. J. Holt, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the railway, says: 


“Our Company has been using Valspar 
for our locomotives and coaches for the 
past eight years, and we are pleased to 
state that we find it superior to any other 
varnish we have ever used. It stands up 
better under the unusual atmospheric 


A Valspar Varnish test in the clouds— 


conditions to which our equipment is sub- 
jected, during trips on the ‘Cog Road’ 
from Manitou (an altitude of 6500 feet) 
to the Summit of Pikes Peak (an alti- 
tude of over i4,100 feet).” 


Isn’t this the kind of varnish you want when 
rou varnish anything around the home? 
3 : £ 


Valspar is easy to apply, it dries over night, 
and it wears and wears and wears and wears. 
Use it on your floors, your furniture, your wood- 
work (indoors and out), and your linoleum. 
It is worth twice as much as ordinary varnish, 
yet it costs only a very little more. 


rT AT ATE > 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 

New York Chicago LEAITIN Toronto London 
Boston TRADS IE NI SHES sanx Amsterdam 

W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 

Copyright, 1919, Valentine & Company 









VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








Special Offer: Don't be content merely with 
reading about Valspar—Use zt. 

For esc in stamps we will send you enough 
Valspar to varnish a small table or chair. Or, if 
you will write your dealer's name on bottom line 
you need send us only 15c for sample can. 

Your Name 


Wee IIT ccccessnicstninscninintenannnninintabdiltia 


Dealer's Name 





‘The famous Valspar Harper's Magazine 12-19 
boiling- water lest 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at 
« Edison Recording Studios, New York 









The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing 
**‘Io non sono piu I’ Annetta’”’ while she 
stands beside the New Edison. 


BLINDFOLD TEST is the most 
severe of all musical tests; shutting off a person’s sight 
greatly increases his acuteness of hearing. Yet even™ the 


blindfold test has been successfully met by the New Edison. 


Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York, appeared before five of Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to per- VW 
form the test. She stood beside the New Edison. The blindfolds were adjusted 
over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, Hempel then 
started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu |’Annetta” from the opera 
“Crispino e la Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the ‘song con- 
tinued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. The 
five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest concentration, 
were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that they were listening 
only to the New Edison’s Re-CreaTion of her voice. 


Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly given by forty 
different artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly recorded 
the fact that no one has been able to distinguish the artist’s living art from 
its ReCreaTion by the New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon sci- 
entific fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison brings you all the living 
artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 


The _N EW 


“The Phonograph 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has 
ceased. The blindfolded jury is not 
aware that the New Edison is singing 
*‘Io non sono piu I’Annetta’’ alone. 


IEDA HEMPEL i is called “Hempel of 
the Voice Supreme.” You might think 
this is because of her technique—so 


flawless, so superb! Or because of her notes, pure as the 
chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear her sing some song 
she loves, and suddenly you understand what it is that makes her great among 
the greatest in opera and concert For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, 
lifting power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and every bar 
into angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric some- 
thing, that transcendent something, that eternal something, which makes music 
the mind’s solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what Edison has caught 
and perpetuated in his ReCreations. That is why he considers the New 
Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart of the music-lover 
responds to a Re-CREATION by the New Edison, even as it responds to the art 
of the living artist. 


Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for that is the best way 
to listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself is standing before you—alivel 
Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the most interesting phono- 
graph story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 


EDISON 


| with a Soul” 
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IBERIAN SABLES 


A Special Collection 
of the Most Precious 
Furs in the World 


E believe this is the most unusual exhibition 

of furs recorded in American fur history. 

For the time being, it is the feature which 
holds the centre of the stage at H. Jaeckel & 
Sons’ new establishment, Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Whether or not your aspirations run to the 
richest of Sables, you will miss an exhibition 
which will be discussed frequently in your pres- 
ence, if you do not see them. 

If you do see them—and you are cordially 
invited to do so—you will learn more about 
Sables than you have known. 

* * 


















Of all the precious furs in the world, none 
equal the Russian Sables; and among them the 
most precious are those coming from the 
forests of Bergusin, in Siberia. 

The animals from which these skins are 
taken were almost extinct several years ago 
and only a strict embargo, including an 
absolute prohibition of killing the animals 
and trading in their pelts, saved them. 

Not until last Spring did they appear again 
in the market, and then in very limited number. 
* * 


When this house, in business since 1863, deter- 
mined to open its new Fifth Avenue Store it set 
about to collect for the opening the finest Russian 
Sables, the finest Silver Foxes, the finest Seal—in fact 
the finest of every high grade fur that could possibly be 
found in the world’s fur markets. It secured the finest 
lot of these Bergusin Sables that came into the market. 


_ Out of this lot, like refining fine gold, the experts in the H. Jaeckel & 
Sons peltry have perfectly matched several “bundles” of skins—some con- 
taining enough for a large wrap—others for a coat, and still others for a cape 
or a stole. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Cy — ‘ 
al (Continued from preceding page) 
hel! ‘ ‘a e — ‘ a 
hal We believe one of these “ bundles,” consisting of ten Bergusin Sables, which 
| form the heart of this collection, are the finest that the world has ever seen. 
Be They will make for their fortunate purchaser, a wonderful stole, which 
= will be especially designed by the H. Jaeckel & Sons designers; or may be 
Es] divided most effectively into a six-skin stole and a four-skin muff. 
F4| Prices of these ten skins, $1500 a skin. 
4 Prices of the others, $500 to $1000 a skin. 
=| 
— 
= e 
Z| These Russian Sables 
=| Cannot be Imitated 
3) There is no such thing as a “synthetic” sable, as there are close imitations of pearls 
—4/ and other valuable stones. 
F The utmost skill has brought out nothing in the way of an imitation of Siberian 
E4/ Sables which may not be easily detected, even by the layman. 
E | They are so distinctive from all other furs, so single in their exclusiveness, that they 
—3| will always remain in a class to themselves. 
=| As with Mink, on the American continent, where every section, almost every State, 
E=| produces a different grade of this beautiful fur, so it is with Sables. 
=| The Mink from Maine and other Eastern States rank among the finest in the world; 
Ej) those from the Middle West are not quite so good, and those from the Southern States 
—=! are still lower in value. 
=|) While the Sables of Bergusin are the richest and most expensive, there are very 
—3| desirable Russian Sables from Jakutsky and Kamtchatka, and coming farther west, 
=| from Jeneseisky and Nicolaier. 
=| These latter Sables are much more reasonable in price—quite within reach of the 
—=/ moderate purse. They are all included in this wonderful collection of Sables—a display 
Ej} as complete as the fur markets of the world can furnish. 
=| * . 
=| In this Special Russian Sable collection, there are made-up pieces and wraps, exe 
—|/ — quisitely designed, in which the skins are priced: 
E 5 Natural, as low as $150 a skin. Natural, tipped, as low as $100 a skin. 
: 4| Indeed, there are some genuine Russian Sables 
4} in this exhaustive collection at even a lower price 
4; —a limited number. 
4 * * 
These, of course, are special prices, made for 
| this extraordinary occasion in the belief that it will 
4/ bring into the new establishment of “America’s 
Leading Furriers” many customers who never 
4} found their way to the former place of business 
of H. Jaeckel & Sons, in Thirty-second Street. 
= Hugo Jaeckel 
H. Francls Jaeckel 
—{| Richard Jaeckel 
| Walter F. Jaeckel 
4} lt 
| “ . . . 
5 America’s Leading Furrier ” 
I Established 1863 
Ald! . 
Wy Fifth Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
ah (No Connection with any other House) a j 7 
kb . 
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OCKET KNIVES of Stellite, the beautiful, per- 
manent metal, combine diamond hardness with 
the rust-resisting properties of platinum and gold. 
Stellite is an alloy of semi-rare metals, the discov- 
ery of Elwood Haynes, Kokomo, Indiana, metallur- 
gist of international reputation. It is a brilliant, 
white metal, harder than the hardest steel, and will 
not rust, tarnish, stain or corrode. Stellite knives 
are not affected by fruit acids and never lose their 
temper. They are not affected by heat up to 1800°F, 


STE 





THE METAL ETERNAL 


ful, velvety luster, and their general, all-around good- 
ness, will last for many generations. 


To Secure one of these beautiful knives send order and check to 


THE HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 












Stellite knives with their keen edges, their beauti- 


Individually packed in attractive boxes. 
IN FOUR STYLES 

Stellite handle, plain ° ° $7 

Stellite handle, stippled . . Fa 

Pearl Handle, plain ‘ ‘ ° 6. 

Pearl Handle, Stellite ends .  € 


3838 
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lts Master, 








(Wot Steel= 
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. « «From the age of stone—to the 
age of iron, the age of steel—and at 


last STELLITE, the metal eternal. 
With it a greater product—a new 
force -- has come into the world. 


Stellite, the wonder metal, brighter and 
more beautiful than silver, harder and more 
lasting than steel, as rust-proof as platinum 
and gold—Stellite may now be had in table 
knives. 


Two knives, of chaste and beautiful design, 
with silver handles and pure Stellite blades, 
(NOT PLATED, BUT SOLID STELLITE) are 
now offered a discriminating public. 


All Stellite ware, of every kind, possesses 
unusual distinction. The table knives, of- 
fered for the first time herewith, will add 
a new note of refinement to the dinner 
service. 


Stellite knives will not rust, stain, tarnish 
or corrode. Fruit acids will not affect them. 
They may be made sharper than the sharp- 
est steel, and they will retain their edges 
longer than any steel. Stellite knives are 
more beautiful, more expressive than silver, 
They are guaranteed forever. 


Prices: Knives only, either Quaker 
or Flanders design, $25 the dozen 
$15 the half dozen. To be had only 
from the patentees and sole 
manufacturers. 


The Haynes Stellite Company 


KOKOMO, . INDIANA 


Send for the Story 
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The only twe places you can hear these 
famous artists and comedians are at the 
theatre where they are appearing and in 
your own home on Columbia Records. 
All these artists and many more—the 
brightest stars of musical comedy, vaude- 
ville, and gay revue—make records for 
Columbia exclusively. 


Your Columbia Grafonolawill give you 
all of the artistic finish; all of the indi- 
viduality of these actors—their sponta- 
neous joy, their sparkling wit, that subtle 
something that makes them great. 


Any Columbia Dealer will play you 
these exclusive artists’ latest popular 
hits. Go in and hear them, now, today. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, 
New York 


London Factory; 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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Period Designs up to 
$2100 


Columbia 


Records 


How’s this for an ‘‘All-Star Bill’? 
of Exclusive Columbia Artists P I 
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Columbia 
Grafonolas 
Standard Models up to 
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View of field af Gettysburg ith aN . 
during Lincolnsy S| 
Address Nov. 19.1863.) \) th 










































“Shall not perish 
from the &arth! 


or village group—wants to 
prove loyal pride by erecting, 
memorials to those who staked 
home and future, life itself, 
that Liberty should not perish 
from the earth. 


And now you too, perhaps, are 
thinking, in terms of memorial. 
For the time has come again 
—the heroes of the $reatest 
war in the world's history call 
on you for remembrance! 


| N these immortal wordsthe Every monument you raise, 
OF | I greatest American set us every memorial you build, will ! 
HI the example of anever- bea reminder and a warning’, ] 
sacred Memorial dedicated to thatthis nation mustsogzovern | 
the nation’s heroes. itself as to continue in stead- 
rears Every community—city, town fast loyalty to the cause and 


the men whose valor you com- 
memorate. 


“Lest we forget”—let their 
names and deeds forever stand 
in the sight of srateful people, 
a lesson in patriotism, a juide 
to coming, Zenerations. 


Let us send a copy of a book 
on “Rock of Ages.” It is free 
to those contemplatin}, a family 
or public memorial. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 
Dept. D, MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont the Granite Center of the World 
































View Cemetery 
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“Where Southern 
Valor Lies™ 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 
our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 
unfair both to you and to us. 


“Kodak” is our registered and 
common law trademark and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 
manufacture. 


*TrapEeMaRK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chocoiste 


ftom. California 
in the famous Redwood 
Boxes» 


‘ 
DISTINGUISHING mark that used to identify 
Quinsy’s C alifornia Chocolate Shop Chocolates was 
a 5 genuine, but inexpensive Red Wood Box. Now 
the box is being copied everywhere... But the 
chocolates are not. We charge a slightly higher 


price because QurnByY’s cost more to produce. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, _— us his name and 
$1.50 for “Introductory Pound 


e + 
Extra Thick 
Chocolate 


Coat 
— CALIFORNIA 
Choco.ate Snop Cioco.aTes 


Address “Quinby’s,” Dept. 30, Los Angeles, California 








A Timely Talk with Santa 


Hello! Hello, up there! 


Gee! Is this really you? 
Well, this is Bob. 


Yes, I just thought I’d ask 
you about that Lord Elgin 
we picked out for Dad, you 
know. 

What’s that? You’ve got 
it all wrapped up and in the 
sleigh already? That’s bully! 











Dad will be tickled to death 
—he’s still lugging around 


that old turnip he got when 
he was a boy, and it’s about 
an inch thick— 


And say, Santa—how about 
me? There’s nothing I’d like 
half so— 


Aw, Betty, keep still a min- 
ute, cantcha? I just gofta tell 
him this— 

Hello? Yes, hello, Santa! 


Say, you know I’m getting 
plenty big enough to own a 
real he-man’s watch myself— 
the fellows wear ’em a lot 
younger nowadays— 


How’s that? Got one right 
in front of you—a Streamline! 
Oh, doy! 

And the tag says what— 
“For a Very Good Boy”? Say! 
Just watch me between now 
and Christmas! 
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The Search for the Great Blue Pearl 
on the Island of Mystery— 


O! Wouldn’t you 


with three other boys in search of the pearl 


like an adventure like this. 


n Indian chief found in a mysterious stream on 


trange island, the hunting ground of the great 
Bear. Old Jud Adams, the famous trapper, 
st of bravery set by the Indians, the long trail, 


arch and then—but you will want to read the 
Nicholas Magazine. ‘‘The Blue 
: or the Boy Scouts in the North”’ is its title and 


story in St. 


ry 


one ol at 


reasure house of fascinating stories 


DD 


appear in St. Nicholas the coming year. 


Sloop” is another, 
f youth by Ralph Henry Barbour 
H. P. Holt. Then there will be the “The Crim- 
’s story, by Augusta Seaman 


a glorious 


>a magical g 
nother enthralling story of the old Spanish Gran- 
iys in California when bandits with the polished 
r of nobility appeared at fetes and danced with 
rn ladies whose jewels they were secretly plan- 
to capture. 


tut there are more than stories in St. Nicholas. It 
1] magazine. Do you know “‘How to Make a 
ng Case Village.” 


and stores all made out of packing cases. 


Houses and fire stations and 
Boys 


St. Nicholas is the one 
Christmas Gift in which $3 
buys more value than ever 
before. The price has not 
and the 


zine is bigger, brighter and 


advanced maga- 
better than in all its years 
of delighting girls and 


boys. If you wish, we'll 
be glad to send a Christ- 
Gift Card 


Nicholas to the boy or girl 


mas from St. 


for whom you are sub- 


scribing. 


can club together and make an entire village and have 
a town council and fire company and a Mayor and 
everything. A. Russell Bond tells ‘all about it in a 
special department of St. Nicholas. And this is only 
one of many wonderful things that St. Nicholas shows 
boys and girls how to make and do. 


St. Nicholas begins its 48th year with November 
and it is a new and better St. Nicholas than ever. It 
gives a wider outlook to boys and girls and keeps 
them informed of all the new and marvelous things 
that are happening these days on the earth, in the air, 
the sea, and in the affairs of nations. 

St. Nicholas is valued by parents for its educational 
influence—that’s why it is sifbscribed for by. the lead- 
ing families in every community. The boy or girl 
who doesn’t have St. Nicholas is missing one of the 
finest things of youth. 


Subscribe for St. Nicholas today. The cost is only 
$3, less than a cent a day, $5 for two years. St. Nicho- 
las is one of the few worth-while gifts that have not 
advanced in price. Send check or money order to 
St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Department 2, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Put your advertising in 
St. Nicholas. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that manufac- 
turers and advertising 
agents who buy St. Nicho- 
las for their own children, 
soon follow it by placing 
their advertising in the 
magazine. They cannot 
see its influence on the 
children and the family 
without realizing the buy- 
ing power that St. Nicho- 
las exerts in 75,000 worth- 

while homes. 


S? NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


-—— oe oe ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee oe (CL THIS COUPON AND WRITE ADDRESS AT BOTTOM) ome oem coe coe ce ce ce oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 


NICHOLAS Magazine, Dept. 2, 


Send St. Nicholas for 


na 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed is $ 





years to address written below. 

















No living pianist has done more 
to engender a love for music among 
American people than Fosef Hof- 
mann, whose art at the zenith of 
his great career has been pre- 
served by the Welte Mignon. 


World Famous Welte-Mignon 


HE highest achievement of the 
House of WELTE in the world 


of music invention whereby genera- 
tions yet unborn may listen to accurate and 


authentic intrepretations upon the piano, of 
over five thousand musical compositions, as 
played by more than one hundred and fifty 
of the most distinguished pianists of the past 
two decades. 


M. Welte & Sons, Inc. 


Studio and Showrooms 


Six Sixty-seven Fifth Avenue 












































BLEAK HOUSE 
IN ¥% OF AN INCH 

















Dickens’ “Bleak House” you will 
remember that it was quite a bulky 
book. 

The above illustration shows this book, 
five-eighths of an inch thick and weigh- 
ing only nine ounces. It is set in type 
approximately the same size as this you 
are reading. There are 940 pages in 
this small light edition. 

The explanation is that this book is 
printed on the paper known as Warren’s 
India—the thin, light, tough paper which 
Warren developed for encyclopedia, 
dictionary, and handy-volume editions. 

Warren’s India will run 
1420 pages to the inch. Its 
use by publishers for pocket- 
size editions of standard works 


ig you recall the last time you read 





will be welcomed by travelers who read 
and readers who travel. 

The “Bleak House” we have described 
is one of the standard books in the New 
Century Library, published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

If you have ever deplored the fact 
that modern conditions of travel do not 
permit the carrying of a bulky book, the 
fact that almost any good standard book 
can be secured in India paper editions 
—light, handy, and legible— may be 
news to you that you will want to 
act upon. 

It is the purpose of S. D. Warren 
Company to help give 
America better books by 
supplying the best possible 
paper for the purpose. 


S.D.WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON 






































ISZT, greatest of all pianists, preferred the Steinway. 
Wagner, Berlioz, Rubinstein and a host of master- 
musicians esteemed it more highly than any other instru- 


ment. 


It is these traditions that have inspired Steinway 


achievement and raised this piano to its artistic 


STEINW 


pre-eminence which is today recognized 
throughout the world. 


AY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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Priced within the realm of reason 


It is great winter pleasure 
to step into the snug Moon 
Sedan-——-or Coupe—to feel 
the same warmth you left 
behind around the old 
familiar fireplace —- and 
drive where pleasure or 
duty dictates—in all the 
comfort of these delightful 
living rooms on wheels 
feeling all the pleasure of 
extravagant motoring 
with none of the regrets 
of reckless spending. 


Like all Moon cars—these 
closed models are priced 
within the realm of reason. 


Built by 
MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Coach work like a fine, old, 
Grandfather's clock. 


Seats like splendid sofas. 
Colonial design throughout. 
Powered by Red Seal Moon- 


Continental Motors. 


Exquisitely equipped with 
every convenience. 




















Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone you have at 
your ready command property worth over 
a billion dollars. Millions are actually used 
for the long distance call, and for your 
simplest message you have the sole, ex- 
clusive use of hundreds of dollars worth 
of property. 


This vast telephone plant must be not 
only constructed and installed, but must 
be kept electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or emergency. 


It is manned by a multitude of telephone 


workers day and night, not only to connect 
you with any one of ten million other 
subscribers, but also to maintain perfect 
pathways for that delicate telephone cur- 
rent started by your merest breath. 


This service, with its skilled operators, its 
sensitive apparatus, its many lines of com- 
munication must be kept up to maximum 
usefulness, and its cost is enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so manned 
and managed, that you use it whenever 
you will for a few copper cents. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








American F alnut 


“*The Noblest of all Cabinet-woods’’ 


Like Mark Twain 


Everyone has enjoyed Mr. Clemens’ famous 
comment on his premature obituary: notice—‘*These reports 
of my death are grossly exaggerated.” 


So it is with the very erroneous but somewhat 
prevalent notion that ‘‘there isn’t any Walnut left in American 
forests.” 


Itisn’ttrue. (And happy news itis for those who 
always have loved and coveted this‘ ‘cabinet-wood of the elect.”’ ) 


There are enormous quantities of American 
Walnut trees still standing in their patient and supreme majesty 
—growing year by year and awaiting the moment when they 
shall come into the homes of their admirers, there to become 
the choicest heirlooms of the wisest Furniture buyers of two 
continents. 


If anyone tells you otherwise, just smile—and 
renew your imsistence—(then walk out.) Tell the furniture 
man to let you know when he gets in some good designs in 
American Walnut. 


The brochure, de luxe, for American Walnut is being prepared 
for your library table. On your request it will come, when ready, 
with our compliments. Will you place your name on the 
list for one of the First Edition? Drop us a card. Thank you. 


AMERICAN WaLtnut MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 413, 115 Broadway, New York City 
























































In Answer to 


“What Does It Cost?” 


RIEFLY, an attractive little house like 
this one costs less, in proportion to the 
present cost of buildings, than you would 

imagine. 
Costs less, mainly because we have found out 
how to make the cost of their making less. 


Instead of making endless special houses to 
meet really unimportant personal preferences, 
and individual caprices, we are making a cer- 
tain few standard houses selling at certain 
standard prices. 


They are our highest type of construction in 
every particular. 
But instead of making up one special one, one 


at a time, we run literally miles of them through 
our plant, at a time, 





Just naturally each house is more uniformly 
perfect. But quite as important to you, its 
cost is uniformly less than the old, make-one- 
at-a-time-way, which we followed before the 
war. 


All these standard houses, please bear in mind, 
are sold fully equipped in every particular. 


There are none of those numerous extras so ex- 
asperating in connection with the usual build- 
ing. 

We will be only too glad to send you special 
circulars describing our standard greenhouses 
and work rooms. 


Also prices for each in lengths of say: 25, 33 or 
50 feet. 


Jord « Hurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


IRVINGTON 
New York 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
Little Bldg. 2063 E. 4th St. 
Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CH 
Land Title Bldg. 
TORONTO 
Royal Bank Bidg. 
Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


ICAGO 
Continental Bank Blde. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catherines, Ont. 
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Atlas Cement 


assures uniformity of chemi- 
cal composition, setting time 
and strength. 


And an annual production 
capacity of more than eight- 
een million barrels assures 
prompt and satisfactory de- 
liveries. 





Write for literature telling whey and 
why to use ATLAS—On The Job 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis 
8t. Louis 
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EMEMBER this about Monument plumbing fixtures 
—the superb white glazed surface and the fixture 
itself are one and the same thing—All-Clay throughout. 


All-Clay means pottery. And this pottery so perfectly 
glazed means permanent fixtures—fixtures that will never 
chip nor crack and subsequently become unsanitary. 


If you install Monument All-Clay Fixtures, you will 
t-ke a special pride in showing your bathroom, kitchen, 
and laundry to your friends. Also, these fixtures will 
always reflect the common sense you used in buying them, 
because of their /asting-quality. 


You should know more about Monument All-Clay 
plumbing fixtures. Let us send you our illustrated port- 
folio today. It interestingly tells how Monument Fixtures 
are made, and how they look when installed. 


THE MONUMENT POTTERY COMPANY 
Makers of All-Clay Quality Ware Trenton, New Jersey 


This fixture is the Traymore, made of genuine porcelain 
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After an all Day Absence—You 
Return To Assured Heat Comfort 


You can add a great deal to home comfort and convenience with 
this device which automatically controls the drafts and dampers 
of any heating plant day and night. You can take the whole family 
and be away from home for hours and come back sure of a warm, 
evenly heated house. You also feel secure in knowing that during 
your absence its accurate regulations insure absolute safety against 
any possible overheating of the furnace fire. 


TA INNEAPOLIS” 
"Th HEAT REGULATOR 


By its perfect operation it does all of this and more. It affords 
relief from former furnace cares and by maintaining a steady, 
even fire will show a very considerable saving of fuel. 


Installed by the heating trade in any home, old or new, and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 
The cost is moderate—prices range according to model 


selected from $50.00 to $125.00 completely installed. 
Devices sold 35 years ago still in successful operation. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Main Offices: 2786 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
231 Insurance Exchange Grand Centra! Terminal! Bldg. 218 E. Washington St. 


BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. ,OUIS 
7? Summer St. 1701 Woodward Ave, 1827 East 106th St. 1412 Syndicate Trust 
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which ye makers have prepared in ye new fashion 
and placed in boxes of fair design to present ye 
exquisite paper in setting appropriate. YE PERFECT 
GIFT FOR YE NOEL. Full many & rare patterns for ye Gift 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Books for Holiday Gifts 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN By Henry van Dyk 
One of the most famous of Christmas gift books. J/l’s.. Post 8vo. $1.00 Popular 
Edition, zomo, 60c. Full Leather, $1.00. Large paper, uncut edges, Svo, $1.50. 


De Luxe Edition, t//uminated 4to, $5.00 


THE LOST BOY By Henry van Dyk 
The story of the Christ Child lost on the road to Jerusalem. J/l’s. 8v0, $1.00. 16mo, 

60% ir Leather, 16mo, $1.00. 

THE MANSION By Henry van Dyk 
Felling of a vision that appeared to a rich and_ prosperous me en int. = Popular 
Edition. = //? r6mo, 6oc. Full Leather, $1.00. Large Paper, 8vo, $1.00. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS By Lew Wallac. 


How the Wise Men of the East met to worship the newly born Christ Child. ///’s 
Printed in two colors, Post 8vo, $1.25. Full Leather, $1.00. 


THE BOYHOOD OF CHRIST By Lew Wallace 
\ story setting forth the beautiful character of Christ in his boyhood. J//’s. 8v0. $1.50 
THE STORY OF THE LITTLE ANGELS By Laura Spencer Portor 
\n exquisite Christmas story for old and young. A most popular holiday gift book. 
F S20, 75¢ 
THIS WAY TO CHRISTMAS By Ruth Sawyer 
Fairies and the Christmas spirit! A Christmas book for any age. J/I’s. $1.35 
CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY By William Dean Howells 
Phe story of a little girl who begged the fairies to make every day Christmas.  /1/’s. 
r2mo, $1.40. Holiday Edition. J/l’s. gto, $1.75. 


THIS WAY TO THE HOUSE OF SANTA CLAUS By Frances Ilodgson Burnett 


\ Christmas story for little boys in which every little readerisahero. /J//’s.in color. $1.50 


BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY By Booth Tarkington 
Phe love of a man for a little sick child is the heart of this story. JJ's. New Edition. 
Post Svo, $1.35. 

PADRE IGNACIO By Owen Wister 


The story of how “the steps of vanished Spain, white cloisters and the crucifix” 
triumphed over the lure of the gold fields. s6mo, 60c. Full Leather, $1.00 





H ARPE R * BROTHERS, Punnaniagityy Established 1817, —_ York, N. Y. 


T} VUusson Book Company, Ltd., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont 
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The Choice of the Well-Informed 


Nothing attests more forcefully the surpassing quality of Crane 
equipment for the bathroom than the consistency with which it is specified 
by distinguished architects. 

Where the demand is for a supreme combination of utility, durability 
and lasting attractiveness, designers of out-of-the-ordinary homes un- 
hesitatingly repose their confidence in products which bear the name of 


CRANE 


Every Crane product shows in design and execution a creative purpose, 
a definite determination to depart from the ordinary. It is this policy, 
crystallized through the efforts of an army of artisans, which has endowed 
the Crane name with its prestige among people who care enough for the 
best to demand it. 


Crane bathroom equipment is not necessarily elaborate. It is adapted to even 
modest requirements. It is extremely flexible as to styles and arrangements— but 
inflexible always in its individualistic merit of materials and manufacture. 


There is a near-by Crane Branch to render Crane Service 


Boston Washington Little Rock Indianapolis St. Paul Tacoma 
Springfield Albany Muskogee Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Bridgeport Syracuse Tulsa Chicago Duluth Pocatello 
New York Buffalo Oklahoma City Rockford Fargo Salt Lake City 
Brooklyn Savannah Wichita Grand Rapids Watertown Qed en 
Philadelphia Atlanta St. Louis Davenport Aberdeen Sacramento 
Newark Knoxville Kansas City Des Moines Great Falls Oakland 
Camden — Terre Haute Omaha — San Francisco 
Tales Cincinnati Sioux City Los An, 





CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 


~RANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
23 WEST 441 ST.WEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FUTY-FOUR LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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A Fresh Richness 


ITH their beautifull) balanced proportions, 


pleasing color harmonies, smart leathers and 





Sedan 


Victoria scrupulously correct finishing details, and cheerful 
indoor comfort, Winton Six closed cars are excep- 
tionally delightful. New touches of grace, a fresh 
richness of effect, and, above all else, a new motor 
of suprising flexibility and power, await sour 
approval in our newest designs. Your monogram 
on a Winton Six closed car means well-being and 
happiness for you and yours. May we send you 


Town Car 


Limousine 


literature 2 


The Winton Company 


9! Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
U.S.A. 








Winton Oil Engines (belt-drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 
produced by the Engine Works of the Winton Company. Write us your needs. 
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HE SQUARE DEAL works. wonders. 
It is born and bred into Fisk Cord Tires. 


Fisk Standards are high—to realize it com- 
pare Fisk Cords with any other cord tire. Big, 
even for oversized tires, well made and good- 
looking in every detail; you expect uncom- 
‘mon mileage from such tires and you get it. 


They are built to an ideal: 
“To be the best concern in the world 


to work for and the squarest concern 
in existence to do business with.” 


Next time—BUY FISK from your dealer 



































piece of glass ~~~ just a bit of sand and of salt ++ ~ 
exactly combined, carefully melted, skilfully formed 
and polished —a LENS! 


—and windows open upon other worlds, too 


q 


q 
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tiny or too far away for naked eyes to 
see. Marvelous instruments come to 
the aid of industry, or play their vital 
part in war, on land or sea or in the air; 
old eyes grow young, and weak eyes 
strong—all through these wonderful bits 
of glass called lenses, perfected by sci- 
ence that men may see better and farther. 


? 


The microscope, revealing all around us the 
swarming life of organisms too small to meas- 
ure— 


The telescope lens, through which dim, distant 
stars draw near, and man explores the age-old 
mysteries of celestial cycles— 


The unerring camera lens, through which our 
modern world writes history in pictures— 


The projection lens, which translates still or 
moving pictures from slide or film to screen— 


Great searchlight mirrors, range- finders, gun- 
sights, binoculars, periscopes—the eyes of 
our fleet and our army. 


Ophthalmic (eyeglass) lenses, which correct 
eyesight, and add to life’s richness and com- 
fort— 


Precise and delicate instruments, for exact 
scientific research in many fields. 


These suggest, but fall far short of measuring 
the countless services rendered daily to hu- 
manity by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of lenses and optical instruments. 


Write for literature on any optical 
product in which you are interested. 


Bauscw & Loms OpticaL CoMPANY 
Makers of Eyegiass and Spectacle Lenses, Phoio- 
S<P"Wagincorlng’ ond cther "Optica! inatromente. 
Rochester. New York 
New York Chicago San Francisco Washington London 
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* The Fastest. 
Growing Battery 
Business in 
America” 











@ © A Correct Size 
A je Ator Every Car 


No Name Over the Door; Yet Everybody Knows— 


N Fifth Avenue there is a 
Jeweler whose name is famous 
the world ’round. 

You know why. You’dstake your 
fortune on he value and flawless 
quality of articles purchased there. 

Their patrons, the owners of these 
well known cars, know why, because 
they accept a reliable name as guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 

They have Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
in their cars for the same reason. 

hey know the name and that is 
sufficient. They can be sure of 
snappy ignition, an instantaneous 


start and bright lights at night be- 
cause each of these cars was 
equipped with a Prest-O-Lite Battery 
by the maker at the factory. 


Twenty makers of leading cars 
have turned to Prest-O-Lite during 
the last two years, paying more to 
equip all their cars with Prest-O-Lite. 

For reliable battery repairs—any 
make—go to one of Prest-O-Lite’s 
1000 Service Stations nearest you. 
And when your present battery is 
“shot,” replace with a Prest-O-Lite 
—and enjoy driving. 


_THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 507 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Why Women Love to 
Drive the Chandler 


HOUSANDS of women drive roadster when the sunshine is 








the Chandler Six and Jove to 
drive it, because it is so easy to 
handle, so responsive, so depend- 
able and so marked in good style. 
Many women are driving their 
own new Chandler coupes this 
year. The Coupe is ¢heir car for 
all seasons,—snug and cozy in rain 
or snow or wind, and open as a 


warm and soft breezes blow. Lux- 
uriously comfortable at all times. 
Chandler closed cars, because 
they so clearly express the very 
best of the coach-maker’s art and 
skill and because they are so fairly 
priced, will be oversold through- 
out the season. Your early order 
may save you disappointment. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2795 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2695 


Limousine, $3295 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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(YOUR COMFORT 
_IS OUR_CONCERN_ 











\ , TEIGHT isn’t all there is to 
warmth in winter underwear. 
Materials and texture arequite 

as important. 

Men, women and children of vary- 
ing temperaments and degrees of vitality 
require garments of 
differing materials and 
knitted texture. 

Long experience has 
taught us to knit, for 
those people who are 
thoughtful about their 
body welfare, garments 
in which they can be 
comfortable, and there- 
fore, healthy. 

Our product is lim- 
ited. 

The principe: that 
guide as are:— The 
best that we can make, using best materi- 
als.and all the timc needed for the most- 
painstaking fashioning and finishing. 

While these methods somewhat in- 
crease cost, they vastly augment satisfac- 





Well Dressed 
People Begin 


with their 


Underwear 


tion. Let your own sense of touch, your 
own gift of sight tell you why you should 
wearAmho. Ask yourdealertoshow you 
No. 1737—atwopiece garment for men. 

See how pure and white it is. Look at 
it closer and notice its fine strong texture 
—the texture that gives 
warmth without 
weight. Hold it in 
your hands. Its very 
feel betokens its consti- 
tuents — the choicest 
Australian lambs’ wool 
and the best grade of 
cotton. 

If you prefer, you 
can get the same grade 
of goods in union suits 
—or in grey worsted 
instead of white—or in 
heavier or lighter weights. And the 
same fabric is obtainable in children’s 
sizes. 

Your comfort is our concern, Amho 
Body Clothing is comfortable underwear. 


AMHO 
Body (thing 


Seorercece 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN HOSIERY 


(Established 1868) 


NEW BRITAIN 


COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


Makers of knitted underwear for men, women and children 
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MEZa SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$590 $6 0° $700 $8.00 $9.00 & 110% 

co You can save money by wearing 
fr, RS y W. L. Douglas shoes, the best 
CS a known shoes in the world. Sold 
poet Il Me by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores 
a: and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
| W.L. Douglas name and the 
Sc oor “] retail price stamped on the bot- 
af seven vas tom guarantees the best shoes in 
a | style, comfort and service that 


can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee 
that the shoes are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere—they cost no more 


in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own stores 
direct to the wearer at one profit. 1 middlemen’s and 
manufacturing profits are eliminated. By this method 
of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer 
shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the 
t shoe values for the money in this country. They are 
the leaders everywhere. W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 
shoes are made throughout of the finest leather the mar- 
ket affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of Amer- 
ica’s fashion centers; they combine quality, style and 
comfort equal to other es selling at higher prices. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled 
shoemakers, under the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 





NF = $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W.L.Dou vs 
shoes with 
name and ies 
stamped on the 








bottom. 





If W. L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in — 
vicinity, order 

factory by mail, Parcel Ly 4 
charges pre aid. Write for 
Illustrated Catalog showing 
how to order by m: 


President W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
134 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


STU TUTTI TITTIES 











A wider vision for Investors 





MERICA’S helping hand 

which has welcomed the 
world’s people to its shores will 
extend generously to the old 
world the needed credit to recon- 
struct its industries. Thus will 
be strengthened the foundations 
of law and peace and order. 


In the extension of well founded 
credit to foreign countries, The 
National City Company plans todo 
its part. This company through 
its own organization and repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries, is 
already equipped for the investi- 
gation and marketing on a large 
scale of the world’s high character 
securities. 


Through our Correspondent Of- 
fices in 50 American cities, many 
of them connected by private 
wires, the American investor may 
be placed in touch with invest- 
ment opportunity, both here and 
abroad, and may purchase care- 
fully chosen, recommended bonds 
and short term notes. 


Your investment in these se- 
curities hastens the work of recon- 
struction,helps provide for the ex- 
tension of credit, and keeps your 
funds earning a liberal income. 

- a * 

To secure a list of bonds and short 

term notes which we recommend for pur- 


chase, please write for T.-109. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





You will find a National 
City Company Corre- 
spondent Office in 50 of 
the leading cities of the 
country. 

In each of these offices you 
can purchaseGovernment, 
Municipal, Railroad, 
Industrial, and Public 
Utility Bonds of the high- 
est character. 

Each of these offices is 
equipped to render un- 
usual service to investors 
somata and to bond 


uyers in particular. 
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Industrial Difficulties 
and 
Processes of Adjustment 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


$% ABOR problems bulked 

large in all financial and 

commercial discussions 

im during October, and at 

44 this writing, in No- 

ae. vember, it appears as 

SW though the industrial 

estined to be the con- 

trolling factor in the markets for a long 

time to come. This because of the very 

unusual measure of existing disturbance 

and in consequence also of the fact that 

the way toward a satisfactory adjust- 

ment does not appear as yet to have 
been found. 


LABOR AND THE MARKETS 


RUE it is, no doubt, that the mar- 

kets are never wholly without be- 
setting problems, and upon some occa- 
sions, as in the present instance, these 
appear so complicated as seemingly to 
defy an unraveling; but things are 
never quite so bad as they look—accord- 
ing to the old saying, ““We never eat 
our soup quite as hot as it is served to 
us”’—and there is encouragement in the 
thought that if the markets are never 
without problems, the problems have 
never yet failed, ultimately, of a solution. 


ONSIDER carefully the existing 
situation and it becomes clear that 

the difficulties which chiefly concern us 
are not the product of adversity; they 
have developed out of prosperity—an 





abounding prosperity — or what is usu- 
ally accounted as such. No one ques- 
tions the fact, for instance, that an enor- 
mous volume of highly profitable busi- 
ness has been, and still is, passing in this 
country and overseas; no one doubts 
that the harvests, while somewhat under 
the early promises regarding wheat, have 
been abundant, and that the products 
are reaching the consumers at prices 
which will greatly enrich the farmers. 
There are no soup-houses in the country, 
and there is no occasion for idle machin- 
ery or unemployment anywhere, except 
as the former may be compelled by the 
voluntary or enforced action of men 
who either are unmindful of their obli- 
gations to themselves and to society, or 
who have become the dupes of designing 
labor leaders who would exploit them 
for their own selfish ends. 


PROSPERITY VERSUS ADVERSITY 


E may rest assured that there 

would have been no such epi- 
demic of strikes and walkouts as this 
country has witnessed recently, and 
which it is likely to experience in the 
near future, if this were an era of ad- 
versity; if wage-workers, as a class, were 
inadequately compensated or hungry, or 
if two or more men were seeking every 
job instead of every job seeking two or 
more men. And this suggests the un- 
pleasant thought that the corrective 
processes may in the end work out along 
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the line of the empty dinner-pail. It 
would indeed be a sad commentary upon 
the intelligence of American labor if the 
adjustment which is inevitable should 
be brought about by adversity of its 
own creation; and yet things are shap- 
ing that way. The measure of commer- 
cial activity is still large, but the attitude 
of organized labor has cast a deepening 
shadow over the economic outlook and 
the spirit of optimism which was in the 
ascendant but a brief space ago has suf- 
fered a decided modification. 


T is really difficult to see how results 
could be otherwise, for, while some 
strikes have been adjusted and others 
appear in the way of a definite conclusion, 
fresh difficulties arise continually. The 
country has reached a pass where a 
strike terminated is but the prelude to 
a strike begun; and, aside from the 
difficulties which materialize in actual 
walkouts and in a partial or a total cur- 
tailment of output, there are innumer- 
able controversies over wages and hours 
of labor, both in manufacturing and in 
commercial establishments, which are 
sapping the foundations of industry. - It 
is not alone through wage advances that 
production costs have been enhanced 
until they have become an intolerable 
burden; that is an influential factor, no 
doubt, but the decreased efficiency and 
the arrogant attitude of organized labor 
have been an important contributory 
cause. 


MORE PAY BUT LESS PRODUCT 


HILE it may not be true of all 
W industrial lines, it is true of 
many, that double or treble the amount 
of money laid out in wages now does not 
result in as large a production as the 
smaller sums in the days before the war; 
nor is the standard of work as well main- 
tained. Protests and adjurations are of 
little or no avail with workers of a cer- 
tain type who, realizing that they have 
their employers at their mercy, are likely 
to reply to any protests from them in 
the words of the late Boss Tweed, 
“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” The dearth of workers is such that 
if discharged one is likely to find little 
or no difficulty in securing employment 





elsewhere; but in numerous instances 
the employers are so beset with difficul- 
ties that they put up with an unde- 
sirable man rather than let him go and 
run the risk of getting no one in his 
place or no one more efficient. 


T is a short-sighted policy, no doubt, 
upon the part of the worker and the 
employer, but the latter hopes for a 
change in conditions, and in truth the 
conditions must change, for industry 
cannot support the present range of 
prices together with the intolerance, in- 
efficiency, and excessive demands of a 
certain type of labor indefinitely; it 
may do so for a time longer—and, in 
fact, there are no signs as yet of an 
immediate downward revision, but eco- 
nomic processes always work true; they 
are slow in their development, painfully 
slow on occasion, but they will not be 
denied in the end. Excessive and un- 
usual costs are economic waste. In due 
course, either as a result of a decrease 
in the purchasing power of the com- 
munity or of an increase in productive 
capacity, the present scarcity of goods 
and wares will give place to a surplus. 
When that time arrives the country will 
be on the threshold of a great impending 
industrial change. 


WHEN PRICES REACT 


HE condition is one which may be 
hastened by two things, extrava- 
gant buying, which always exhausts the 
surplus of an individual in time, and 
over-production, the not unnatural out- 
come of a desire on the part of dealers 
to stock up largely and reap unusual 
profits. Or it may be that even without 
waiting for the working of these slow 
processes, the irrationality of the pre- 
vailing range of prices will suddenly 
appeal to the community and bring 
about a condition closely approximating 
the one indicated. It would surprise no 
one familiar with the psychology of mar- 
kets, for example, if a wave of economy 
should sweep over the country and sup- 
plant the present wave of extravagance. 
There are certain of the elements of 
mania about such things; buying is 

















FROM Venice, six cen- 
turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial center 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. 








Modern International Banking 


MERCHANTS may now 
send in a single ship 
more than could be carried in 
a whole fleet of Venetian argo- 
sies six hundred years ago. 


The development of our world 
commerce has been due not 
only to modern shipping facil- 
ities, but also to the modern 
bank, which has made inter- 
national trading as practicable 
as buying and selling at home. 


Today, shipments to any part 
of the world may be financed 
as soon as they are dispatched, 
and thus capital is released for 
further operations. 


The fully-equipped bank also 
gives comprehensive informa- 
tion as to markets, credits, and 
other phases of foreign trade. 


Service of such broad character 


is offered by this Company. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London 


Capital and Surplus - 
Resources more than 
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Brussels 


$50,000,000 
$800,000,000 
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surely epidemic and so also might be- 
come the desire to husband one’s re- 
sources; in other words, economize. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


URNING from a discussion of gen- 

eral phases of the labor problem to 
specific happenings, and it is to be noted 
that the late autumn witnessed two de- 
velopments of more than ordinary im- 
portance; the one, the formal opening 
and later collapse of President Wilson’s 
National Industrial Conference, and the 
other the nation-wide strike involving 
between four hundred thousand and 
five hundred thousand bituminous coal 
miners, affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America. The walkout of 
such an enormous body of men in the 
face of repeated efforts upon the part of 
the Administration to effect a compro- 
mise and finally in defiance of an injunc- 
tion obtained by the Government re- 
straining the union leaders from issuing 
orders or directing the strike, was the 
overshadowing feature in the industrial 
situation at the beginning of November. 
Much, of course, may happen in a mat- 
ter of such importance between the pres- 
ent writing and the time this issue of 
Harper's Magazine is in the hands of its 
readers. Happily, the difficulty may be 
settled promptly, for the strike order has 
been withdrawn in compliance with a 
later court demand, and negotiations 
between the miners and the operators 
will be resumed. 


HAT the President’s capital-and- 
labor conference was unable to 
accomplish anything of importance is a 
matter of little or no surprise when you 
recall that it was assembled for the pur- 
pose of discussing the “fundamental 
means of bettering the whole relation- 
ship of capital and labor.” To many 
persons who realized that this was cal- 
culated to stir up ancient and unsettled 
controversies the conference betook 
something of the nature of an attempt to 
reconcile the irreconcilable and so it 
developed in the deliberations. Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, endeavored at the very 
outset to commit the assembly to an 





arbitration of the steel strike, and when 
that was rejected on the ground that an 
effort to settle a specific labor contro- 
versy was not germane to the work in 
hand, he sought to obtain from the con- 
ferees a declaration in favor of collective 
bargaining so phrased as to amount 
virtually to a recognition of the labor 
leaders as the bargainers, in open as well 
as closed shops. 


UNABLE TO FIND SOLUTION 


HE conference had been organized 
into three “groups,” one repre- 
senting the public, one the employers, 
and one the labor element; that is, union 
labor, for unorganized labor, which 
greatly exceeds organized labor in num- 
bers, had no spokesman present. When 
the adroitly worded resolution of Mr. 
Gompers was defeated the labor group 
under his leadership bolted the meeting. 
The employers’ or “capital” group with- 
drew at the request of President Wilson 
the following day, and with both capital 
and labor eliminated, the “capital-and- 
labor conference,” as it had come to be 


called, suggested nothing more strongly 


than that justly celebrated performance 
of “Hamlet,” in which the character of 
the Prince of Denmark was left out. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that with 
the withdrawal of two-thirds of the 
members the conference degenerated 
into an unimportant, non-representative 
body, which terminated its deliberations 
speedily and adjourned. 


AT effect the collapse of the Na- 

tional Industrial Conference may 
have upon the industrial situation is not 
apparent as yet, but it may be consider- 
able. This because it was called into 
being for the purpose of exercising a 
conciliatory and helpful influence in the 
present emergency. Under the urgings 
of President Wilson, who was hopeful 
that the conferees would hit upon some 
plan to allay industrial unrest, adjust 
disputes, arrange some basis between 
wages, living costs, and the like, several 
strikes which were threatened, including 
that of the railway shop men, were de- 
ferred. The President has announced 
his intention of assembling another con- 
ference shortly, but whether this will 
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BECAUSE: 


Practical business men of vision control and manage these 
banks—men who know the banking requirements of mod- 
ern business and who daily are applying that knowledge 
constructively in rendering the best banking service. 


Co-operation with their customers is regarded as a para- 
mount duty by the officers and staff. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $450,000,000 


Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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accomplish the purpose and prevent the 
strikes, or whether the workers will 
press their demands anew on the failure 
of the first conference to accomplish 
anything, remains to be seen. In this 
connection, however, it will be recalled 
that the demands of the four railway 
brotherhoods for a further increase in 
wages were postponed pending the out- 
come of the Government’s efforts to re- 
duce the cost of living. As these efforts 
have not been successful, the demands 
in all likelihood will be renewed. 


LABOR LOSING SUPPORT 


Ih all the turmoil and turbulence over 
labor, one feature, of comparatively 
recent development, which stands forth 
prominently is the altered attitude of 
the Administration and of the com- 
munity in meeting the insistent and 
seemingly insatiable demands of the 
radicals. While it may be too early to 
pronounce definitely upon this matter, 
it would seem as though the politicians 
and the public were losing their fear of 
the bosses. The country as a whole and 
the Administration in particular are fight- 
ing back. The latter perhaps realizes 
that it is in part responsible for the 
present situation in consequence of its 
surrender at the time of the passage of 
the Adamson bill, and its ready acqui- 
escence to all demands throughout the 
interval of the war. In those days the 
labor leaders had but to sneeze and all 
Washington trembled, for the votes of 
the wage-workers were in the balance. 
But now that the unions have gone so 
far that they appear to be losing the 
sympathy of the public, the politicians 
are seeing things in another light. 


HE awakening originated in the 
Boston police strike and in the 
efforts of the radical element in the 
American Federation of Labor to force a 
union upon the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. As indicated by the results of 
the elections, particularly in Massachu- 
setts, where Governor Coolidge was re- 
elected by an overwhelming majority, 
nothing has so aroused the community 
as the spectacle of an organized body of 
men pledged to the maintenance of law 





and order deserting their posts rather 
than surrender their memberships in a 
labor union, and turning a great city 
over to the tender mercies of thieves and 
thugs. And second only to this in arous- 
ing the public ire has been the disclo- 
sures that the efforts to unionize the 
Steel Corporation originated with men 
in no wise associated with the industry, 
but with radicals of an extreme or bol- 
shevist type, who forced the strike at 
last, not as a result of any real grievances 
on the part of the employees, but to 
secure the recognition of an organization 
alien to the company, in order to control 
the “collective bargaining”’; or, in other 
words, to lay it under tribute and secure 
a voice in its affairs. 


STRIKING COAL MINERS 


HAT the sympathies of the com- 
munity are usually on the side of 
labor as against capital in this country 
is unquestionably the case, but the pub- 
lic is essentially fair, and it realizes upon 
this occasion that the wage-workers, 
through repeated advances in compensa- 
tion, shorter hours, and improved work- 
ing conditions, have already shared in 
large measure in the prevailing pros- 
perity. 


HE average annual earnings of the 
employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for instance, ex- 
panded from $905 in 1914 to $1,950 in 
December, 1918. The striking bitu- 
minous coal miners under agreements 
with the Federal Coal Administration 
have enjoyed advances aggregating 
about 70 per cent. since April, 1916. An 
official statement, issued by the United 
Mine Workers on October 11th shows 
an average income of miners in Illinois 
in 1918 of $1,434; in Indiana, $1,400; 
in Ohio, $1,450; and in western Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,200. On top of this they de- 
manded a 60-per-cent. increase in pay 
and a reduction in working-time to a six- 
hour day and a five-day week. 


ONTRARY to the prevailing im- 
pression, there was something to be 
said on behalf of the miners. They, for 
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Seek the Advice of Specialists 


asa 
Safeguard to Your Investments. 





We live to-day in an age of specialists. In all professions 
there are those who have risen to their present dominance 
because of years of experience and study along certain 
lines. So is the investment profession divided into 
specialists. 





The wise investing of money requires patient study which 
few have time to give; knowledge of special conditions 
which few can secure; facilities for research which few 
have available. 





Many men, successful in one line of business, have 
incurred heavy losses in their investments because they 
have trusted entirely to their own judgment, rather than 
seek the advice of specialists. 
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For nearly thirty years the William R. Compton Company 
have been Municipal Bond Specialists. Every bond 
which we offer has been purchased by us, only after care- 
ful investigation of its merits. In this way our interests 
are identical with those of our customers. 


Our Service Department is available for those seeking 
consultation on investment matters. Our years of expe- 
rience and our force of specialists are at your disposal. 
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Our free booklet, “Bonds As Safe As Our Cities,’”’ which explains 
the security of Municipal Bonds, will be sent upon request. You 
will assume no obligtaion. Kindly address Department D-12. 
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Rails 


versus 
Utilities 

have prepared in 
pamphlet form a careful 
comparison of price changes and 
income return of high grade rail- 
i road and public utility bonds for 
a twelve year period showing 


that safety and high yield are 
not incompatible. 





Sent upon request. Ask 
for pamphlet H.H. 350. 
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Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 
Their 35 Year Record 


From 1885 to 1919 inclusive George 
M. Forman & Company have nego- 
tiated more than 14,000 farm loans, 
in 16 different states, involving 
over $34,000,000. 
So carefully has every transaction 
been handled that no investor has 
lost a dollar of interest or of prin- 
cipal invested in these mortgages. 
That is why Forman Farm Mort- 
gages are held by banks and insti- 
tutions, and why you should invest 
your funds in them. 
These investments described in two 
booklets: 
“How Forman Farm Mortgages Are 
Made.” 


“Forman Farm Mortgages and the For- 
man Monthly Payment Plan.” 


Hither booklet, and list of cur- 
rent offerings, free on request. 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Established 1885 . 
FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill, 
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instance, were bound by an agreement 
by which they abided for the entire 
period covering our active participation 
in the war. Although they obtained an 
advance in wages under the contract, it 
was not as large as that which was made 
to the steel-workers, voluntarily by the 
United States Steel Corporation, or that 
which was granted by the Government 
to the railway employees; nor did the 
increase quite measure up to the advance 
which occurred in the cost of living dur- 
ing the interval. But the chief grievance 
of the miners grew out of the fact that 
some time after the declaration of the 
armistice the operations of the United 
States Fuel Administration were sus- 
pended. The operators were released 
from an obligation to maintain fixed 
prices for coal, which advanced, while 
the miners were bound by the old wage 
scale until April Ist, 1920. 


DRASTIC OFFICIAL ACTION 


HIS anomaly was recognized by the 

authorities, who sought to adjust 
the matter and avert the strike, and it 
furnished the basis for President Wil- 
son’s suggestion that the wage-scale com- 
mittees of the operators and the miners 
get together and settle their differences. 
Admittedly the miners had a case, and 
many observers have felt that they had 
a very good case, but they injured it by 
extravagant demands, by an unwilling- 
ness to approach arbitration in a reason- 
able spirit, and finally by violating the 
precise terms of their agreement and 
precipitating a strike. Fuel is one of the 
imperative necessities of life, and a gen- 
eral walkout among coal-operators— 
and the same is true of railway men— 
falls within a different category than a 
strike among steel workers, textile opera- 
tives, or those engaged in other trades 
and crafts. The consequences, on the 
near approach of winter, of cutting off 
the coal-supply, and that, too, at a time 
when, both at home and abroad, fuel is 
in urgent demand, would be so serious 
that the Government had no other 
alternative than to meet the challenge 
thrown down by the miners, marshal 
all its great resources, and bring all its 
power to bear to protect the nation. 
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Byllesby 
Investment Securities 

HE electric oil and gas securities 
sponsored by H. M. Byllesby 
& Company are based upon 
efficient properties receiving the ex- 
perienced financial, engineering and 
commercial direction of an organization 
devoted to these activities. 


The complete information supplied 
enables investors to make selec- 
tions based on accurate knowledge. 


Ask fcr Descriptive Circular 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 
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. 
Netting Buyer 7% 
Secured by Metropolitan 
business structures, Apart- 
ment buildings, Hotel- 
Apartments and other well- 
located, rental-income 
structures, situated in the 
larger and more substantial 
cities of the rich and grow- 
ing South. 
Denominations: $1,000; 
$500; $100. Maturities: 1 to 
10 years. Interest Semi-an- 
nually. Annual retirement of 
The following structures are lo- mortgage through monthly pay- 
cated in leading Southern cities ments; prompt payment of interest 
and secure First Mortgage Bonds = - 
now offered for investment. insured through sinking fund re- 
: quirements by monthly payments. 
Each bond bears certificate of 
strong National Banks and Trust 
Companies, certifying the correct- 
ness of the bends. 
Interest and principal payable at the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
or Third National Bank of Atlanta. 
Bonds may be purchased on the partial 
payment plan. 


Write for illustrated circu- 
lars giving further details. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 


Incorporated 


113 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Serial Payment 


Gold 




















{ee organized labor would bitterly 
resent the Government’s applica- 
tion for an injunction in its efforts to 
prevent the strike and break its force 
was to have been expected, of course, for 
labor has inveighed against “govern- 
ment by injunction” in season and out 
ever since the restraining order was em- 
ployed to prevent interference with the 
movement of the United States mails at 
the time of the railway troubles at Chi- 
cago, about twenty-five years ago. Des- 
perate diseases call for desperate reme- 
dies, however, and the Administration 
based its action not upon ordinary 
grounds, but upon the Lever food-and- 
fuel-control law, which declares it a con- 
spiracy for two or more men to combine 
in raising commodity prices, the applica- 
tion in this instance centering in the fact 
that an advance in the cost of fuel, 
through a short supply would raise 
prices everywhere and would add seri- 
ously to the expenses of the Government 
in operating the railways. The United 
Mine Workers yielded reluctantly in 
calling off the strike. As Americans they 
could not array themselves against the 
Government, they said, but the rank and 
file among the men have shown no great 
eagerness to return to work, and, pend- 
ing the outcome of the negotiations 
which have been resumed over a new 
wage scale and shorter working-hours, 
the scarcity of fuel has become so acute 
that several Western states have dis- 
cussed the possibility of taking over and 
operating the mines. 


SNORMOUS DEALINGS IN STOCKS 


N view of the many disturbances 

which characterized the entire month 
of October, one would naturally infer 
that the security market would have 
been a dull and hesitant affair, but the 
contrary was the case. Not only were 
the transactions in stocks and bonds 
the heaviest for any October on record, 
but the total sales of stocks alone, 36,- 
886,384 shares, have been exceeded on 
two occasions only in the entire annals 
of the exchange—namely, April, 190T, 
when the turnover was 42,128,408 
shares, and January, 1906, when the 
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Invest in Pittsburgh Industries 


PirrsBuRGH’s central location, bountiful natural resources of 
fuel and unlimited rail and river transportation have made this 
district the thriving centre of the world’s basic industries. 


The Pittsburgh District produces 25% of the coal, 30% of the 
pig iron, 50% of the crucible and high grade steel, 50% of the 
steel cars and 60% of the glass products of the United States. 


Naturally such a district affords exceptional investment oppor- 
tunities of a sound nature. We are intimately in touch with 
the industrial activities of this district, consequently are able 
to purchase and offer bonds that appeal to the careful investor. 
Write for our latest bond circular. 


Mellon National Bank 
Bond Department 


Pittsbu rgh, Pa. 
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BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 





BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk 
(Harper’s Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING CutrtronC. Frevp.. 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Rosert R. Uppecrarr 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russet, H. ConwE.u 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russert H.Conweiu .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F. DeLanp 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperickx W. Tarvor.. 2.00 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Freperick W. Tayior 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cuarites A. ConANT 
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A Sound Investment 
Netting 714 % 


We have available and recommend 
a small amount of 7 per cent Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of a nationally- 
known, old-established company. Total 
assets $318 per share. Net quick 
assets alone $128 per share. Present 
earnings nearly 314 times preferred 
dividend requirements. No mortgage 
or funded indebtedness. Exempt from 
Normal Income Tax. Liberal sinking 
fund provision to retire part of issue 
each year. 


Send for Circular No. 1051HA 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


Detroit 10 So. La Salle St. 


St. Louis 


Cleveland CHIC AGO Milwaukee 


ESTABLUSHED 1665 
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Why? 


Wry has no investor ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any security pur- 
chased of S. W. Straus & Co. ? 


This is a question many have asked. Per- 
haps it is a question that has formed itself 
in your mind. Do you wish to know the 
answer? 


The answer is given in fullin our booklet, 
“Safety and 6%", which describes in detail 
the Straus Plan—that definite, time-tested, 
scientific system of safeguards which pro- 
tects every bond we sell, and which is di- 
rectly responsible for this record. 


It will be to your advantage to understand 
the Straus Plan, which now is being widely 
imitated. Valuable investment literature 
will be sent you on receipt of your letter or 
postcard. Writetoday for 


Circular No. L-909 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 





Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Mi polis San Franci Philadelphia 
St. Louis Milwaukee Boston 
Indianapolis Washington 


Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


37 years without loss to any investor 

















Profits 


Profits are made by accumulating 
goods when they are cheap and 
holding them for future rise. 


The Dollar to-day is about the 
cheapest article to be found. 


Save now and profit later on 
when prices drop and the dollar 
is again worth 100 cents. 


Discrimination, however, should 
be observed in the placing of the 
funds you save. You wou'd do 
well to consult our booklets be- 
fore investing as they may be 
the means of protecting you 
against possible loss. Either sent 
upon request. 


**What Securities Mean’’ 
**Incomes’’ (monthly publication) 


Breed, Elliott & Harrison 


High Grade Investment Securities 
Cincinnati Indianapolis 




















sales reached a total of 38,512,000 shares. 
It is to be noted that the recorded trans- 
actions of every full session of the month 
was “a million-share day”; that is, a 
day with sales aggregating one million 
shares or more, and that one of the 
Saturday half-holidays closely approxi- 
mated that figure. 


LTHOUGH the price movement 

was marked by some irregularity, 
the general tendency of the market dur- 
ing October was toward improvement. 
This was particularly true of some of the 
industrial specialties which advanced to 
dizzy heights. There was nothing in the 
way of news to explain the remarkable 
demonstration, which, moreover, was 
accomplished in the face of highly dis- 
turbing industrial happenings—strikes, 
walkouts, and the like—and an increas- 
ing stringency in the money market. 
Call-loan rates ruled high throughout 
the entire interval, touching 15 and 20 
per cent. upon several occasions and 
averaging close to 8 per cent. Of greater 
significance, in indicating a credit strain 
than the rates for call money was the 
distinct hardening of time funds which 
loaned as high as 8 per cent. for sixty 
days, and was in very limited supply 
even at that figure. 


O far as could be determined from 

an outward observation, the appeal 
of the stock market was to the specula- 
tive or gambling instinct of the com- 
munity exclusively. True it is, no doubt, 
that the large earnings of industrial cor- 
porations, the discussion of increased 
dividend, and the huge volume of busi- 
ness passing in the country furnished a 
certain basis for the movement, but 
these favorable features were far less 
influential as factors in advancing prices 
than the concentrated buying and up- 
bidding of the professional element. 
High-priced specialties were taken in 
hand and under enormous activity were 
run up 10, 20, even 30 per cent. or 
more in a single session, and in instances 
these gains were continued for several 
successive days. In view of the fact that 
these performances were accomplished 
in the face of some highly adverse devel- 
opments—serious labor troubles, high 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment securities. 
This firm was founded in 1865 and we have always endeavored 
to recommend to our clients conservative investments. As 
members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peabody Co. 


115 Devonshire St. a7 Wall Street 
Boston New Yor 
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q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 


Investment Recommendations Guaranty Trust Co,, 140 Broadway, New York 
Questionnaire for Investors, 4th Edition S. W. Straus & Co. 150 B’way, N.Y., or Straus Bldg., Chicago 
United States Revenue Act 1918................... National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
Getting the Most Out of Your Money .Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
A Graphic Study of the Illinois Central Railroad Co..National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
Let’s Choose Executors and Talk of Wills.........Banker’s Trust Co., 16 Wall Stree, New York 
Essentials of a Public Utility Bond 55 Wall Street, New York 
A Safe Way to Save Banker's Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Iowa Investments Banker’s Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Incomes Breed, Elliot & Harrison, 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Do I Need Life Insurance? Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
The Premier Investment William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
Miller Service ....G. L. Miller & Company, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Railroad Bonds a Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bond Topics : eile <5. toa hale aaa A. H. Bickmore & Co. 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering............1 Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Study of Shaffer Oil & Refining Company—A 

Complete Petroleum Organization H.M .Byllesby & Co.,Cont’l & Com'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IU. 


Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
ll Financial Department, Harper’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Corporation yielding 6.25—7.24% 
Drainage —5.50% 
Funding 4.65—5.25% 
Government 5.01—6.84% 
Park —4.70% 
Public Utility 6.30—8% 

Road 4.50—5% 

School 4.60—4.75% 
Water 4.87144% 


Circular K12 will give complete list. 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 


CHICAGO — DES MOINES — NEW YORE 


112 W. Adams 521 W. Walnut 512 Fifth 
treet Street Avenue 
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gage Bonds. 


Real investment safeguards. They are 
available for the prudent investor in real 
estate bonds, recommended by a safe, 
time-tested bank. For him there's an 
ADDED ASSURANCE of SECURITY, 


Founded in 1855, the Greenebaum 
Bank—Chicago's oldest banking house— 
has the experience and resources which 
enable it to secure the choicest first 
mortgage of 6% real estate bond issues. 

“Greenebaum Investments” are pur- 
chased by thousands of conservative in- 
vestors throughout America. Similar 
advantages are open to you through 
the Greenebaum system of safeguarding 
your money. 

“ADDED ASSURANCE,” our latest 
booklet, has a NEW MESSAGE to IN- 
VESTORS. 


Write for Booklet A-6 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


OLDEST BANKING HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
La Salle and Madison Streets 


Correspondents in Many Cities 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2.000,000 





‘The Bank of Proved Safety” 

















money, a further collapse in foreign ex- 
change, uncertainty regarding the future 
of the railways, the prospect of a rejec- 
tion of the peace treaty, and the like— 
it is not surprising that the market suf- 
fered a violent reaction in November. 


HE seeds of Wall Street’s recent 
undoing were sown in the market 
itself. All warnings had gone unheeded, 
particularly those of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and all caution had been thrown to the 
winds. A dangerous speculative position 
had been built up in stocks, and not 
alone in securities, but in cotton and 
grain and other commodities, and this, 
too, at a time when active business and 
high prices were making an unusual de- 
mand on banking resources, and when 
loans were expanded to the utmost. The 
speculative market was in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, and it only re- 
quired a trifling advance of from 14 to 
34 per cent. in the discount rates in the 
Federal Reserve banks of New York to 
topple it over. The far-reaching influ- 
ence of the Reserve banks’ action cen- 
ters in the fact that it was heralded at 
the first move in the direction of deflat- 
ing credits, which have been enormously 
expanded during the war. The step was 
taken also to discourage the practice of 
certain banks which have been redis- 
counting notes secured by Liberty bonds 
at the Federal Reserve banks and loan- 
ing the proceeds at high interest rates 
in Wall Street. Such operations were 
never contemplated of the new banking 
system, and the efforts to check them 
is a move in the right direction. 


EUROPE’S DIREFUL SITUATION 


OLLOWING closely the action of 

the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Bank of England advanced its minimum 
discount rate from 5 to 6 per cent., and 
for the identical reason that influenced 
the action here—namely, to check specu-- 
ation which was developing in com-- 
modities as well as in securities, and this: 
directs attention to the fact that the 
whole world appears to be speculating 
or gambling madly. Much the same 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 








MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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FINANCE 
COMMERCE 
BUSINESS 


A Complete Review of 1919 
A Dependable Forecast for 1920 


in the 


New York Evening Post 


Annual 
Financial Review 


Issued on December 31st 


All tables contained in this Review of the 
Year’s Financial Events and price move- 
ments will be amplified and brought up to 
the close of business on the last day of 
the year. 





For advertising reservations, address 


New York Evening Post, 20 Vesey St.,N.Y.C. 
Copies by mail 5 cents | 


ee | 








The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on third page preceding 

















Preferred Stock 


of one of largest Cement Manufac- 
turing Corporations in United 
States, 


Has paid dividends regularly and 
promptly at the rate of 8% per an- 
num on Preferred Stock from date 
of issue in 1899. 


Price to Yield 7.27% 
FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO. 


Established 1888 
74 Broadway New York 




















conditions which prevail here are re- 
ported in London and Paris, and even 
Berlin. Things have come to sucha pass in 
the last named city that the Berlin bourse 
has been forced to adopt a rule suspend- 
ing business on Tuesday of each week to 
permit banks and brokers to catch up 
with their work. In commenting upon 
the situation, Mr. Paul Warburg, who 
was vice-governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board during the war, said, upon 
his return from Europe recently: 


The world lives in a fool’s paradise based 
upon fictitious wealth, rash promises, and 
mad illusions. The disease is world-wide; it 
is spread too far to enable us to deal with it 
as a whole. We may agree on the principles 
on which it must be fought, but each country 
will have to be treated in accordance with its 
own particular conditions. The first step, 
however, is to prick the bubbles of false 
promises and to begin by clearing the world’s 
balance-sheet of fictitious assets as far and 
as fast as we can. 


[‘ is not a pleasing picture, in this or 
any other particular, that Mr. War- 
burg draws of conditions abroad. “In 
order to survive,” he remarks, “Europe 
needs our products and requires them 
largely on credit, and it is our moral duty 
to furnish these goods.”” It is the same 
story that was told by Mr. Vanderlip, 
then of the National City Bank, months 
ago, and which has been repeated by 
Mr. Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Lord Robert Cecil, Sir George Paish, 
Herbert Hoover, Gen. Jan Smuts of the 
Union of South Africa, and numerous 
other competent observers, ‘and the 
warning is the same — in effect that 
civilization itself is wavering in the bal- 
ance, as a result of the demoralizing 
forces which have been let loose abroad 
by the war. As Mr. Warburg puts it, 
“We must not stand by idly with folded 
hands while the world is drowning; it 
is our duty and within our power to 
arrest a movement which, if unchecked 
and permitted to run into extremes, will 
engulf us all.” Months have passed— 
actually six months—since the great 
necessity of providing Europe with cred- 
its to acquire raw material to resume her 
economic life was first made clear, but 
nothing has been done in a large way. 








S you value the name 
of Rembrandt, on a 
picture, so may you value 
the name of ESTEY on a 
plano. 


The name of ESTEY is 
associated with the best tra- 
ditions of American music. 
Stamped upon a piano, the 
name of ESTEY is your 
insurance of quality and 
satisfaction. 


Estey Piano Co. 
New York 
New York Retail Show Rooms 


M. Welte and Sons, Inc. 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 




















RED GUM is “not red—nor at all cu 


IT IS ‘“*AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD,” BECAUSE OF ITS RICH BROWNS AND = _ TURE. 
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EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FO. 
WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA'S PRIDE AWO. 


Residence of Mr. EB. C. Delafield, Riverdale-on-Hudwn, N. Y. we 
Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples, Wish Knowledge? Ash for Baablets. 


AMERICAN Harpwoop ~g Association, Gum Division, coamerce Bide. MEMpPHis, TENN. 
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AMOUS for its wonderful 

tone—pure, true, lovely in 

expression, and surpassingly 

charming, the instrument 

which you want for years 
of delightful entertainment and 
enjoyment is the 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OT 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


In appearance the Sonora is of 
matchless beauty. The upright 
models are distinguished for the 
elegance of their ‘‘bulge’’ sides pro- 
duced by patented processes and 
typical of the finest furniture. These 
handsome design lines are exclusive 
with Sonora. The period models are 
reproductions of the masterpieces 
of the greatest furniture creators 
of all times. 

There is no phonograph which 
has the many important features 
of construction that are found in 
the Sonora, the instrument which 
is made for those who want the 
best and the instrument which you 
are proud to own. 


Prices $50 to $1000 


TO-DAY write for general catalogue 36 or 

period catalogue 36X. Free on request 

Sonora Phonograph Sales 
Companp, Ine. 

George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway, New York City 
Toronto Branch: |. Montagnes & Co. 

Dealers Everywhere 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry 


















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Harper’s MacazineE 
published monthly at New York, N. Y. 


for October, 1, 1919 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Thomas B. Wells, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de 
es and says that he is the Vice-Pres. of Harper & Brothers (Inc.), 
ublishers of the Harper's Magazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, equired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 

editor, and business managers are: 
Name «f— Post-Office Address 


Publisher, Harper & Brothers (Incorporated) Franklin Square, 
New York City. 

Editor, Henry Mills Alden - Franklin Square, New York City. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Managers, Warper &. Brothers (Incorporated), 





Franklin Square, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 

Harper & Brothers (Incorporated), Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


George Harvey - 171 Madison Ave., New York City 
Charles Hathaway - 45 Wall St., New York City 
Estate of R. B. Woodward, 45 Wall St., New York City 
A. 3, Suith ; J 49 Wall St., New York City 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 

ers (owning or) holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
Second National Bank of Bangor (Income Bonds), Bangor, Me. ; J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Bonds held as security for loan, 23 Wall St.. New York City; 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank. Bonds held as security for loan, 149 
Broadway, New York City; Mechanics & Metal National Benk, Bonds held 
as security for loan, 20 Nassau St., New York City; Manhattan Company 
Bank, Bonds held as_ security for loan, 40 Wall St.. New York City; 
Market St. Nat'l Bank, Bonds held as security for loan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
mo reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so'staled by him. 

Harper & Brothers (Incorporated) 

(Signed) by THomas B, WELLS, Vice-President. 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of Sept., 1919. 


Puiuip J. Fox, 
Notary Public. 
(My comgnission expires March 30, 1921.) No. 103. 


-—WHAT SCHOOL?— 


The answer to your school problem will probably be 
found among thelargenumber of schools advertised 
in the Educational esoctory of this issue. The 
facilities of our School Bureau are also at your com- 
mand for any additional assist ance you may require 
in selecting the school best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square 





New York 














WAXED CARBON PAPER : 
will not smut, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and manifold- 
ing qualities; will not soil the hands or stationery; make clean, 
legible copies. Sold direct at factory prices; all colors in light, 
medium and standard weights. Send $1 for sample box of 50 sheets, 
legal size. State color and weight desired. Money back if not 
pleased. Address Dept. 15, The Ribbon Works, Galveston, Texas 
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NSTALLATION of a New 

Stromberg on any car, insures 
prompt starting, instant accelera- 
tion, maximum speed, power 
and flexibility in coldest winter 
weather. 


—and guarantees greatest of fuel 
economy—most miles per gallon 
of gasoline. 


Send name, model and year of 
your car for complete descriptive 
matter—and time, trouble, money- 
saving facts. 
STROMBERG MOTOR 

DEVICES CO. 

Dept. 1252 
64 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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New STROMBERG Does it! 
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A Suggestion for Travelers who will not 
go to Europe this Year 


Two Years in the 
French West Indies 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 


Contains some of Hearn’s most de- 
lightful writing. It treats mainly of 
the Island of Martinique, and is 
largely interwoven with legends, 
poems, music, and folk-lore. He tells 
of A Midsummer Trip to the Tropics, 
La Grand Anse, Les Blanchisseuses, 
La Pelee, and some Creole Melodies. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




















| I Want to Know 


| What’s going on all over the world; 


I want the news interpreted for me 
from an unbiased viewpoint; I want 
to be fully informed regarding the 
causes of industrial unrest in America 
and revolution in Europe. If The 
Nation will bring this information 
every week, you may enter my sub- 
scription for 3 months; 6 months; 
1 year. 





$1.00 for 3 months; $2.00 for 6 months; 
$4.00 for 1 year 


Name 





Address ~ 


City State 





THE NATION 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A postal card request will 
bring you a sample copy 
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New Joy for 












The Harper-Columbia 
Books That Sing 


the Children 


HEN they’re tired of balls and tops and blocks and marbles and dolls, 


here’s something new. 


Rollicking, rhyming stories, and beautiful colored pictures, and music—real 
records for real phonographs—all three in one gorgeous, wonderful book. 


Music, Pictures and Songs in One 

Your children have had stories—they’ve had 
pictures—and music. But never before have they 
had all three together. 

Now, in these magic Bubble Books, they read 
the familiar story, then look at the rainbow-col- 
ored pictures of fairies and dancing elves and 
wonderful animals and very human, “happy little 
boys and girls, and then—best of all—they take 
out one of the phonograph records (there are three 
in each book, and they play on any machine, large 
or small, that plays a Columbia record) and listen 
to somebody sing the song they’ve been reading. 

Tom, the piper’s son, sings all about how he 
stole the pig—and Old King Cole calls for his pipe 
and his bowl, and his fiddlers three make the love- 
liest real fiddling music—and Mary’s lamb reall 
bleats, and the three little piggies really pace | 
and all the dear, familiar Mother Goose people 
are there singing their songs with the greatest glee. 


The children will shout with delight, and they'll 
think the elf-like boy on the cover who blows all 
these songs out of his magic bubble pipe is a 
real, live fairy. 


Long Hours of Peace and Quiet 


And mother can sit quietly by sewing or read- 
ing, for she knows the children will be entertained 
for hours together, and at the same time they 
are learning, for the Bubble Books are not play- 
things for the moment only. They are books of 
permanent value that will train your children’s 
taste for poetry and rhythm and beauty of color 

Each volume is complete in itself, with three 
sure enough Columbia records, each in a little 
pocket in the book, jus made to fit it. The 
children love them, and you can always keep 
adding to their collection—for there are already 
nine published, and ever so many more to come. 


There’s a whole series of them and they’re called 








Book to make a child happy. 





‘THE BUBBLE BOOKS 











The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing by Ralph 
Mayhew and Burges Johnson—Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


The First Bubble Book 


The Animal Bubble Book 
The Second Bubble Book The Pie Party Bubble Book 
The Third Bubble Book The Pet Bubble Book 


Each one is a joy and a delight, and costs only a dollar. Go today to any bookstore, Colum- 


bia Grafonola store, gift shop, toy shop, music store or department store, and get a Bubble 
Or send one dollar, and ten cents extra for postage, directly to 


The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book 


The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 
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“STEGER | Waza 


The most valuable piano inthe word Ho Na Supp orter 


“Sew-Ons” 
can be quickly and 
| easily attached 
to any style of 
corset. 
The unique 


feature of the 


«“ Sew-On ” a 


, ay ae an all-rubber, 
§ Pre-eminently artistic, of superb mu- biaols as 
sical worth, the Steger piano is the per- oblong button 
fect realization of the critical desires of | is proof against 
a famous family of piano makers. i “slips” and the 
Ey Pianos me Player Pienae, ane | ruthless nipping of 
shipped On approval to persons Of fe- 1 
sponsibility. Write for — Style silken hose threads. 


Look for the Oblon 
Brochure and convenient terms. sooter Button = 


STEGER & SONS “The Button that 
PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY Taike for Itself. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Bldg., Chicago—Sactories at Steger. Illinois a 
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ARE YOU ‘| some women's 
SEEKING fq personality and 


ASCHOOL © }idiagmt 
? | 


=| The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


| WNIANTAITNTNITHEEITY 


School Information Bureau 
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‘Town & Country 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Ihe Mirror of American Life 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


ODAY business alone does not engross the American man, 
nor gowns monopolize the mind of woman. 

Today world-wide views on politics and art, society, 
music and literature, outdoor sports, the appeal of the country and 
the diversions of town, the building of better homes—all these are 
essentially a part of the existence of cultivated people. 

In pictures and in text, the magazine that covers these interests, 
and covers them more completely and with more sumptuous illus- 
trations than they have ever been covered before, is Town &° Country. 


Town & Country Interests Cultivated Americans 


The cultivated American isa many-sided man and Town & Country is a many- 
sided magazine. Its interests are as broad and diverse as are the lives of its readers. 
Town &% Country comes to you THREE 


TIMES A MONTH with the news of what 
your world is doing and thinking and saying. It Town & Country 








combines the timeliness of the weekly newspaper is not and never will be 
with the editorial thoroughness of a good review. offered at cut rates, for it 

It is, first and last, the American illustrated is not edited for people 
publication of distinction whose presence in a who expect something for 
home is the key to the tastes of its people. It nothing. It costs 25 cents. 


has been edited for 73 years to reflect American 
social life, without sensation and without silli- 
ness, but with truth and strength. It represents 
the intelligent, cosmopolitan taste of cultivated 
people everywhere. 


Society To The Fine Arts 
wen Toron EF Country vm 


No. 8 West FortTIETH STREET, NEw YORK 


by the copy and $6.00 by 
the year for 36 tssues 
— three times a month, 

















You may enter my subscription for the next 12 issues of Town & Country and $2 is enclosed herewith 


Name 
Address 


















































F YOUR TASTE IS FASTIDIOUS, 
and the pleasure and satisfaction of 
using and serving only the best are 

the prime factors in your scheme of getting 
the most out of life—in creature comfort, you 
cannot leave these two important items out 
of your calculations. 


| None Better At Any Price | 
BEST GROCERS SUPPLY THEM. 

















A Happy New Year 
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. for Everybody 


is the reward of those who drink 


€ 
Made on : 
the Banks ; Some 


of the 4 
Hudson times 


where all a called 


other NON-INTOXICATING **Evans’ 


Evan’s 
: : , Products 
F‘ )R the family dinner, the unexpected guest, the holiday heave heen : Checona 
treat, there is nothing so good as Bromm’s Old Virginia de f 
Fruit Cake, made for 53 years from the same old recipe, made tes Beverage”’ 


which calls for quantities of the choicest fruits, nuts and 133 years 
other good things 

Packed in its snug tin box, it keeps indefinitely, like old 
wine, and is always deliciously fresh. 

We ship prepaid, by parcel post, ag ed ay to 
any address in U. S. Prices: 2-lb. tin $2.25; 4-lb. tin $4.00; F 
6-Ib. tin $5.50. Order today for your own table, and let us Appropriately styled **The Bread and Butter 
send one for you to a friend. Beverage’? because it tastes so good at all 


L. BROMM BAKING CO. 5 j * 

518 E. Marshall Street Richmond, Va. times and can be taken and enjoyed by every 
Sold in New York by Park & Tilford. Exclusive selling one everywhere. It is substantially a pure 
rights in other cities open to high-grade fancy grocers food beverage that imparts zest and unique 
satisfaction to a meal and adds sociability to 


hospitality. 


a Hh HA HATA Supplied in Cases by all Good Dealers. Made only by 
A | Co Ewans & Sons Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 
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YORRHOCIDF 


P POWDER 


| 

| for Pr yorrhea prevention 
| . : 

| ! 





The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
: fe Asthma, Influenza, 
“Used while you sleep." Coughs, Bronchitis. 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 
nips the common cold before it has a chance of develop- 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that a 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs.Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 23 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- 
posed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't 
harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 













Soft, sensitive gums 


that bleed easily, flash a warning. They are the first 
symptoms of pyorrhea and consequent loss of teeth. 
For pyorrhea, dentists use an S pewis Pyorrhocide 
Powder” It It is scientifically compounded for that specific pur- 
pose. Itis the only dentifrice that has demonstrated its efhci- 
ency in dental clinics devoted exclusively to pyerrhes research. 

If you have pyorrhetic symp as ifested usually in 
soft, bleeding, spongy, receding ums use Pyorrhocide 

owder. Its twice a day 
use makes the gums firm 
and healthy and it cleans 
and polishes the teeth. 

. Pyorrhocide 
Powder is eco- 
nomical because 
fy a dollar package 
contains six 
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Fables and Fairy Tales 










months’ supply. ag $1.75 
Sold by leading THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Louis Rhead Ed. 1.50 
oe See HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 7 
/ al supply Re TOE Mrs oo case... ss Seanptaenkes 1.50 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Louis Rhead Ed. 1.50 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—Louis Rhead Ed... 1.50 
50 


DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES 
Pe GS MNO hess Sa eidecicoscaanueices 


FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS 
pe re ere 1.75 


LAST FAIRY TALES. Epovarp Lasovurare 1.75 


7 LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
4 i RES ee eae rere re .75 


me ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
Te en FOE et Tee 


THE BOOK OF DRAGONS. E. Nessrr.... 2.00 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. E. Nessirt.. 1.50 
MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN 





FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free 
sample and our 
booklet on Pre- 
tention and 
Treatment of 











: BC IS, 60d tn cicd donee en eeseene ¢ .75 
| PRINCE LAZYBONES. Mrs. W. J. Hays....  .75 
PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. Mrs. W. J. Hays..  .75 
} PEPPER AND SALT. Howarp Pyrue...... 1.50 


THE DWARF’S TAILOR. Zor D. Unpernitt 1.75 


THE PRINCESS LILIWINKINS. 
WEEE. cc ccc cccsbsacccecccccossoe 1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
EsTaBLISHED 1817 






We shall continue to offer 
exhaustive scientific research, and D eatatted clini-a! fa- 
cilities, only such a dentifrice as is Yes 
proved most 7 ” es : 

tooth, gum mouth health. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 





Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 


of ASPIRIN 


Boxes of 12 tablets 
Bottles “of 25 and 100 
Also capsules 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 














Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All ists ; Soa Oint ri] 
{hares ‘Soap, Ointe n ment se Zalcen® 

















ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
Russell H. Conwell’s Story which Has Helped Thousands 
to Succeed—T ogether with a Sketch of His Remark- 
able Career by 


ROBERT SHACKLETON 


It is almost untrue to call “ Acres of Diamonds” a 
lecture, although it started out as one—and as a 
lecture Dr. Conwell has received over Four Million 
Dollars ($4.360 040) for delivering it. In this book is 
acamed all the material of permanent value which 

one into the lecture during the fiftv-five years it 
on m given and the various adaptations it has 
assumed. A simple Persian tale is the basis of Dr. 
Conwell’s message—his convincing proaf that all of us, 
because of the cases he cites the actual human 
experiences he has witnessed, can _ prosperity and 
happiness at our own doors. ‘ustrated. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 8 YORK 














Keep Absorbine Jr. 


in your first aid cabinet 


It is a dependable preparation for the 
numerous household accidents—depend- 
able because it combines efficiency with 
positive safety. Absorbine, Jr., is made 
of herbs, and cannot do harm no matter 
how carelessly used. 


Applied to cuts, bruises and wounds, it 
makes the part aseptic, kills the germs 
and promotes rapid and healthy heal- 
ing. Guard against infection by keeping 
Absorbine, Jr. handy for emergencies. 


AbsorbineJ: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
rreerrererser yy 





For the muscle that has been strained, for 
the cut or laceration that runs a chance 
of infection, for the abrasion that pains 
and the limbs that are stiff and lame from 
over-exertion —use Absorbine, Jr. 


Used by athletes the world over as an 
invigorating, antiseptic and soothing rub- 
down—keeps muscles right and prevents 
second-day stiffness and soreness. 


A Boston physician writes: 
**T have used Absorbine, Jr. 
It is a pleasant remedy, 

and prompt—and does what 
is expected of a high-grade 
liniment. In fact, I know of 
no other liniment as good. 
It is a good remedy to have 
always in the house.”” 


Absorbine, Jr. is concen- 
trated and economical, as 
only a few drops are re- 
quired at an application; 
has a pleasing odor and 
leaves no greasy residue. 

Pain’ SS ee 


at most tp 
A Liberal at Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your address upon 
receipt of 10c in stamps. nd 
for trial bottle or procure regular 
size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


432 Temple St.,Springfield,Mass. 
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TO EX-MEMBERS of the A. E. F, 
Do You Know— 


what s doing in Blots to-day? 
who's fighting the battle of 
Bordeaux? 


what Montfaucon looks like 


now? 


what became of that French 
hid your outfit adopted? 


V, how to resume your War 
. Risk Insurance? 


WE how to get your lost Lib- 


erty Bonds? 


what became of the Hard- 
= boiled Smith investigation? == 





NO? THEN READ 


THE HOME SECTOR 


_ «— “A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS , 


a 














CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


This new weekly is published for the men who served under the 
American flag on both sides of the Atlantic—and in between. Wallgren 
and Baldridge, the two famous artists of the A. E. F. publication, are 
drawing for THE HOME SECTOR. Just as The Stars and Stripes came, 
in time, to be the true voice of the men in the ranks ‘‘over there’’ so THE 
HOME SECTOR is keeping its pages free for all the ex-soldiers and sailors 
who have anything they want to get off their chests. 


On all News-stands 10 Cents a Copy 
$5 a Year. Write for Special Combination Offer. Agents Wanted. 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., New York 
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For Boys and Girls 


THE HEART OF PINOCCHIO By Collodi Nipot. 


INOCCHIO is a mannikin whose name is dear to children the world 
over. The lively little puppet suddenly discovers that what he thought 
was a clock ticking was really the heart beating in his body, and he is greatly 
excited when he realizes that he is no longer the animated toy. He runs away 

to war and sees a little of almost everything that goes on. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 


‘yy ’ al - “ry . very , . 
THE FAIRY DETECTIVE By Rupert Hughes 
HIS is a most delightful collection of fairy tales, written by an American, 
in the American spirit, for American children. We have had many books 
about English, German, and Danish fairyland, but here is a most fascinating 
ene about American fairyland. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


BETTY BELL By Fannie Kilbourne 


ETTY BELL is by no means a stranger to younger readers. Various and 
altogether delightful episodes concerning her have been read and enjoyed 
in periodicals. This, however, is the first time that a whole book has been 
written about her. Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 


CATTY ATKINS By Clarence Budington Kelland 


HIS delightful story starts a new series following the successful and popular 
Mark Tidd stories. Catty Atkins and his father are tramps. They drifted 
and sat by brooks and slept under haystacks until Catty was about fifteen. 
Then Catty became ambitious. It is the story of the remaking of a father by a 
son, a story of social and business struggles and boy life. Tltustrated. $1.50 


THE STORY HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By John Bonner 


R. BONNER tells the story of France from the earliest days down to the 

signing of the armistice—tells it with an emphasis on the human interest 
that makes of the usual dry chronicle of events a living narrative with the fas- 
cination of well-written fiction. His effort is always to get the essential and 
enduring meaning rather than merely to record the event itself. The result is a 
delightful and thoroughly readable book that will appeal as strongly to the general 
reader as to the student. Several hundred illustrations. $1.75 
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Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltid., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont. 


















For Night & 
Day Coughs 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Banish hacking, sleepless nights and distressing, 
nerve-racking days due tosore throat and coughing, 
by taking Brown’s Bronchial Troches. Today, as70 
yearsago, they promptly relieve bronchial irritation, 
tickling in the throat, coughing and hoarseness, 


Not a confection but a genuine remedy of finest 
medicinal properties. No opiates or harmful in- 
gredients. Safe for children—a small piece brings 
sure relief. 


In small, handy packets. Will not soil hands or 
gloves. Carry them and avoid serious troubles. 





JOHN IL BROWN & SON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
_ General Sales Agents: 
Your druggist sells them Harold rs — 6 Co., Inc. 
Prices: 15c, 35¢, 75¢ and $1.25 New York, U.S.A. : : Toronto, Can. 


————————— 
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“Hey, Tom!” 


Do you remember when Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything hidden so carefully so that 
Aunt Polly couldn’t find out? 

















Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning. 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he thought 
he was safe. But alack and alas, he used black thread 
instead of white. 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn— but you will want to cry as you laugh. 
For behind the joy of youth is the reality of life—the 
philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


= MARK TWAIN 


- : - Novels—-Boys’ Stories—-Humor—Essays—Travel— History 








While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, so that we had not time to see 
that his style was sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he was to America 
another Lincoln in spirit. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America— _ was ever written in the English language, of serene and 
the humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger _ lovely beauty, as lovely as Joan herself. A man who 
thing, the simplicity. In his work we find all things, could write two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” 
from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn’’ to the sub- and “Joan of Arc” was sublime in power. His youth 
lime of “Joan of Arc.”—the most spiritual book that and his laughter are eternal; his genius will never die. 


Look These Books Up At Your Booksellers 


Uniform Trade Edition—lIllustrated. Crown 8vo. 


The American Claimant — of Arc Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 
Christian Science ife on the Mississippi A Tramp Abroad 

Connecticut Yankee The Prince and the Pauper The $30,000 Bequest 

Following the Equator Pudd’nhead Wilson Tom Sawyer Abroad 

The Gilded Age Roughing It What Is Man? 

Huckleberry Finn Sketches New and Old Set of 20 volumes in a box 
In Defense of Harriet Shelley Tom Sawyer ‘ 


Innocents Abroad Mark Twain’s Speeches 


Limp-Leather Edition—Uniform, Thin Paper, 12mo. 


The American Claimant Innocents Abroad. Vol. 1 Man That Lacaaed A wea burg 
Christian Science Innocents Abroad. Vol. 2 Sketches New and ( 

Connecticut Yankee Joan of Arc. Vol. 1 Tom Sawyer 

Following the Equator. Vol. 1 Py of Arc. Vol 2. Tom Sawyer Abroad 

Following the Equator. Vol. 2 Afe on the Mississippi A Tramp Abroad. Vol. 1 

The Gilded Age. Vol. 1 The Prince and the Pauper A Tramp Abroad. Vol. 2 

The Gilded Age. Vol. 2 Pudd’nhead Wilson What Is Man? 

Huckleberry Finn Roughing It. Vol. 1 The $30,000 Bequest, 

In Defense of Harriet Shelley Roughing It. Vol. 2 Set of 26 volumes in a box 
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Pepsadent 


After five years of tests under able authorities, it 
is now advised by leading dentists and sold 
by druggists everywhere. 








To All Men 


Whose Teeth Do Not Stay White 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The Reason is a Film 


Millions of men find that teeth brushed daily still discolor and 
decay. Tartar forms on them—tobacco stains appear. And with 
thousands pyorrhea gets a start. 


That is evidence that teeth are not kept clean. Your methods 
are inadequate. You leave a film—that slimy film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The tooth brush does not remove it all. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. So, night and day, 
it may do a ceaseless damage. 


It Wrecks the Teeth 


The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It hoids food substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 





Dental science, after years of searching, has found a film com- 
batant. Dental authorities have proved its efficiency. Now it is 
embodied in a dentifrice, called Pepsodent, so everyone may use 
it every day. We urge you to ask for a free 10-Day Tube and 
see what it means to you. 


A Pepsin Paste 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has 


found a harmless activating method. Countless tests have proved 
this. And that method has made active pepsin possible. 


You can see its effects. And, when you know the reason, can 
judge them for yourself. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 





Look in 10 Days 


Let your own teeth decide 
the right method of cleaning. 


Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 


The question is all-impor- 
tant. White, clean, safe teeth 
are impossible with film. Cut 
out this coupon—learn the 
way to end it. 





REG U S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 





Address 


Name..... 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 849, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10.Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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KIPLING’S VERSE 


Complete in one great volume 


with full index to titles and first lines 














LL of Kipling’s verse—the songs that 
for decades have been the marching 
tunes and exhortations of all the English 
speaking peoples; the songs that are, ac- 
cording to Brander Matthews, “‘the greatest 
poetry of our generation.” Among them 
is “Greatheart,”’ that magnificent tribute 
to Theodore Roosevelt, bringing his work 
down to the year 1919. This volume, 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE; IN- 
CLUSIVE EDITION, 1885-1918, contains 
all of Kipling’s published verse and a full 
index to titles and first lines. 


Net, $5.00, at all bookstores. Published 
by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. 





“IT wonder if he’s 
going to be il 


EMEMBER—t is a fact that thousands 
upon thousands of men and women, 
weakened through the stress and strain of 
work and worry, have regained vitality and 
working power by using Sanatogen. 
When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ‘“Sanatogen is a true food- 
tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh vigor to the over- 


worked body and mind,” he but expresses the conviction of 
multitudes of others. 


That thousands of physicians have endorsed Sanatogen in 
writing, that many physicians, including famous nerve specialists, 
use Sanatogen in their own families—these facts speak for them- 
selves. 

And thus you may be sure you can find no more trustworthy 
safeguard for your health at such times than Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 


Awarded Grand Prize al the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


Write today for interesting free Looklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., N.Y. City 


San atogen 


Endorsed by Physician's the 
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Lake George, N. 





RESORT-& TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 


Atlantic Monthly Century Harper's Review of | Revie iows, Scribner’ s World's Work and The Canadian Magazine. 13th YEAR 
Write our advertigers and refer to bc TO-GO BUREAU, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ask us for travel advice. Enclose postage 
Where-to-go Bureau forms for January close December Ist. 


inehurst , 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
SPECIAL RATES until January 15th 


GOLF— RIDING— MOTORING—TENNIS 
DRIVING—TRAP SHOOTING—RACING 


For Reservations or Information address: 
General Office, Pinehurst. North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress Street, Boston | 
Our forms close the first day of each month pre- 


so TR YON N. _ gee ceding that in which your copy is to appear. For 

7 example : December first for the January magazines 

~ OAK HALL | Pacific VN which Rng be in circulation the last week in 
| December 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA | — i904 of perpetual June. For space and rates write to WHERE-TO-GO 


Tennis. Horseback rid- Béowse on Weikihl’s. cxatataah aeiel teach. BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ing. Mountain climbing. Splash in a placid sea, luxuriously warm. Ride TOURS — 








here -tn-go 


to find precisely the place and accommodations you 
desire, and how to get there by the best routes, are 
vital questions to the traveler. We know the 
answer 

Avoid # ruined vacation resulting from lack of 
knowledge regarding transportation, localities, 
and environment, climate, recreations, and the 
right hotel. Patronize the attractions advertised 
in and recommended by Where-to-go Bureau and 
you will make no mistake. 

Our departments appear in seven of the very best 
magazines every month. They meet the traveler 
everywhere and blanket the wealth of North 
America. 
































the crests of long, roaring breakers in an outrig- 


Pia cimnte poo | [TEMPLE TOURS 
To the Advertiser Would you know the flavor of luscious tropic || 


fruits, the fragrance of exotic flowers, the thrill || EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 


. of gazing into the boiling, fiery heart of Kilauea, < . 
OUR LIST the LIVING VOLCANO on the island of Hawaii ? ModeratePrices —o— Satisfaction. 

Then come to Mark Twain's “‘ loveliest fleet of BOYLSTON STRE 
The greater value of combination adver- || jsiands that lies anchored in any ocean."’ See en Sosron wa 

















tising in magazines over all other plans is || Haleakala, on Maui. greatest extinct volcano; the 


beyond question IF you use the right ones || Grand Canyon of Kauai with its magic vistas; t! e BENNETTS TRAVEL GUREAU 


to influence the class of readers whose || MID-PACIFIC CARNIVAL, a gay festival in which 








patronage is desired. peoples of Orient and Occident unite with colo:- F THRILLING INTEREST 
ful effect, at Honolulu in mid-February. i vs 
DO IT RIGHT! eee wets 1 Tov. PAY LHINA 
ee nee eee TICKETS AND RESERVATIONS EVERYWHERE 
TRAVEL advertising must command | between the islands Good motor roads. Pala- 506 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





the home circles, interest every member | tial hotels. Attractive bungalows. For rates ask 


nearest railway agent. For descriptive booklets 

~ poe fainily, and that — a and further information write Hawaii Tourist || 10 Months Kuropean Travel including Art, Music, 
, . Bureau, branch office, 201 Monadnock Bldg., San || Languages & Social Life. Limited party of young 
The publications employed each month || Francisco, or ladies directed by two lady artists with 80 years’ 


by Where-to-go Bureau, seven of them at —- abroad. For booklet address 


lers, Poste Restante, W: D.C. 
the same tims, are THE beoksalways upon [Wat Tourist BUREA|| BATTLE FIELDS OF FRANCE E TOUR 




















Their influence never lags. 
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THIS MEANS BUSINESS FOR YOU Honolulu BOX A426, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 


= =~ RECREA The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION 
PRICES Somtnare TION of this issue offers a real help 
1021 LITTLE BUILDING — BOSTON 
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HE American Express Travel Department announces 
three special cruises to the West Indies visiting Havana 
and Santiago, Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; 


Cristobal, C. Z. for Panama and the Great Canal; Port Limon 
for San Jose, Costa Rica; and Nassau, Bahama Islands. 


Eight Ports of Call. 


First cruise leaves New York 
Second cruise leaves New York = 
Third cruise leaves New York - <= 


These steamships are especially chart- 
ered for these cruises and are the 
finest, largest and best equipped of 
the Great White Fleet, built for 
Service in tropical seas. 


The staterooms are large and all out- 
side, cooled by forced draught with 
electric fan in each. 


Parties are limited in number to accom- 
modations available for shore excur- 


24 Delightful Days on Summer Seas 


S. S. Pastores 
S. S. Calamares 
S. S. Ulua 


= - January 10th - 
January 3lst - 


February 21st - 


sions, for which ample time is allowed 
at each Port of Call 

American Express expert tour managers 
in charge of each cruise. 

Prices $425 and up, including Shore 
excursions. 

Tilustrated literature sent upon request. 

Also carefully arranged tours to Europe, 
California, Florida, the Far East, 
South America. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you travel carry those spendable everywhere— 
American Express Travellers Cheques 
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HARTMANN Wardrobe Trunks prove that a 
wardrobe trunk need not be cumbersome and 
heavy in order to be roomy and strong. 

Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog. If 
you do not know the nearest Hartmann dealer, 
write us and we will send you his name and address. 


Be sure the Hartmann Red S><=_ is on the trunk you buy. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Golf- tennis - polo - sailing. 
surf bathing - eae 
hiking-horseback riding 


“and everything” 


Thousands of miles of perfect motor high- 
ways, through sunny valleys, and along 
the seashore. 


For those who love the past, there is the 
romance of the old Spanish days. 


Great resort hotels offer every luxury. 


En route visit the National Parks, National 
Monuments, and other winter resorts. 
See Hawaii, too. 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip—or apply to 
the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel 
Bureau, United States Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation 
Bidg., Chicago; 143 Liberty Street, New York City; 602 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indicate the places you wish to see en 
route. ‘‘California for the Tourist’’ and other resort booklets, on 
request. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION- 








The Chamberlin is alive with gay 
Society the year around. 

The Cuisine is famous, so if you are 
fond of sea foods remember that the 


finest are obtainable in the waters around 
Old Point Comfort. 


Medicinal Baths (under authoritative 
medical direction) duplicates those given 


The Hotel Chamberlin at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia, is one of the Finest Holiday 
Hotels in the Western Hemisphere 


‘THE CHAMBERLIN directly faces Hampton Roads, 

almost continuously the scene of naval activity. 
Just across the Roads is the site of the New Naval 
Training Base and Aviation School. Langley Field, the 
Army Aviation Experiment Station is close by. 
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at European Spas, with sea-air and sea- 


bathing added. 


An interesting, convenient, eighteen- 
hole golf course. Grass putting greens 
and attractive club house. You may 
golf practically every day. 


Send for colored Aeroplane map of 
this course and our booklet “Golf,” other 
interesting literature too. Write today to 


Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


New York Offices: 
Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway, Cook’s 
Tours, or ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster’’ at any of his offices. 
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AMERICAN omg ee eee Asieeician 


RAVEL throughout all parts of America by Americans 
of every part of America makes better Americans. 


Travel results in a better understanding of Americans 
by Americans of all walks in life. 


More Americans are traveling today than ever before, and 
that is a hopeful sign for America’s future. 


More Americans are traveling today on 
6 B « American Ch 
* a Bankers 
y \ Association eques 
than ever before and that is a sign of intelligent appreciation of what are 


the BEST funds for tourists 


HETHER you expect to travel in America or abroad, ‘‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques will 

be the best funds for you—safe, convenient, comfort-promoting. You can 

obtain them in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations at most any important bank. 
Write for full information to Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
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Baker-ized 
Barrington 
Hall 






Soluble 
(Instant) 
Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


Perfect Coffee Either Way! 


There’s a new way and an old way to make coffee. The new way is “in the 
cup.” Pour hot water over a half teaspoonful of Soluble Barrington Hall and 
the powdered coffee crystals produce perfect coffee instantly. 


If you make your coffee the old way, in coffee pot or percolator, insure the best 
possible results from this method by using Baker-ized Barrington Hall, known 
during a quarter century for fine quality and clean, uniform granulation. 


Find out for yourself the convenience, economy and smooth, delicious flavor of 
Soluble Barrington Hall. Try it for breakfast to-morrow. . The 55c medium size 
jar, sold by grocers, contains the soluble part—the part you drink—of a pound of 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall with the grounds thrown away. Or send 40c for a 
Standard size tin. You'll never go back to the coffee pot! 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


255 North Second Street 129 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 





MAIL THE COUPON 
Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 





Name 
Address. 
Grocer’s Name—— 


Grocer’s Address 
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The advantage of the genuine over the so-called substitute lies in the 
fact that imitations rarely imply perfect taste. 


True Irish Linen is again obtainable in reasonable quantities. How- 
ever, the scarcity of this irreplaceable fabric makes it advisable to anticipate 
your winter needs, and set about making early purchases. 

Thisis particularly necessary in the lightof themany formal occasions during 
the holiday season, which make an adequate supply of linens indispensable. 


The IRISH LINEN SOCIETY 


BELFAST IRELAND 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES—lIvory Soap may also be 
had in flaked form, thus giving you this absolutely 
SAFE cleanser in the most convenient form for fine 
laundering. Sample package free on request to The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 6-L, Cincinnati, O. 

















VORY SOAP has all 
the good qualities that 
anybody could want in 







a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 


is pure; it is delicately 








fragrant; it lathers copi- 






ously; it does not dry 






on the skin; it rinses 






easily and completely; 
and it FLOATS. 


IVORY SOAP 


99% % PURE 
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ELL-O 


The big Jell-O dessert which Dorothy is 
serving at her impromptu party looks so 
good to Tommy that he declares earnestly 

* he wants an “awful big 
piece.” 

In a hundred other forms 
Jell-O is as good or better 
than in the one Tommy 
wants to eat up. 

Neapolitan Jell-O is pop- 
t ular, and Cherry, Straw- 
, berry, Raspberry and Orange Jell-O, make up 
into beautiful desserts. 

Jell-O Plum Pudding is a wonder. 

Recipes are given in the Jell-O Book, free to 
any woman sending her name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and sold by grocers 
everywhere, 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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WORLD - RENOWNED ARTISTS 
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Vose & ‘aeae Piass Doman 
155 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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| BAKERS COCOA 
4| is pure and delicious. 
Trade mark onevery 


package. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. tto. 


ESTABLISHED !780 DORCHESTER,MASS. 
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A FamousFood of 
Delightful Flavor 


ready to eat—Economical 
—particularly nourishing 


Grape-Nuts 


No other prepared cereal 
has quite the pleasing 
taste of Grape-Nuts— 
a flavor developed by 
over twenty hours 
baking. 


Grape-Nuts Should Be on 
Every Table 














routes Pen 


The Beane by which 
the world judges the 
quality and efficiency of 
a fountain pen. 


Three Types 
SelF-Filling,Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 



































